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Mx. Wurrestpe’s motion on the subject of Kas assumed an 
importance not originally contemplated. The empitulation ap- 
peared to be the weak point in the conduct of th war; it was 
just one of those unguarded places—the Inkermanof the Minis- 
terial position—which the enemy might be expeted to assail ; 
and if Mr. Whiteside had not taken the duty \pon himself 
somebody else must have done it. It promised, inleed, the ad- 
vantages of an effective attack. There was somehing so ex- 
tremely painful in the neglect experienced by Generd Williams, 
in the sixty unanswered letters to Lord Stratfod de Red- 
cliffe, the failure of supplies, and the delay of ¢mar Pasha’s 
relief, that there seemed to be at least a clear ojportunity for 
damaging the Mixisters. But since Mr, Whiteside had placed 
it upon the 0tice-paper, circumstances had maéerially altered. 
J~ che first place, the position of Ministers seemed to be growing 
daily weaker; and the defeats coming upon thein, sometimes as 
a consequence of blows from behind, enlarged the oppor- 
tunity, and invited Mr. Whiteside’s colleagues on the Opposition- 
benches to enlarge their plan. Instead of being only a damaging 
attack, it was now intended to be a pitched battle and a trial of 
party strength. Rumours of a Ministerial resignation and of a 
dissolution increased the necessity of taking time by the forelock : 
all the followers the Derby-Disraeli party could muster were 
summoned to their posts in order to augment the weight of the 
onset, and to be prepared for events. Of course these prepa- 
rations could not be made without becoming known on the 
Ministerial side. The appearance of a demoralized discipline in 
the Liberal ranks rendered it necessary to take active steps, in 
the first place to ascertain whether the grand attack could be 
fairly met, and if it could, to meet it with a preponderating 
strength. Hence the meeting at Lord Palmerston’s on Monday, 
at which the Premier talked over the subject with his Whig sup- 
porters and his Liberal admirers ; made a clean breast of it in 
respect to the weak points in the Ministerial case ; persuaded 
Mr. J. G. Phillimore to withdraw an embarrassing impartial 
amendment ; and obtained an assurance of House of Commons 
support more than sufticient to confront the impending assault. 
Meanwhile, another change of circumstances had been pre- 
paring, which would probably have superseded the extensive 
preparations on the Opposition side. Kars, which was nominally 
the object of the motion, had been restored by Russia to Turkey. 
Lord Clarendon returned with the treaty of peace, the conven- 
tions, declarations, and protocols of the Conference ; which were 
laid upon the table of both Houses on the night of Mr. White- 
side’s motion, Considerable light also had been thrown upon the 
subject of the Kars capitulation; and the information was used 
freely and fairly enough in the debate of the three nights, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Thursday. Mr. Whiteside, indeed, overlaid 
his case by too elaborate a statement from bluc-books and any 
other materials that he could use; and the Ministerial case only 
ae piecemeal ; but when put together it can be expressed 
Kars oe and it seems completely to close the question of 
. is this. The relief of Kars or its maintenance was 
hot the object of the war. No British force was appointed to 
(Wir Montuty Suppcemenr. ] 











| the duty of defending that post. The delay in its relief was oc- 
| casioned by the extremely wild and impracticable plans which the 
Porte first designed. The interception of provisions and of money 
arose from the thoroughly disorganized state of the Turkish ad- 
ministration, particularly in Asia. Omar Pasha’s better-designed 
course of relief only obtained sanction at a late date ; the men 
for the purpose could not be spared before a certain stage in 
the defence of Sebastopol. General Williams succeeded almost 
beyond belief in diminishing the calamity of Kars: whatever 
the true extent of that calamity, it must be assigned entirely to 
the inefficiency of the Turkish organization ; and it is retrieved by 
the plans which concentrated the efforts of the Allies upon Sebas- 
topol, and have thus enabled them to obtain the restoration of 
Kars. 

Even with regard to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe there is a case. 
He was somewhat neglectful on the military matters; perhaps 
he considered General Williams too much in the routine light of 
a ‘Commissioner’ assisting the responsible Turkish General : 
but in the mean time, Lord Stratford has succeeded in acecom- 
plishing the task of his diplomatic life in the East, by obtaining 
that charter for Christian equality in Turkey which is annexed 
to the treaty of peace: so that any censure that might be justly 
assigned to him for his deficiencies in regard to Kars is over- 
whelmed by the grateful credit accorded to him for his services 
and his success in a larger field. 

If the judgment of the House of Commons had to be pronounced 
on this case pure and simple, no political predilections could leave 
any doubt that the judgment would have been given for Minis- 
ters. But none of the three divisions turned upon the question 
of Kars; that was altogether foreign to the true issue before the 
House of Commons. The purpose of the Tory Opposition, as it 
had gradually developed itself, was to drive the Government into 
some kind of extremity. If the Premier’s pusition had become 
what is fitly expressed by the word “ shaky,” Palmerston is not 
the man to fail for want of daring. It was obvious that if his 
strength were to continue declining, he must soon either be driven 
from office, or relinquish it spontaneously; and he preferred to 
anticipate necessity by choosing that alternative which was most 
consistent with his repute for decision. The intimation of 
the resolve operated powerfully on the doubtful portion of his sup- 
porters; and a Liberal rally had its influence on the Opposition 
camp. The generals on that side were committed to a pitched 
battle, but they did not all of them relish the prospect of being 
included in the return of killed and wounded. Lord Malmes- 
bury, who had copied precedent by announcing a parallel attack 
in the House of Lords, seized the opportunity afforded by the 
production of the treaty of peace and its appendages to with- 
draw his notice of motion; so that the Blucher of the Lords 
distinctly informed the Opposition Wellington of the Commons, 
that he certainly should not arrive on the grand Waterloo day. 
On the second night, Tuesday, Mr. Ker Seymer endeavoured to 
provide the same opening for the Opposition-leaders in the House 
of Commons, by bringing forward an amendment on the motion, 
declaring it undesirable to call for judgment on the subject of 
Kars until after the treaty of peace should be taken into consi- 
deration, Mr. Disraeli, however, missed his opportunity. Not 
content openly to back out, still having some hopes against 
all the statistics of the whippers-in, he only used Mr. Ker 
Seymer’s motion as a pretext for again adjourning the debate; 
and although the motion for adjournment was negatived by 243 
to 173, he announced that he should remain to support those 
repeated motions for adjournme:: with which obstructive Mem- 
bers can always carry that motion by force. Thursday brought 
no change of position. If some of the Irish Members were 
willing enough to avenge slights upon themselves, or to punish 
the Liberal party for having permitted Mr. Spooner to succeed 
in the first attempt towards Maynooth, no other off-lying as- 
sistance came to the Tories, already doomed to defeat. Sir James 
Graham is a host in himself; but, while he permitted the public 
to know that he still exercises his vigorous mind in correctly 
criticizing occurrences like those in Asia, or conduct like that of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, he made the same public understand 
that he is a business man, who decides upon practical grounds, 
and that he should vote on the stronger side, Lord John 
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Russell disburdened himself of a judicious “ article,” neatly reports that representations of some kind. have been made by the 


summing up some of the reasons for and against, and also voted 


with Ministers, The House now understood its duty and inter- 
est. Mr. Ker Seymer’s indecisive amendment, which might 
haye disturbed the effect of the decision, was set aside by an 
overwhelming majority ; and then, having been invited by Mr. 
Whiteside to censure Ministers for the failure of Turkey at Kars, 
Members voted, by 303 to 176, that they would not at present 
have a Ministerial crisis or a dissolution of Parliament. 

This result closes the Kars chapter, and turns all our interest 
towards the debate of next Monday, on the treaty and the 
papers—and on Italy ; for Lord Lyndhurst has deferred his mo- 
tion on the Austrian occupation and the long sufferings of the 
Italian peninsula, in order that Lord Clarendon may make his 
explanations untrammeled. 





The purport of the treaty of peace, and of the papers which ac- 
company it, had been in great part anticipated by information 
that had oozed out, and by the unauthorized though not entirely 
inaccurate version of the treaty, and of one of the protocols, issued 
to the public through some agency yet unexplained. The treaty 
is now complete; and we find in the missing articles—the fifth, 
sixth, seventh,-and cighth—points of considerable importance. 
The two former simply stipulate the reciprocal surrender of 
prisoners of war, and an immunity for subjects of any of the 
belligerent Powers who haye been employed in the service of the 
other belligerents. The seventh article declares the Sublime 
Porte “ admitted to participate in the advantages of the public 
law and combination of Europe.” The eighth declares that in 
the event of a misunderstanding between the Porte and one or 


more of the signataries, the other contracting parties shall have } 


the opportunity of mediating. The protocols furnish evidence 
that at least so far as the demeanour of her representatives goes, 
in the composition of the treaty Russia really intended honestly 
to fulfil the concessions which the compact comprises. No 
difficulty was made in the further concession, that fortifications 
or military establishments should not be restored on the Aland 
Islands. ‘The Sea of Azoff was thrown into the general arrange- 
ments for the Black Sea, Although Nicolaieff is not expressly 
included in the treaty, there was a verbal declaration by Count 


Orloff that Nicolaieff should only be employed for the construc- | 


tion and equipment of vessels of war authorized by the treaty. It 
is so far from the coast, said the Count, that the dignity of Russia 
would be compromised if the principle applicable to the coasts of 
the Black Sea were extended to an inland fortress, The other 
Plenipotentiaries, including Lord Clarendon, accepted the decla- 
ration as satisfactory ; and it is formally recorded in the protocol 
to which the signatures of Orloff and Brunow are aflixed. 

So the provisions for the new boundary removing the Russian 
frontier from the Danube, and the arrangements respecting the 
Principalities, were debated with earnestness and a minute at- 
tention on the part of Russia, but without any apparent wish 
to evade the substantial purport of the treaty as designed in the 
Austrian propositions, The arrangements for referring the 
settlement of the details to Commissions haye already been de- 
scribed, 

Peculiar interest, however, has been excited by the pro- 
ceedings vf the Plenipotentiaries on the 8th of+ April; and 
the authentic protocol shows that those proceedings were 
even more important than they appeared to be in the mu- 
tilated version which escaped to the public last week. We 
have had the speech of Count Walewski, proposing an allied 
settlement of the abnormal state of Greece; some kind of pro- 
ceedings, which he explained in ultra-delicate style, for the 
Papal States and Naples; a remonstrance with the Belgian 
Government on the excesses of the press in Brussels; and 
the new declaration on the subject of maritime law. From the 
protocol we learn the sentiments of the other Plenipotentiaries, 
most of whom spoke with great reserve. The Austrians dis- 
tinctly adhered to the suggestion about Belgium, but spoke in 
deprecatory terms respecting Italy ; while the Prussian Man- 
teuffel saw ‘“‘ the inconveniences of the steps ” suggested with 
regard to Sicily. But discussion grew really earnest. Lord 
Clarendon virtually adopted the sketch of a policy ascribed to 
Count Cayour,—the upholding of constitutional reforms ; a res- 
cue at once from the anarchy of Rome, the tyranny of Naples, 
and the popular ferment which has been perpetuated in the 
peninsula, and which has compelled the occupation of the Roman 
States by French and Austrian troops. Baron Hiibner per- 
mitted himself so far to depart from diplomatic reserve as to take 
note of a distinction implied by Count Cavour between the French 
occupation and the Austrian ; and he drew forth the reply, that 
the French occupation is menacing to no one, while that of 
Austria is contrary to the spirit if not the letter of the treaties of 
Vienna, and menacing for the neighbours of that Power in Italy. 
Nothing definite was settled in the Conference ; but the public 


Western Powers to the Italian Governments, and that a Minister 
of the Pope is hastening to Paris, with the evident irritation of 
Austria at the whole discussion, lead to.a belief that some further 
conference will be held, and that the settlement of the Italian 
questions will be its substantive object. 

The present practical result of that day’s debate was the pass. 
ing of the declaration on maritime law during war. It cop. 
firms the old principle that the blockade to be binding mug 
be effectually enforced; declares that privateering is for eyer 
abolished ; lays down the law that an enemy’s goods are covered 
by the neutral flag, and that neutral goods are not liable to cap. 
ture even under the enemy’s flag, unless contraband of war, 
The principle of the neutral flag was that which we contested 
against united Europe even when combined with the great 
American Republic; and we virtually surrendered it when we 
gave up the right of search. The immunity of neutral goods 
under the enemy’s flag is a new concession from military law to 
commercial lay, tending to enlarge the privilege of commerce 
and to narrow the privilege of war; and it is so far in accordange 
with the pradice during the late conflict. The declaration— 
if it obtain the adhesion of other states, which is most likely—is 
a valuable aci added to the laxly-composed statute-book of 
public law. 
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| —a section of the speech that occupies four columns of the Ties. 





Hovsr or Lorps Monday, April 28. Marriage Law; Lord Brougham’s Bill 
read a first time—"he Treaty of Peace laid on the table—Austrian Occupation of 
Italy ; Lord Lyndhurst’s Motion postponed. 

Tuesday, April ®. Royal Assent to Public Works and several Private Bills— 
Fall of Kars ; Lore Malmesbury’s Motion withdrawn— Mercantile Law Amendment 
and Mercantile Lav (Scotland) Bills committed. 

Thursday, May . No House, it being Ascension D uy. 

Friday, May 2, Prosecution of Offenders (Scotland); Lord Brougham’s Bill read 
a first time—Merentile Law; Lord Chancellor’s Bill reported. 

Ilovsr or Commas. Monday, April 28. The Treaty of Peace laid on the table— 
Fall of Kars ; Mr.Whiteside’s Motion ; debate adjourned. 

Tuesday, April29. Irish Evictions; Mr, M*Mahon’s Motion—Fall of Kars; 
debate again adjorned, 

Wednesday, Avil 30. Dwellings for Labouring Classes (Ireland) Bill in Com- 
mittee, 

Thursday, Mw 1. Fall of Kars ; Mr. Whiteside’s Motion negatived by 303 to 176. 

Friday, May+ The Cireassian Forts and the Sunken Ships ; Que stions by Lord 
J. Manners andLord W. Graham—Bands in the Parks ; Lord R. Grosvenor’s Ques- 
tion—The Budret; Mr. Glyn’s Question—Police (Boroughs and Counties); Si: 
George Grey’s Bill in Committee—Fire-Insurances ; Sir George Lewis's Bill read a 
second time, 

TIME-TARBLE, 


Tie Lords, The Commons. 





Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment Mecting. Adjournment, 
Monday ..ceecsccceeees oho. Gh 20m Monday «0.0.00 . th “= h lim 
Tuesday Sh .... th Om Tuesday... eeeee th .(m) 12h 45m 
Wednesday ...... 6.0055 No sitting. | Wednesday ... Now sh 38m 
TRNEAT oo 0cc0cccosses No sitting. Thursday... .....s0000. th ™) 1 tom 
Friday . ae 5h .... Gh Om Friday .......- 4h m) Ih fom 
Sittings this Week, 3; Time, 4h 20m Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 42h 8m 
this Session, 45; — 98h 10m —— this Session, 53; — Ss7h 28m 


Tue Kars Derarr. 

Nearly the whole sitting of the House of Commons on Monday was 
occupied by the first four speakers on the long-threatened debate respect- 
ing the fate of Kars. But by far the larger portion of the time was 
taken up by Mr. Whiteside, who opeaed the case in a speech that covers 
thirteen columns of the 7imes newspaper with small type. 

Mr. Wurrestwr moved the following resolution— 

‘¢ That while this House feels it to be its duty to express its admiration of 
the gallantry of the Turkish soldiery and of the devotion of the British 
officers at the siege of Kars, it feels it to be equally a duty to express its 
conviction that the capitulation of that fortress and the surrender of the 
army which defended it, thereby endangering tae safety of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of Turkey, were in a great measure owirg to the want of foresight 
and energy on the part of her Majesty’s Administration.” 

The first section of his speech Mr. Whiteside devoted to show that 

tussia has long designed to conquer Asiatic Turkey and Persia; that it 
was solely with this object that she secured a transit across the Cauca- 
sus; that the root of Russian power as opposed to England’s Indian cm- 
pire and to Asiatic Turkey lies in Georgia; and that the duty of a Bri- 
tish Minister who understands his duty, when war breaks out between 
Russia and Turkey, is to assist the latter at the right time and -vith the 
right means. The interests of England in the East cannot be considered 
apart from the interests of Turkey and Persia; and all these facts were 





| patent to the British Minister who began the war. Having laid this 
| down, Mr. Whiteside next insisted that as, when the war broke out in 


1853, we for our own purposes pursued a repressive policy towards Tur- 
key and prevented her from taking the field, we were bound to assist 
her afterwards in her extremity. He pictured the disastrous Asiatic 
campaign in 1854, ending in the rout of Kurukdere, to show that Ru ssia 
was then only arrested in her career of victory by the impetuous foray 
made by Schamyl upon Tiflis : if you would strike a blow at Russia, you 
should aim at her in Georgia, which is the root of her power. W hen 
these events took place, it was time for the English Minister to put him- 
self in motion. ; 
And so he did—he began to concoct materials for a bluc-book, by s¢ nding 
a Commissioner to Asiatic Turkey to pick up political information, and re- 
port on the condition and restore the efficiency of the Turkish army. But, 
unfortunately, Lord Clarendon forgot or neglected to state what meauS were 
at the Commissioner’s command, ‘ Except his indomitable coursge, his 
innate energy, his sense of duty, his mother-wit, and his English heart, 
I know of none that were at his disposal. Instead of powder and shot, they 
provided him with a plentiful 0 of paper and ink ; and I will do him 
the justice to say, that from the moment he reached Erzeroum he bombarded 
his correspondents as vigorously, though not, unhappily, with so much suc- 
cess, as he has ever done the Russians.” . ¥ 
This brought Mr. Whiteside to treat of the conduct of Lord Seeatiaed, 
Mr. 


Whiteside, plentifully quoting the blue-book, charged the Gov rmment 
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execute 
ith having se 
} er ter do anything, and with such instructions that no one should 
ever be able to say why he was sent out. He charged Lord Stratford 
with having given the Commissioner good advice—to remodel, to reform 
the Turkish army; a thing he was resolved should never come about. 
The motives of Lord Stratford he was utterly unable to comprehend ; the 
conduct of Lord Stratford he was unable to understand or justify. He 
would not censure the Government and shelter a man who eserves cen- 
sure, not so much as they, but who unquestionably deserves it. 
63 Commenting on the use made of the Levantine Count Pisani by Lord 
Stratford, Mr. Whiteside remarked that when Lord Stratford wanted any- 
thing done he went to the Porte himself, when he wished a thing not done 
he sent Count Pisani. Conscious that he would be called to aceount, he 
took precautions for his defence, and it Was Pisani who kept the curious re- 
cord. Why were the services of the Count preferred? Was it that the 
other attachés were English gentlemen, and not so ready as Pisani to give 
pleasant answers to the queries of the Ambassador - Lord Stratford in one 
of his doapetehes spoke of the few favoured states where public opinion pro- 
ane to public opimon. ‘* Does he think that public opinion is 
respected in a country where conduct such as he himself a can with 
safety be passed over unnoticed by the Government ? W ell may he talk of 
public opinion, if the acts that he himself does in viol.tion of his manifest 
duty, at an unparalleled crisis, can be covered or defended by the Govern- 
ment that maintains him in an office for which he hus proved himself so 
wholly unfit.” Mr. W hiteside admitted the foresight and dwelt on the 


ener; : . . . see _— - 
was “aware of the defaults of Lord Stratford in his neglect of General Wil- 


liams. But in his defence Lord Stratford made a ‘lear, explicit, point- 
blank request that the Foreign Secretary would explan once for all the re- 
lative duties and the relative authority conferred on Geaeral Williams. There 
was no answer defining the powers of General Willtms. How does this 
ease stand? ‘Take it as put in the strongest possible nanner for the Govern- 
ment: * ‘Lord Stratford de Redeliffe is an extraordnarily intractable and 
clever man; he was our Ambassador at Constantinojle; he failed to per- 
form duties required of him, and the Foreign Sewetary censured him.’ 
But where, I ask, is the Ambassador? He is there sill. (Cheers.) Yet if 
the army in Asia was disorganized by the unaccountwle behaviour, apathy, 
and neglect of the Ambassador, how can any one naintain that the mere 
fact of their having censured Lord Stratford exoneates the Government 
from all responsibility in reference to this case ?"’ (heers.) 

The next section of the speech was a review of tle Kars blue-book re- 
lating to the measures discussed for the relief of Kas, with the object of 
showing that it was the deliberate purpose of LordPanmure not in any 
way to contribute to the prosecution of the war in \sia; of making out 
that all Ministers did contribute was four men aml a doctor—nothing 
more; of exposing the “signal imbecility"’ of the War Minister; the 
“ cowardly suggestions ” of Lord Clarendon—* if thc army cannot main- 
tain Kars, it should fall back on Erzeroum’’—compared with the in- 
trepid resolution of General Williams, who forced tue Muchir to forego 
his inglorious purpose of evacuating Kars in June. 

On Lord Panmure’s despatch condemning the plan ot the Porte for the 
relief of Kars by the employment of the Contingent ‘nd other troops in 
Mingrelia, Mr. Whiteside thus comments. ‘Am IL presing the despatch of 
Lord Panmure too far against the noble Lord when I say that, although 
conscious of the state of thags in Asia, he said there yere no means of re- 
lieving Brigadier-Gen<«! Williams and his friends? Here is a War Min- 
ister of a suggesti:¢ mind! Here is a man of capacieus intellect! ILere is 
a Minister te Conduct a great war! It was said by Edmund Burke, in pro- 
~sing x Measure for the conciliation of America—and the observation is 
a profound, although apparently a very simple one—* It is easy to object’ ; 


and a greater philosopher than Burke has described to us a cliss of persons 


who appear to be wise by always objecting, beeause then there is an end of 
the business ; whereas, if you were to assent, there would be something to 
be done, some energy to b emploved, some skill to be made use of, son 
risk to be run, from which the small mind shrinks, and against which it 
shelters itself under its own incapacity, pronounces that the thing eannot 
be done, and leaves valuable lives and the honour of the country to be sacri- 
ficed by its imbeeility.”’ : 

A third section of the speech dealt in the same manner with negotia- 
tions concerning the plan of Omar Pasha; and threw equal blame upon 
the authorities who, two thousand miles off, gave orders as to details 
which they did not comprehend. He implied blame upon Lord Claren- 
don for consulting with the French Government; and he put in a 
telling light all the facts most adverse to the Government,—praising 
Omar Pasha, defending the Turkish officers, defending Lord Stratford 
“always in the right’ after he made up his quarrel with General Wil- 
liams. He condemned Ministers for not having asked for the money 
50,0007. or 100,000/.—that would have saved Kars ; and he charged Lord 
Panmure with something like falsehood. 

** Did Lord Panmure write a despatch on the Mth of July to say that 
there was no reom for hope? Did this noble Lord, who is the War Mi- 
nister of England, write a despatch to say it was ‘too late to regret the 
policy which has left General Williams and his army exposed to such 
straits’? Did he read that despatch of the 3d of August to the French Go- 
vernment? He did. And yet, when asked in public for information re- 
lative to the war, he says, ‘I think Turkey in Asia will be able to maintain 
herself.” Why, if the House will pardon that conduct on the part of a 
Minister who ‘is bound to speak the truth—if it will tolerate conduct such 
as that—talk not to me of Ministerial responsibility. It is a faree—an idl 
ceremony. That statement was made to lull the public suspicion—to ealm 
the public mind, It was made as this Parliament was about to break up for 
the session, I impeach this Minister for shameful neglect; and I charge 
him with having perverted his duty, not only to his allies and to his Sove- 
reign, but to the sacred cause of trath.”  (Cheers.) 

In an earlier part of his speech Mr. Whiteside demanded the vote of 
Lord John Russell. Quoting a passage from Lord John’s speech in ex- 
planation of his abafdonment of Lord Aberdeen in 1855, he observed that 
Lord John, like a true patriot, upset the Aberdcen Administration be- 
cause it did not carry on the war with vigour. 

** There is something vi singular in the ace unt given by the noble 
Lord of that Government. We seems to have considered that the combi- 
nation of the Premier, Lord Aberdeen, with the War Minister, the Duke of 
ee : wy all the difficulty, because if we had a good War 
w Mi sae a vad | rime Minister, or a good Prime Minister and a bad 
tie be mister, public affairs might be successfully conducted, but with the 
er n of two bad Ministers that was absolut ly impossible. Nay, the 
spirit or Copa en nt to Uiscinguler exteut—ho cage, if the fiery 
ined then edhea oe os x r for Tiverton, in the capacity of War Minister, 
er ai. a o the rigid nature of _ the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
stent ; — lave been a good one. The noble Lord illustrated his 

aning by historic references with which his ric hly cultivated mind en- 
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1e danger from corruption, and suggested the remedy. The noble | 


etic language of Lord Clarendon; who discoverel the misconduct and | 
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nt out Colonel Williams to do what he could without au- | ables him to supply himself, and thus to enliven our debates. Wh 


y, if 
Lord North had been in the place of Lord Chatham we should not Lave 
made the conquest of Canada; and if Lord Chatham had been in the place 
of Lord North, we should not have had to lament the capitulation of Sara- 
toga. Whois Lord North? We can guess—(Loud lengliier’ —but the mo- 
dern Chatham is now before us—-(Renewed laughter and cheers)—he who 
is to exalt the nation to the height of glory, to terrify the enemies of Eng- 
land by his name, and, like his immortal predecessor, to make his influence 
felt wherever war rages in every quarter of the globe. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) The flatterers of Lord Palmerston say that he succeeded tohis position 
at a time of great difficulty. That is true, but such was his ambition. 
Times of calamity and confusion produce the greatest minds. It is then that 
the genius of the statesman shines conspicuous amid the general gloom, as 
lightning is most brilliant in contrast with the darkest clouds. The noble 
Member for London, however, only wanted one great Minister, but he got 
two—a Prime Minister of surpassing energy, and a War Minister of sur- 
prising genius. Let us inquire whether their action has been equal to their 
ability ; and then I will ask the noble Lord whether his splendid illusion is 
not dispelled, and whether, with reference to the sentiments he expressed on 
the occasion to which I have referred—if the war in Asia does not appear 
to have been conducted with due energy and vigour—he can, as a consci- 
entious man, vote against the resolution [ am about to submit to the House,” 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

The peroration—** Search through this mass of jargon, and you will look 
in vain for the evidence of wisdom or vigour. Here you have idle words 
for brilliant deeds—polished phrases for prompt and decisive actions, Tur- 
key expected and deserved more from Eng!and; and therefore, Sir, I place 
this resolution in your hands, invoking in its support the votes of a pa- 
triotic Parliament, as I anticipate the approving voice of an indignant 
people.” (Prolonged Opposition cheers.) 

The Arrornry-GeneraL answered Mr. Whiteside ; proposing to bring 
the House from the lofty flights of vivid and powerful rhetoric to.the 
domain of sober facts. To judge how far the English Government is re- 
sponsible for the fall of Kars, we must consider the state in which Gene- 
ral Williams found the Turkish army—* a rabble and no army,” as he 
designates it. The deplorable state of things that he found at Erzeroum 
and Kars General Williams sought to remedy, and partially succeeded, 
His Government could give him no authority, they could only give him 
instructions ; and if he reecived no authority from the Turkish Govern- 
ment, surely for that the British Government is not to blame. As to 
Lord Stratford, were gentlemen opposite prepared to say that he should 
have been recalled? Would they censure Lord Clarendon because he 
did not recall that distinguished diplomatist at a time of great emer- 
gency? ‘The Attorney-General contended, that Lord Stratford except as 
regards his first omissions, and Lord Clarendon throughout, had given 
General Williams efficient assistance; procuring, in succession, the dis- 
missal of Zarif and Shukri Pashas, and the appointment of Vassif Pasha, 
who had precise instructions to cobéperate with General Williams. It 
was most important to maintain Kars, but neither Turkey nor England 
had the requisite means at their disposal. With regard to the plans for the 
relief of Kars, he vindicated the course pursued by the Government in 
staying the desperate expedition proposed by the Porte, in requesting 
the assent of the French Government to the plan of Omar Pasha, in de- 
ferring to the opinions of the Gen rals in the Crimea, who declined to 
spare the Turkish troops. 

“The honourable and learned gentleman says, we ought to have sent 
money. In what form—as a gift, or a loan? J# we had proposed to send 
money as a gift, we should have been teld that we were resorting to the 
worn-out and mischievous system of subsidies. We did ask for a loan; 
and we also asked the sanction of the House tothe raising of a Turkish Con- 
tingent. Whoso loud in opposing the Turkish Contingent as the honourable 
gentlemen opposite When we asked for a loan, how was the proposal re- 
ceived? We were told we had not made out a sufficient case of necessity on 
the part of Turkey. This, let it be remembered, was in the month of July, 
at the very time when it was necessary, if at all, to send assistance to Kare 
I should like to know where the honourable and learned Member for Enni.- 
killen was on that occasion; he who today denounced with such glowing and 
fervid eloquence the ambitious projects of Russia, and who really seems to 
lament that the war has been terminated and that peaceful and amicable 
relations have been restored? Why, he voted against the Turkish loan!” 
(Laughter and cheers.) 

After a shorter spe ech from Lord Jown MANNers in support of Mr. 
Whiteside, and another from the Lonp-Apvocarte on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, on the motion of Mr, J. G. Puirimiore the debate was od- 
journed until Tuesday. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, the Earl of Maumesnury, who 
had given notice of a motion substantially the same as M1. Whitesice’s, 
notified that he should withdraw it. He said that he was “ coeree: by 
circumstances "’ into taking that course,—the prolonged absenee of Jord 
Clarendon ; the importance of his motion, that rendered a week's notice 
necessary. Only the day before, Lord Clarendon had laid the treaty of 
Paris on the table and fixed Monday for its consideration, It would be 
inconvenient to have two debates on the same subject; and under these 
circumstances he would withdraw his motion. He asked if Lord Cia- 
rendon would lay on the table the terms of the motion he intended to 
make on Monday. 

Earl Granvitie—* If I rightly understand the noble Lord, he altoge- 
ther withdraws his notice of motion with respect to Kars,” 

The Earl of MaLMEespuny—* Yes.” 

Earl GraANVILLE—“* I am glad to hear it.” 
laugh.) 

The Earl of MALMEsBURY 
tion.” 

Earl Granvitie—* The terms of the motion to be made by my n 
friend on Monday evening will be laid on your Lordships’ table on Frid 

The debate in the Commons was resumed by Mr, J. G, Pauaimo 
but it had not the same degree of interest as the discussion of the proce- 
ding evening. The substance of his speech was a vindication of the zcul 
and diligence of Lord Clarendon and a condemnation of Lord Stratford. 
Mr. Phillimore had given notice of an amendment, to the effect that a 
Select Committee should be appointed to inquire into the conduct of 
Lord Stratford: but as he “ would not stand between the Ministers of 
the Crown and the majority which, if the House were not transported 
by party violence beyond the bounds of reason, they had a right to cx- 
pect,” he would withdraw his amendment. 

The next speaker was Mr. Ker Seymer; who, picturing himself as 
undertaking the thankless task of interposing between two parties drawn 
up in hostile array, to persuade them to return home without finishing 
the battle, produced an amendment, to the effect that it would not be 


(“* Hear, hear!” a 


“The noble Earl has not replied to my ques- 
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expedient to offer any judgment on the causes and consequences of the 
capitulation of Kars until the House had considered the treaty of peace 
and the protocols. The gist of his speech was, that Ministers had to 
contend against immense difficulties, arising from the procrastination of 
the Turkish Pashas and the misconduct of Lord Stratford ; and its practi- 
cal conclusion, that the House should reserve its decision. 

The Cuanceitor of the Excurqver touched upon three points, and 
treated them very distinctly. Mr. Whiteside assumed that the Govern- 
ment are responsible for the war in Asia; but if the Government had 
not assumed that responsibility, Mr. Whiteside’s accusation falls to the 
ground. But it was said they assumed the responsibility when they sent 
General Williams as Commissioner to Kars. They might have erred in 
interfering so far, but that interference was caused by their belief in the 
importance of the operations in Asia Minor. The French might have 
sent a Commissioner, but from the first the French Government did not 
attach so much importance to the operations in Asia Minor as the British 
Government. General Williams was not the only person who acted as 
Commissioner to a foreign army—there was an English Commissioner at 
the French head-quarters. Circumstances gave General Williams an 
exceptional position ; the Turkish officers were destitute of energy and 
ability; General Williams was thus enabled to assume something like 
the command of Kars; and that circumstance led Mr. Whiteside to make 
it appear almost as if Kars was defended by an English army, for the 
failure of which the English Government was responsible. Nothing 
could be more remote from the truth or more at variance with fact. Any 
one who listened to Mr. Whiteside would have supposed that Asia Minor 
was the main theatre of operations: but all military judges agree that 
the main object was to take Sebastopol. Had troops been withdrawn 
from before Sebastopol to relieve Kars, the Government would indeed 
have neglected their duty. Sir George Lewis contended that the loss of 
Kars was not of great political importance ; that it had no political effect 
on the negotiations, for the preliminaries of peace were substantially 
adopted by Austria, England, and France before the fall of Kars was 
known. Instead of falling short of the preliminaries, put in shape 
without reference to the capture of Kars, the treaty goes beyond them. 
There is no trace in the protocols of any concession made by England 
and France in consideration of the capture of Kars. Nothing is said 
about equivalents, and the restoration of Kars stands in a distinct article 
of the treaty. Sir George gave a detailed explanation to show that there 
was no delay on the part of this Government with respect to the ad- 
vances of the Turkish loan. The act received the Royal assent on the 
14th August; the loan was negotiated on the 20th; on the 25th, 100,000 
sovereigns were delivered to the War Department for shipment; a simi- 
lar sum on the 3lst August, and on the 8th, 13th, and 15th September ; 
making 500,000/. The delay in the application of the money took place 
in the process of transfer to the Turkish Government, which objected to 
the arrangements thought necessary to secure the proper expenditure of 
the loan. The 500,0007. was not transferred until the Ist December, 
In the mean time, the Turkish Government had obtained from the Messrs. 
— 583,000/.; and thus they indirectly obtained a portion of the 
oan. 

Sir George declined to accept the amendment of Mr. Seymer, because 
it gave the go-by to Mr. Whiteside’s motion—a motion which Ministers 
felt it their duty to meet. They courted a decision on the motion as 
originally made, confident in an acquittal. 

Sir Joun PaxincrTon insisted that the Government were responsible 
for the fall of Kars, He relied on two despatches in the blue-book. 
Having cleared the way by png | his opinion that the conduct of 
Lord Stratford, which he could not vindicate, “‘had no material effect in 
causing the fall of Kars,” Sir John laid great stress on the rejection by 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Panmure of the expedition to relieve the for- 
tress planned by the Porte, and condemned them for presuming to judge 
of the merits of the route selected and the condition of the troops to be 
employed. After distinctly refusing to adopt the proposition of the Porte, 
how could they say they were not responsible for the consequences ? 

Mr. Layarp took a share in the debate adverse to the Opposition. 
He held, that although the Government were to blame in some matters, 
yet it is unfair to attribute the loss of Kars solely to them. Reminding 
the House that he had frequently called their attention to the importance 
of operations in Asia Minor, he said that no one except Lord Ellen- 
borough supported him. Why did not Mr. Whiteside make his speech 
on the perilous state of things in Asia Minor two years ago? His de- 
sire seemed to be rather to beat the Government than to beat the Rus- 
sians. His attack was directed against Lord Palmerston, whereas all 
the misconduct took place before Lord Aberdeen retired from office. 
Lord Aberdeen did not take precautions to defend the frontier of Asia 
Minor when the war broke out, and he ought to bear the responsibility. 

Mr. Layard made a qualified defence of Lord Stratford ; and this seems 
to have excited Mr. Macurre, who amused the House for some time by 
the energetic way in which he expressed his “scorn, indignation, and 
disgust” at Lord Stratford’s proceedings; and the equally unequivocal 
denunciation he applied to the Turkish Pashas and officers—* the most 
atrocious miscreants that ever polluted the earth with their presence, 
dunkards, traitors, robbers, blackguards—everything that is abominable 
under the sun.” 

Sir Wixu1am Heartucore was inclined to adopt the amendment of Mr. 
Seymer ; but the Government, by refusing to accept it, drove him into a | 
corner, and he should be compelled to vote with Mr. Whiteside. 

Mr. Warner and Mr. Sergeant Sure defended the Government. 

Here Sir Epwarp Lytron moved the adjournment of the debate. 
Lord Patmerston, expressing his surprise at that motion, said that the 
mind of the House was made up; every man entitled to speak could not ; 
the _— of the House was that they should decide the question that | 
night. 

% I can quite understand that the party who have in another place shrunk | 
from this motion, daunted evidently by the speech of the mover of this re- 
solution, may wish to shrink and escape from a division here also. (Chcer's.) 
We will not lend ourselves to such invitations. We are here prepared to sit 
till the latest hour of the morning to which our discussions can extend. 
(Cheers.) I will take the sense of the House tonight ; and I have no hesi- 
tation whatever in expressing my conviction that the result will be the re- 

ection by a large majority of the motion of the honourable and learned 
ember for Enniskillen.”” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disrarnt said, that the moment he saw the amendment of Mr. 
Seymer he felt that there was less chance than he could desire of a divi- 
sion that night. The real cause of their not dividing was that gentle- | 








men put amendments on the paper without due reflection. Mr. Philli- 
more, it appeared, never intended to bring forward his amendment. [If 
he had not given notice, Mr. Seymer would have moved his amendment 
on Monday, and the whole question would have been before them, 

‘* I shal] support my honourable friend the Member for Hertfordshire in 
his fair and reasonable proposition that this debate should be adjourned - 
and as the noble Lord boasts of his power of sitting up, I tell him that he 
will find me ready also in my place, and that I will not rest till I obtain for 
my honourable friend that opportunity of recording his views upon this 
wunjoct to which he is entitled. The noble Lord has assumed a tone not at 
all befitting the occasion. It is not altogether an unusual tone with the 
noble Lord, but, in my opinion it is a most unwarrantable one, and I assure 
wn 4 Lord that it is a tone to which I for one never will succumb.” 

neers. 

The House then divided—For the adjournment, 173; against it, 243. 
majority, 70. The announcement of the numbers was received with 
loud cheering from the Ministerial benches. 

Mr. MAtrys moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Lord Patmerstoy, remarking that as Mr. Disraeli proposed to stay 
and support the motion for adjournment, and as the division might be 
taken as an indication of the division on the main question—(Loud cries 
of “* Hear, hear !”"—he would consent to adjourn the debate until 
Thursday. 

Debate adjournea accordingly. 

When the House assembled on Thursday, several orders of the day had 
precedence on the yaper. It was proposed that they should be post- 
poned. Mr. Dunxor complained of this; saying that the only object of 
gentlemen opposite ia supporting the adjournment was to give an oppor- 
tunity for five or sit more speeches on a subject devoid of interest and 
already virtually detided. Mr. Matrns also made an appeal on behalf 
of private Members. 

Lord PaLmerston said, he was not the proper person to appeal to. 
He had been willing to conclude the debate on ‘Tuesday ; but Mr. Malins 
himself stepped in and again moved the adjournment after the House had 
decided not to adjoun. It would be better to go on with the debate now. 

Accordingly, the orders of the day having been postponed, Sir Epwarp 
Lyrron resumed thedebate on Kars. He said he did not intend to give 
offence by moving tie adjournment on Tuesday: he had no personal 
wish to gratify; friexds urged him to do it; many Members who usually 
speak had not spoke:, and he had looked upon the adjournment as a 
matter of course. Te would endeavour to make amends for his unin- 
tentional offences bycondensing what he had to say as much as possible, 

Ministers laid the tame of the fall of Kars on the Turkish administra- 
tion ; and Lord Clarerdon had said that the neglected garrison would have the 
satisfaction of knowig ‘that their sufferings troubled the sleep and repose 
of the Turkish Minixers, who, in default of all ordinary measures of relief, 
never ceased to pny for their safety and success.’’ But were there not 
other Ministers besiles the Turkish whose repose that neglected garrison 
might have trouble, and whom the default of all ordinary measures of re- 
lief might have inpired not only with the piety of prayer but the humility 
of repentance? Tord Clarendon wrote admirable despatches; if despatches 
would have saved ars, Lord Clarendon would have saved it. Ministers, 
indeed, wrote admrably ; but he did not see how they could have acted 
worse. Granted tlt men could not have heen drawn from the Crimea: 
Kars did not fall rom want of men; Kars fell from famine; the want 
was not men, but npney. Yet not a shilling of the »xes so cheerfully paid 
by England for the \efence of the Sultan’s dominions Went jin aid of the 
General who was:defending those dominions—‘ the great keys of Asia 
Minor.”” What reason did the Chancellor of the Exchequer wage for 
not asking the House for a small sum—say 100,000/.?) Why, that 
the amount was contemptible! But if they would not apply for a 
erant, why was the Turkish loan so long deferred? Had he been in the 
House he should have voted for the loan. What his party objected to was, 
however, not the loan, but the joint-guarantee with France. Had the 
conduct of gentlemen on that side of the House been such as could lead 
Ministers to suppose that the Opposition would have gone to a division in 
the spring against a proposal to give pecumary aid to Turkey? What aid 
did Ministers give? They took 20,000 Turks into their pay—and that was 
the reason why they could not be sent to Kars! They assigned to General 
Williams a doubtful position with equivocal suthority. ‘The Ambassador 
neglected the Commissioner, and when the Ambassador, rebuked for his 
neglect, asked what were the powers of the Commissioner, he got no reply. 

Going over in detail the negotiations respecting the various plans for the 
relief of Kars, Sir Edward charged the Government with haying no pre- 
meditated scheme; with having obstructed the schemes of the Porte; with 
having neglected to consult with France in April or May upon the proba- 
bilities of the campaign in Asia; and with having failed to supply all that 
General Williams demanded. There might be a majority against the mo- 
tion: many would vote from conviction, many from the loyal affection of 
party, some from personal admiration of the noble Lord; but a majority 
would not be tantamount to an acquittal. ‘* Not a stepdo you take, not a 
conception do you originate, not a strategy prepare, until you are over- 
whelmed by the logical consequences of your own improvidence and neglect ; 
and the stain of the fall of Kars will cling to your memory as a Government 
as long as history can turn to the blue-book for the record of a fortitude 
which, in spite of your negligence and languor, still leaves us proud of the 
English name.”’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Vernon Smiru favourably contrasted the tone of Sir Edward 
Lytton’s speech with the vituperation of Mr. Whiteside, and charac- 
terized the motion as one for party purposes. But the defence he offered 
of the Government was superseded, later in the debate, by a speech from 
Lord Palmerston. Mr. Vansirrart said that he had intended to vote 
with the Government; but the tone of the speeches of Ministers, who 
treated the question as one involving approval of their general policy, 
compelled him to vote with Mr. Whiteside. Captain Larran and Co- 


| lonel Dunne discussed the military merits of the plans for the relief of 


Kars; the former vindicating, the latter condemning the decisions of the 
Government. Mr. Cowan defended the War Minister and the Govern- 
ment from censure they did not deserve; and recommended the House to 
avoid “all these vain and worthless discussions,” and to unite at the 
command of their beloved Sovereign in thanking Heaven for the re- 
storation of peace. Mr. Lippgxt would yote for the amendment, on the 
ground stated by its mover; although he believed the fall of Kars was 
attributable to a want of energy and foresight on the part of the Goyern- 
ment. 

It was now the hour of dinner ; the House had grown thin ; no Mem- 
ber seemed disposed to rise after Mr. Liddell, and a ery of ‘ Divide! 
arose. At length Sir James Granam got upon his feet ; and, assuring 
Mr. Dunlop, if he were in his place, that he did not intend to make & 
speech for display, said he should compress his observations into the 
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smallest possible space. He had doubts as to how he should yote. He 
knew the difficulties with which a servant of the Crown has to contend ; 
he knew from experience—from the authority of all great commanders— 
how difficult it is to conduct a great war with divided authority ; and he 
quoted the dicta of Wellington and Napoleon to support his opinion. He 
remarked that, thanks to the courtesy of Lord Raglan, the alliance with 
France had been preserved unbroken ; and he passed to a consideration of the 
character of General Williams, to show that he was fit for his post. Mr. 
Lavard had attacked the Government of Lord Aberdeen ; he preferred 
kicking a defunct Administration to a living one. He quoted the blue- 
book to show that Lord Clarendon and the Duke of Newcastle had, in 
1854, directed attention to the war in Asia; and that they had urged the 
Porte to adopt without delay the necessary measures for the campaign in 
1855. Dividing the blame imputed to the Government into two parts,— 
that being dissatisfied with Lord Stratford they did not recall him, and 
that they omitted to send,aid to Kars in 1855,—he contended that, al- 
though he could not vindicate Lord Stratford's conduct, yet, considering 
his great services, it would have been a fatal error to aceall him. , 
Coming to the second point—the omission of sending aid to Kars in 
1855—Sir James admitted that the defence of Kars was secondary to the 
capture of Sebastopol. He seemed at first to approve of the refusal to 
allow Omar Pasha, while the operations before Sebastopol were pending, 
to take away his army; and he seemed to think that the House would 
not condemn the Government because it gave way to the indisposition of 
the French to favour any operations elsewhere until Sebastopol was 
taken. But later in his speech, after blaming the Government for not 
supplying General Williams with money, he statel distinctly that he 
thought the wishes of Omar Pasha might have bem met, and that his 
yeterans might have been replaced by the Turkish Contingent. Too 
much had been conceded to the unfounded prejudices of our French al- 
lies. He desired to speak with the utmost defereme of the Emperor of 
the French, but the mortification felt by the Turks when the movement 
of their troops was made dependent upon his will, vas natural and well- 
founded. 
With respect to his vote, Sir James said he could not bring himself to 
say, as an abstract proposition—it might be from prejudice, it might be 
from kindly feeling towards old friends—that Lord Ularendon was defi- 
cient in foresight and Lord Palmerston deficient in mergy. The objects 
of the war had been obtained; and it would be ungenerous to the Ad- 


ministration that conducted the war to that concluson, to declare that | 


it is altogether unworthy of the confidence of the comtry, and that it 
has failed in foresight and energy. ‘For these reason, 1 shall neither 
yote for the amendment nor for the motion.” (Cheers. 

Mr. DisRakxt next rose, and made with the exceptim of Mr. White- 
side’s the longest speech in the debate. He opened by remarking that 
Sir James Graham had tempered justice with mercy ; had spoken against 
Ministers, for whom he intended to vote; and had dedared them sinners 
to be condemned, dut that, abstrectedly considered, -hey are innocent. 
He vindicated the propriety of the debate from the attacks of the Scotch 
Members. He denied that it was an entirely factious movement on the 
part of the Opposition ; and, discoursing on the functions of an Opposition, 
—to vindicate its principles, to offer its criticisms on public affairs with- 
out the slightest reference to the consequences of a division,—he de- 
clared that nothing would deter his friends and himself from taking a 
course founded on justice and right; and that “no majority, however 
accidentally gained, can deprive discussion of its consequences, nor pre- 
vent truth from prevailing.” 

Mr. Whiteside’s remarks oa Lord Stratford had been “ misunderstood.” 
When the fall of Kars became known, every machinery was put in motion 
to convince the public that Lord Stratford was the cause of the disaster. 
But Mr. Whiteside did not bring him before the House to be branded by its 
verdict. There is no reference to the conduct of Lord Stratford in the reso- 
lution. That conduct, as shown in the documents placed on the table, is 
indefensible ; and Mr. Whiteside’s argument was, that if Lord Stratford 
sinned the Government did not recall him; and therefore they, and not 
Lord Stratford, were responsible. The conduct of Lord Stratford is by no 
means an important portion of the subject under discussion. They were 
om men, and expressed in their resolutions what they said in their speeches. 

ey did not want to upset the Government. ‘ We are not the men for 
that. If we wanted to upset a Government, we should seck some artist on 
the benches behind the First Minister.” A little more than a year ago, a 
very fine artist did upset the Aberdeen Government. And why? ‘ main- 
ly, specifically, particularly, and precisely,’’ because he was dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the war in Asia. A Government was set up, headed 
by the modern Chatham, to carry on the war with vigour. General Wil- 
liams was then at his post, looking for support. What did Ministers do ? 
Did they send him men? It was said that it was not in their power to do 
so—all the energies of France and England, of Sardinia and Turkey, were, 
forsooth, concentrated at Sebastopol. He did not dispute that they were 
playing for a great stake; but had not Russia also everything at stake at 
ebastopol, and did she not contrive to fight for the prize she had set her 
heart upon in Asia Minor? It exceeds belief that the Allies could not send 
20,000 men to assist a beleaguered garrison in Armenia. But if they did 
not send men, neither did they send money ; and they justified their failure 
by saying that they would have had no chance of carrying a vote in that 

ouse. What a doctrine to advance in the House of Commons! And when 
they raised a tardy loan, what did they do with it? Not one piastre went 
to the relief of Kars. ‘ 

At the close of his speech, Mr. Disraeli contrasted the position of Lord 
Palmerston, in making an attack upon the Ashburton treaty, containing 
charges little short of treason, and ending by a motion for papers, with that 
of Mr, Whiteside, who made an explicit motion. On the second night of the 
debate, Lord Palmerston—“ this great statesman, who could not enter on 
any imprudent course ’’—had the satisfaction of finding the House couated 
out. “ Therefore, I think the noble Lord, who took such an exulting tone 
the other night, and who seemed to suppose that ours is to be the mi- 
nority and his the majority, ought toremember that, whatever our fate may 
be, it will be at least superior to that of the noble Lord when in a similar 
position.” 

Lord Joun Russet pointed out, that the moment to make this motion 
had been chosen with singular infelicity. If the war had gone on, it might 
have been suid that Turkey in Asia was endangered by the loss of Kars : 
but in a few weeks Kars will again bear the flag of Turkey. Or it might 
be said that the loss of Kars was injurious to the negotiations : but Mr. 
Whiteside did not follow Lord Malmesbury’s example, and wait for the 
treaty to see if it bore testimony to his opinion ; he brought on the mo- 
tion the _~ day the treaty was laid before the House! On the whole, 
Lord John ¢ ought the objects of the war had been attained. Lord Aber- 





was by an expedition to the Crimea; and the Governments of France and 
England determined to encounter any risk rather than allow that expedition 
to fail. He heard with astonishment the doctrine of Mr. Disraeli that the Go- 
vernment could obtain men to send to Asia; because he remembered, 
that “‘ after every means of pressure had been employed, we were only 
able to send just a sufficient number of troops to the Crimea to hold the 
lines at Sebastopol.” Lord Aberdeen’s Government proposed to raise a 
Foreign Legion : who used language that prevented them from doing so > 
Lord Derby, Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Disraeli and his friends! It was 
no doubt desirable to send money to Turkey: but who were foremost in 
refusing the Turkish loan? “ The right honourable gentleman and 
his friends.” Mr, Disraeli, because it suited his purpose, said that 
Lord John resigned because he objected to the mode of conducting the 
war in Asia. Mr. Disraeli’s memory may, as he says, have become 
weaker, but certainly his imagination has become stronger. Why Lord 
John resigned, was because he did not feel justified in opposing Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion. After paying a tribute to General Williams, and 
repeating that we have gained the objects of the war, Lord John con- 
cluded to this effect— 

“I think also, that the position in which we now find ourselves is in a 
great measure due to the principles of our constitution. It was said by a 
noble Lord in another dean, that in the war now happily at an end the 
principle of representative government was on its trial. I can hardly agree 
to that statement, because I think that the principle of representative go- 
vernment had already been subjected to shocks as severe, and had always 
been triumphant. This war, however, is another triumph to that principle. 
We end the war with our finances unimpaired, with our trade uninjured, 
with a spirit as high as it was at the commencement of the war; and this, 
Sir, proves to me that a representative form of government is as great a 
tower of strength in war as it is a cause of prosperity in peace. The free 
expression of public opinion may cause at times some injustice, and I my- 
self have somewhat suffered from it; but it is inherent in free institutions, 
and those institutions have, I believe; deserved increased admiration and 
gained fresh lustre from the contest in which we have been engaged.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

Lord Patmerston, in answer to the taunts of Mr. Disraeli, denied 
that he had made any attempt to stifle the debate. He thought on 
Tuesday that it was desirable to continue the debate; he thought on 
Tuesday, and thought now, that the division on the adjournment repre- 
sented the opinion of the House, and that they were then only perform- 
ing what has often been called the Parliamentary process of dividing 
first and debating afterwards, 

Mr. Whiteside had made a wonderful speech; ‘a speech, however, 
which must have impressed every one who saw it—I say ‘saw’ it in 
preference to saying ‘heard’ it, as displaying on the part of the honourable 
and learned gentleman rather an activity of body than a vigour of mind,” 
(‘“* Hear, hear !’’ and laughter.) But it did no credit to his judgment. 
He began by a dissertation on the interests of England as connected with 
India and Persia: nothing could be better calculated to increase a suspicion 
which the enemies of England entertain—which the Russians had tried to 
instil into our allies—that we were dragging them into a war not for the 
defence of Turkey but the protection of India. He denied such an insinua- 
tion. England needs no allies to defend herself wherever she may be at- 
tacked. It is a total misrepresentation of the policy that guided us to say 
that we entered on the war to defend India against a Russian attack. 

Lord Palmerston defended Lord Stratford against the vituperation of Mr. 
Whiteside, and contended that Lord Stratford is of all men the fittest for 
the post he occupies; that Lord Stratford, although it is to be lamented that, 
‘** from pressure of business or any other cause,”’ he omitted to answer the 
letters of General Williams, did all he could at Constantinople to obtain 
what General Williams wanted. Had the Government recalled Lord 
Stratford, they might have shown that they possessed “ energy,”’ but they 
would assuredly not have evinced much * foresight.”” ‘It is due to Lord 
Stratford to mention, in connexion with that recent great act which may 
perhaps be called the Magna Charta of the Christian population of Turkey, 


| that when, in 1846, upon the termination of Sir Robert Peel’s Administra- 





tion, I became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Stratford was on 
leave of absence in this country, and I deemed it my duty to urge the re- 
quest that he would consent to continue to hold his office and would return 
to Constantinople. Lord Stratford did not belong to our party; he was a 
friend of Lord Derby; it was Lord Derby, indeed, who gave him the title 
which he wears with so much honour to himself: but Lord Stratford, then 
Sir Stratford Canning, said he would return to Constantinople upon one 
condition—what was that condition? It was that he should be supported 
by the Government at home, and urged to continue his exertions—those 
exertions which he had never intermitted during the long years he had 
been in Turkey—to obtain that equality between the Christians and Ma- 
hometans, which has at last crowned the efforts of his life."” (Cheers.) 

The Government never undertook to carry on the war in Asia: the deci- 
sive blow was to be struck in the Crimea, the heart of the Russian power. 
They were resolved not to be drawn away by collateral and extraneous pur- 
poses ; their great object was to capture Sebastopol and get possession of the 
Russian fleet. Russia was defending herself at home; and it is no disgrace, 
as Mr. Disraeli alleged, that England and France could not oppose Russia 
on her own soil with an equal force. It was not the loss of the mere posi- 
tion at Kars that was to be lamented—because they had resolved not to 
sheathe the sword while an inch of Turkey remained in the hands of Russia 
—it was because the conqueror in battle had been forced to surrender by 
pressure of famine. What led to the fall of Kars was want of provisions and 
the want of a relieving force. The want of provisions was caused y the mis- 
conduct of the Pasha of Erzeroum, who was intrusted with the money 
to obtain them, but who left them half-way between Kars and Erze- 


roum, where they were seized by the Russians, Lord Palmerston 
here entered into a minute analysis of the facts, to show that the 
English Government were justified in objecting to the plan for 


relief projected by the Turkish Government; that the route by ‘Trebizond 
was the best for a relieving army; and that they were justified in deferring 
to the opinions of the Allied Generals with regard to the removal of Omar 
Pasha’s army. “I think that no man of reasonable views will maintain 
that the Governments of England and France were not right in upholding 
the decision of their generals, that no portion of the troops should be taken 
from Sebastopol until Sebastopol had fallen before the attack of the Allies, 
The question, then, resolves itself into—nothing. (Laughter and cheers.) 
The censure that is cast upon us is, in fact, a censure for having done our 
best to get possession of Sebastopol. It is a censure for having pursued a 
course which would end the great objects of the war, and for not ey | 
taken a course which would have defeated the great objects of the war. 
ain quite content to take our stand on that issue.” (Cheers.) 

As to the conduct of the Opposition during the war, Lord Palmerston 
said he would be the first to do justice to the course they had pursued—a 
line of action which an Opposition has not always pursued. ‘* With those 
little e tions to which my noble friend behind me has adverted where 


xcep A - 
deen’s Government had decided that the mode of obtaining those objects ‘ flesh and blood could not withstand the temptation—such, for example, as 
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the opposition to giving the ‘Turks money, without which the war could not 
go on, and the attempt to prevent us from raising additional troops in the 
tirst operations of the war,—with those exceptions, I am willing to admit 
that the course which they have taken has been most honourable to them- 
selves and perfectly in accordance with the general feeling of the country.” 
(Ministerial cheers.) 
He wound up his speech in a triumphant strain of panegyric on his own 
administration of the war, and ended with a taunt to his <r “The 
y opposite, whatever may have been their energy in debate, have shown 
ttle foresight as to the result of this motion ; and I am satisfied that if they 
pursue the duty of Opposition with no more judgment than they have dis- 
played with regard to the motion, the people of this country will be of opin- 
ion that the longer they sit where they do the better it will be for the country. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Upon these grounds I go with confidence to a divi- 
sion.”’ — cheers.) 
p Mr. Wurresipe replied, in a brief speech, full of retort ; and the House 
ivided. 


The first division was taken on Mr. Seymer’s amendment; which was 
negatived by 451 to 52. 


The Spraker then put the original question. _The House again di- | 


vided—Ayes, 176; Noes, 303; Majority against the motion, 127. The 
announcement was received with enthusiastic cheers from the Ministerial 
benches. 

Austrian Occupation or Irary. 

Lord Lynpuursr gave notice last week that he intended to call the 
attention of the Peers tothe oceupation of a portion of Italy by Austrian 
troops. On Monday, the Earl of CLARENDON appealed to him, *‘ on public 
grounds alone,” to postpone his motion for the present. If he did, it 
would be more likely to promote those interests which both have at heart. 

Lord Lynpuvrst consented ; but added—* I shall observe with con- 
siderable anxiety the course which is intended to be pursued to put an 
end to the intolerable grievances and misgovernment under which the 
people of Italy have been so long suffering.” 

Marriace Law. 

Lord Broveuam presented a bill to make some amendments in the 
marriage-law so far as it is conflicting in the two countries of England 
and Scotland. The first part of the bill is intended to prevent the eva- 
sion of the English marriage-law by parties removing across the Scottish 
border and there contracting a marriage according to the law of Scotland. 
He proposes that if Scotland were not the birthplace or domicile of the 
parties, three weeks’ residence in that country should be a condition pre- 
cedent to the validity of the marriage. The second part of the bill pro- 

that persons, after a twelvemonth’s residence in Scotland, may ob- 
tain a divorce in a Scotch court which will be valid in England. 

The bill was read a first time. 





Tue Peace Documents. 

The papers and protocols arising out of the negotiations at the Paris 
Congress have been laid before Parliament. They consist of the treaty 
of peace, the ratifications of which were exchanged at Paris on the 27th 
April; the conventions annexed to the treaty ; and the protocols of the 
various sittings during the discussion of the treaty, and after it had been 
signed by the Plenipotentiaries. Of these papers, the most interesting 
are the treaty of peace, its annexes, and the protocols containing the dis- 
cussion at the sitting of the 8th April, already imperfectly presented to 
the public. 

The hiatus in the copy of the treaty of peace published last week we 
are now enabled to supply from the authentic copy of the document it- 
self. The articles omitted were as follows. 

* Article 4. Their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the King of Sardivia, and 


the Sultan, engage to restore to his Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias | 


the towns and ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria, Kertch, 


Yenikale, Kinburn, as well as all other territories occupied by the Allied | 
| in its duty if on separating it sanctioned by its silace a state of things 


troops. 
* Article 5. Their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of All the 
Russias, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, grant a full and entire am- 
nesty to those of their subjects who may have been compromised by any 


participation whatsoever in the events of the war in favour of the cause of | 


the enemy. It is expressly understood that such amnesty shall extend to 
the subjects of each of the belligerent parties who may have continued 
during the war to be employed in the service of one of the other belligerents. 

** Article 6. Prisoners of war shall be immediately given up on either 
sid 
tain and Ireland, his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, his Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French, his Majesty the King of Prussia, his Majesty the Em- 


e. 
“* Article 7. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- | 


veror of All the Russias, and his Majesty the King of Sardinia, declare the | 


ublime Porte admitted to participate in the advantages of the public law 
and system (concert) of Europe. Their Majesties engage, each on his part, 
to respect the independence and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire; guarantee in common the strict observance of that engagement; and 
will, in consequence, consider any act tending to its violation as a question 
of general interest. 


** Article 8, If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and one or 


more of the other signing Powers any misunderstanding which might en- 
danger the maintenance of their relations, the Sublime Porte and each of 
such Powers, before having recourse to the use of force, shall afford the 
other contracting parties the opportunity of preventing such an extremity 
by means of their mediation.” 

The first annexed convention relates to the closing of the Straits, and 
modities the treaty of 1841. i i i 
and Sardinia, ‘‘ wishing to record in common their unanimous determina- 
tion to conform to the ancient rule of the Ottoman empire, according to 
which the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus are closed to fo- 
pee ships of war so long as the Porte is at peace”; they on the one part, 
and the Sultan on the other, resolve to renew, with that object, the treaty 
of 1841. The Sultan reserves the right of granting firmans to light vessels 
of war employed by the foreign powers on their missions, and also the right 
of granting firmans to the ight vessels ‘‘which each of the contracting 
powers is authorized to station at the mouths of the Danube.”’ 

{An “ additional and transitory article,” appended to the treaty, provides 
that the stipulations of the convention respecting the Straits ‘shall not be 
applicable to the vessels of war employed ™ the belligerent Powers for the 
evacuation by sea of the territories occupied by their armies; but the said 
stipulations shall resume their entire effect as soon as the evacuation shall 
be terminated.’’] 

The second annexed convention, agreed to between the Emperor of Russia 


| lity; and the solution depends on t 


England, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, | 





Black Sea. ‘Article 1. The high contracting parties mutually engage not 
to have in the Black Sea any other vessels of war than those of which the 
number, the force, and the dimensions are hereinafter stipulated. Article 
2. The high contracting parties reserve to themselves each to maintain in 
that sea six steam-vessels of 50 métres in length at the line of floatation, of 
a tonnage of 800 tons at the maximum, and four light steam or sailing-ves- 
sels, of a tonnage which shall not exceed 200 tons each.”’ 

The third convention, a to between the Queen of England, the Em- 
peror of the French, and the Emperor of Russia, relates to the Aland Isles, 
** Article 1. His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, in order to re- 


| spond to the desire which has been expressed to him by their Majesties the 


Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Emperor 
of the French, declares that the Aland Islands shall not be fortified, and 
that no military or naval establishment shall be maintained or created there,” 
Besides these conventions there is another annex, signed by all the 
Plenipotentiaries, and entitled a “ Declaration respecting Maritime Law.” 
‘*The Plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty of Paris, of the 30th 


| of March 1856, assembled in conference—Considering that maritime law, 


in time of war, has long been the subject of deplorable disputes ; that the 
uncertainty of the law and of the duties in such a matter gives rise to dif- 
ferences of opinion between neutrals and belligerents which may occasion 
serious difficulties, and even conflicts; that it is consequently advantageous 
to establish a uniform doctrine on so important a point ; that the Pleni- 
potentiaries assembled in Congress at Paris cannot better respond to the in- 
tentions by which ther Governments are animated than by secking to in- 
troduce into international relations fixed principles in this respeet,—the 
abovementioned Plenivotentiaries, being duly authorized, resolved to con- 
cert among themselves as to the means of attaining this object ; and, having 
come to an agreement, have adopted the following solemn declaration—1, 
Privateering is, and remains, abolished, 2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s 
goods, with the exception of contraband of war, 3. Neutral goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture under enemy’s 
flag. 4. Blockades, ia order to be binding, must be effective—that is to 
say, maintained by aforce sufficient really to prevent access to the coast 
of the enemy. 

‘** The Governmentsof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries engage to bring 
the present declaratior to the knowledge of the States which have not taken 
part in the Congress o Paris, and to invite them to accede te it. 

** Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim cannot but be re- 
ceived with gratitude by the whole world, the ok merase Plenipotentiaries 
doubt not that the ¢eforts of their Governments to obtain the general 
adoption thereof will be crowned with full success. 

** The present dechration is not and shall not be binding, except between 
those Powers who heave acceded, or shall accede, to it. 

** Done at Paris, che 16th of April 1856.”’ 

The sitting of the 8th April began with a slight discussion on the Da- 
nubian Principalities in their transition from the present to the new state 
of things. It was then that Count Walewski invited the Congress to 
consider, before it separated, matters that might lead to future complica- 
tions, in that speech which surreptitiously crept out last week and found 
its way into the jownals. The protocol tells what followed the delivery 
of Count Walewski's speech. 

«The Earl of Clarendon, sharing the opinions expressed by Count Wa- 
lewski, declares that, like France, England proposes to recall the treo 
which she was obliged to send to Greece, so soon as she shall be able to 4 
so without inconvenience to the public tranquillity; but that it is neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to provide solid guarantees for the maintenance 
of a satisfactory state of things. According to him, the protecting Powers 
may agree among themselves upon the remedy which it 1s indispensable to 
apply to a system injurious to the country, and which has altogether de- 
varted from the object which they had proposed to themselves, when esta- 
ishing there an independent monarchy, for the wellbeing and the pros- 
perity of the Greek people. The first Plevipotentiary of Great Britain 
remarks that the treaty of March 30 opens a new wra; that, as the Em- 
peror had said to the Congress on receiving it after the signature of the 
treaty, this wra is that of peace; but, in oder to be consistent, no- 





| thing should be omitted to render that peace solid and lasting; —_ 


representing the principal Powers of Europe, the Congress would fa 


which is injurious to the political equilibrium, and which is far from 
securing peace from all danger in one of the most interesting countries of 
Europe. We have just provided, continues the Earl of Clarendon, for the 
evacuation of the dilferent territories occupied by foreign armies during the 
war; we have just taken the solemn engagement to effect the evacuation 
within the shortest period ; how would it be possible for us not seriously to 
advert to occupations which took place before the war, and to abstain from 
devising means for putting an end to them? The first Pienipotentiary of 
Great Britain does not consider it of any use to inquire as to the causes 
which have brought in foreign armies upon various points of Italy, but he 
considers that, even admitting that those causes were legitimate, it is not 
the less true, he says, that the result is an abnormal and irregular state of 
things, which can be justified only by extreme necessity, and which should 
come to an end as soon as that necessity is no longer imperiously felt; that, 
nevertheless, if endeavours are not made to put an end to that necessity, it 
will continue to exist; that if we are content to depend upon the armed 
force instead of seeking to apply a remedy to the just causes of discontent, 
it is certain that a system tittle honourable for the Governments, and lament- 
able for the people, will be perpetuated, He conceives that the adminis- 
tion of the Roman States presents inconveniences from whence dangers may 
arise which the Congress = the right to attempt to avert; that to neglect 
them would be to run the risk of labouring for the benefit of the revolution 
which all the Governments condemn and wish to prevent. The problem 
which it is a matter of urgency to solve consists, he conceives, Im com- 
bining the retreat of the foreign troops with the maintenance of tranquil- 

Ihe organization of an administration 
which by reviving confidence would render the government independent 
of foreign support; that support never succeeding in maintaiming a 
government to which the public sentiment is hostile; and there would re- 
sult from it, in his opinion, a part which France and Austria would not wish 
their armies to perform. For the wellbeing of the Pontifical States, as also 
for the interest of the sovereign authority of the Pope, it would therefore, 
in his opinion, be advantageous to recommend the secularization of the go- 
vernment, and the organization of an administrative system in harmony with 
the spirit of the age, and having for its object the happiness of the people. 
He admits that this reform might perhaps offer in Rome itself, at the present 


| moment, certain difficulties; but he thinks that it might easily be accom- 


and the Sultan, defines the limit of the Russian and Turkish forces in the | 





plished in the Legations. The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain observes, 
that for the last eight years Bologna has been in a state of siege, and that the 
rural districts are harassed by brigands: it may be hoped, he thinks, that 
by establishing in this part of the Roman States an administrative and judi- 
cial system, at once secular and distinet, and that by organizing there a 
national armed force, security and confidence would rapidly be restored, and 
the Austrian troops might shortly withdraw without having to a 
the return of fresh troubles : it is at least an experiment which, in his opim- 
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roposed for indisputable evils 


i be attempted; and this remedy 3 \ t 
ion, ought \ tet , e serious consideration of the 


ought to be submitted by the Congress tot 
ph a Britain is desirous of imitating the example given him by Count Walew- 
ski by passing over in silence acts which have obtained such grievous notoriety. 
He is of opinion that it must doubtless be admitted in principle that no go- 
yernment has the right to interfere in the internal affairs of other states; but he 
ors there are cases in which the exception to this rule becomes equally a 
The Neapolitan Government seems to him to have con- 
and to have imposed this duty upon Europe; and as the 
Governments represented in the Congress are all equally desirous to sup- 
the monarchical principle and to repel revolution, it is a duty to lift 

up the voice against a system which keeps up revolutionary ferment among 
the masses, instead of seeking to moderate it. ‘ We do not wish,’ he says, 
* that peace should be disturbed, and there is no peace without — : we 
ought, then, to make known to the King of Naples the wish of the Congress 
for the amelioration of his system of government—a wish which cannot re- 
main without effect—and require of him an amnesty in favour of the per- 
sons who have been condemned or who are imprisone¢ without trial for po- 
litical offences.’ As regards the observations offered by Count Walewski on 
the excesses of the Belgian press, and the dangers which result therefrom 
for the adjoining countries, the Plenipotentiaries of England admit their 
importance; but, as the representatives of a country in which a free and 
independent press is, so to say, one of the fundamental institutions, they 
cannot associate themselves to measures of coercion against the press of an- 
other state. The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, while deploring the 
violence in which certain organs of the Belgian press indulge, does not hesi- 
tate to declare that the authors of the execrab e doctrines to which Count 
Walewski alludes, the men who preach assassination as the means of attain- 
ing a political object, are undeserving of the protection which guarantees to 
the press its liberty and its independence. In concluding, the Earl of Claren- 
don observes, that, like France, England at the commencement of the war 
sought by every means to mitigate its effects ; and that with this view she 
renounced, for the benefit of neutrals during the straggle which has now 
come to an end, principles which up to that time she had invariably main- 
tained. He adds, that England is disposed to renounce them definitively, 


conside 
right and a duty. 
ferred this right 


is nothing else than an organized and legal piracy ; anl that privateers are 
one of the greatest scourges of war, and our condition of civilization and 
humanity requires that an end should be put to a system which is no longer 
suitable to aan day. Ifthe whole of the Congress were to adopt the 
proposition of Count Walewski, it should be well understood that it would 
only be binding in regard to the Powers who may aecece to it, and that it 
could not be appealed to by Governments who may refuse their accession.”’ 

Count Orloff said, he was not authorized to take part in the discussion, 
having no instructions. 

Count Buol only took a limited part. He expressed his satisfaction on 
seeing that England and France were disposed to put an end to the occupa- 
tion of Greece. The repression of the excesses of the press in all the states 
of the Continent should ‘* be considered as an European necessity.”’ He 
appreciated the spirit and bearing of the principles of maritime law pro- 
pounded by Count Walewski, but he had no instructions to express an opin- 
ion, He declined to go further. 

Baron Manteuffe] said, although he had no instructions, yet he “ knew 
enough of the intentions of the King his master,” not to hesitate about ex- 

ressing his opinion. The maritime principles proposed to the Congress 
nad always been professed by Prussia. As regards the Pontifical States, he 
confined himself to expressing a desire that it might be possible to place the 
Government in a position that would render the occupation of foreign troops 
henceforth superfluous. 

Count Cavour thought it of the utmost importance that the opinion mani- 
fested by certain Powers in regard to the occupation of the Roman States 
should be recorded in the protocol. 
states, that the occupation of the Roman States by the Austrian troops as- 





** The first Plenipotentiary of Sardinia | 


sumes every day more of a permanent character; that it has lasted seven | 


years, and that, nevertheless, no indication appears, which would lead to 
the supposition that it will cease at a more or less early period; that the 
causes which gave rise to it are still in existence; that the state of the 
country which they oceupy is assuredly not improved ; and that in order to 
be satisfied of this, it is enough to remark that Austria considers herself ob- 
liged to maintain in its atmost severity the state of siege at Bologna, al- 
though it dates from the oceupation itself. He observes that the presence 
of the Austrian troops in the Legations and in the Duchy of Parma destroys 
the balance of power in Italy, and constitutes a real danger for Sardinia. 
The Plenipotentiaries of Sardinia, he says, deem it therefore a duty, to 
point out to the attention of Europe a state of things so abnormal as that 
which results from the indefinite occupation of a great part of Italy by Aus- 
trian troops. 
tirely the opinions expressed by Count Walewski and the Earl of Claren- 
don; and he conceives that it isin the highest degree important to sug- 
gest modifications which, by appeasing passions, would render less difficult 
the regular er of affairs in the other states of the Peninsula.” 

Baron Hubner said, that Count Cavour had only spoken of the Austrian, 
and had kept silence as regarded the French occupation ; yet the two ocecu- 
ations took place at the same time, and with the same object. Sardinia 
herself had occupied, and contrary to the wishes of the Prince, a part of the 
Principality of Monaco, for eight years. 

In reply, Count Cavour said, he desired that the French occupation 
should cease as well as the Austrian ; but that he regarded the latter as far 
more dangerous than the former. ‘* He adds, that a small corps d’armée, 
at a great distance from France, is menacing for no one ; whereas it is very 
alarming to see Austria resting on Ferrara and on Placentia, the forti- 
fications of which she is enlarging, contrary to the spirit if not to the letter 
of the treaties of Vienna, and extending herself along the Adriatic as far as 
Ancona. As for Monaco, Count Cavour declares that Sardinia is ready to 
withdraw the fifty men who occupy Menton, if the Prince is in a condition 
to return to the country without ¢ xposing himself to the most serious dan- 
gers. Besides, he docs not consider that Sardinia can be accused of having 
contributed to the overthrow of the ancient government, in order to occ upy 
those states, since the Prince has not been able to maintain his authority in 
the single town of Mona: 0, Which Sardinia occupied in 1848 in virtue of the 
treaties.” 

Baron Brunnow intimated the readiness of Russia to join in every mea- 
sure to ameliorate the state of things in Greece; and promised to take the 
orders of his Court upon the proposal submitted to the Congress relative 
to maritime law, 

In conclusion—“ Count Walewski congratulates himself on having in- 
duced the Plenipotentiaries to interchange their ideas on the questions 
which have been discussed. 
sible, perhaps with advantage, to express themselves in a more complete 
manner on some of the subjects which have fixed the attention of the Con- 
gress. ‘But, such as it is,’ 
taken place is not without advantage.’ The first Plenipotentiary of France 
States that the result of it is, in effect—l. That no one has contested the 
necessity of seriously deliberating as to the means for improving the situa- 





| tion of a friendly state before resorting to force. 


| tion, without prejudice to the independence of governments. 


| . . . . . . 
| tion of Greece, and that the three protecting courts have recognized the im- 


As regards the Neapolitan Government, the first ses, seer of | 


yortance of coming to an understanding among themselves in this respect. 
2. That the Plenipotentiaries of Austria have acceded to the wish expressed 
by the Plenipotentiaries of France for the evacuation of the Pontifical 
States by the French and Austrian troops, as soon as it can be effected with- 
out prejudice to the tranquillity of the country and to the consolidation of 
the authority of the Holy See. 3. That the greater part of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries have not questioned the good effect which would result from mea- 
sures of clemency, opportunely adopted by the governments of the Italian 
Peninsula, and especially by that of the Two Sicilies. 4, That all the Ple- 
nipotentiaries, and even those who considered themselves bound to reserve 
the principle of the liberty of the press, have not hesitated loudly to con- 
demn the excesses in which the Belgian newspapers indulge with impunity, 
by recognizing the necessity of remedying the real inconveniences whieh 
result from the uncontrolled licence which is so greatly abused in Belgium. 
That, finally, the reception given by all the Plenipotentiaries to the idea of 
closing their labours by a declaration of principles in the matter of maritime 
law, must give reason to hope that at the next sitting they will have re- 
ceived from their respective Governments authority to adhere to an act 


| which, while completing the work of the Congress of Paris, would effect an 


improvement worthy of our epoch.” 

With regard to the protocols giving the substance of each day's dis- 
cussion in the Congress there are only two points that call for notice. 
First as regards Nicolaieff.. At the sitting on the 4th March, Lord Cla- 
rendon remarked, that if the ship-building yards at Nicolaieff were re- 
tained, it would be contrary to the principles laid down in the second 
article of the treaty. Russia is not bound to destroy them, but if she re- 
tained them “public opinion would be authorized in attributing to 
Russia intentions which she cannot entertain.” 

Count Orloff said, that “ respect for her dignity would not permit Russia 


| to allow a principle solely applicable to the coast to be extended to the in- 


| Russia should maintain in the Black Sea. 


terior of the empire’’; but he undertook that only those vessels of war 
should be built at Nicolaieff or elsewhere, which, as specified by the treaty, 
The Emperor his master, to 


7 , ‘ r 1 tY, | prove his sincerity, had intrusted Count Orloff to demand of the Sultan free 
rovided that privateering is equally abolished for ever ; that privateering | , 


| convention with Turkey.” 


vassage through the Straits for the only two ships of the line now at Nico- 
aieft, with the view of carrying them to the Baltic. 

At the sitting on the 5th Mare h, Lord Clarendon asked, * Would the de- 
claration apply equally to Kherson and the Sea of Azoff?”’ 

Count Orloff replied, ** that, like Nicolaieff, the Sea of Azoff cannot be in- 
cluded under the direct application of the principle accepted by Russia ; 
that, on the other hand, it is indubitable that large vessels cannot navigate 
that sea; he abides, however, by the assurances to which the Earl of Cla- 
rendon has referred ; and he repeats, that Russia, being desirous of acting 
wholly in conformity with the engagements which she has contracted, wil 
not build, anywhere on the shores of the Black Sea, or in its tributaries, or 
in the waters which are dependent on it, any ships of war other than those 
which Russia will maintain in the Black Sea according to the terms of her 

Lord Clarendon accepted these assurances as ‘ satisfaetory.”’ 

The other point referred to the new frontier. The Russian Plenipo- 


| tentiaries at first contended for a line of frontier starting from Waduli- 
| Tsaki on the Pruth, following the Valley of Trajan, and terminating on 
| the North of Lake Yalput. But this was strenuously opposed by France, 


England, and Austria. Count Walewski suggested a compromise; and 
the Congress, departing from their original demand, consented that the 
line of frontier, instead of departing from Chotym, should strike from 
Katamori on the Pruth. 

Lord Clarendon obtained an assurance from Count Orloff, that the 
Emperor of Russia would “ realize the wishes” of the Allied Powers 
with respect to maintaining in perpetuity and treating with respect the 
cemeteries in which repose the remains of the officers and soldiers who 
fell before Sebastopol and on other points of Russian territory, and also 
the monuments raised to their memory. 

At the sitting of the 14th April, Lord Clarendon, pointing out that 
conflicts frequently arise because it is not possible to enter into explana- 
tionor come to an understanding, remarked that article 7 of the treaty 
of peace recommended that in case of difference between the Porte and 
one or more of the signing Powers, recourse should be had to the media- 
Lord Clarendon pro- 
posed that that happy innovation should receive a more general applica- 
This pro- 


| posal met with the unqualified support of Count Walewski aad Baron 


As regards the question of Naples, Count Cavour shares en- | 


| proclamations ordering a general thanksgiving were issued. 


He had supposed that it might have been pos- | 


he says, ‘ the interchange of ideas which has | 


Manteuffel, Count Buol and Count Orloff personally, but not on behalf 
of their Courts, gave a general assent. 

‘* Whereupon, the Plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the 
name of their Governments, the wish that states, between which any serious 
misunderstanding may arise, should, before appealing to arms, have re- 
course, as well as circumstances might allow, to the good offices of a friendly 
Power. The Plenipotentiaries hope that the Governments not represented 
at the Congress will unite in the sentiment which has inspired the wish re- 
corded in the present protocol.” 


Che Cantt. 
Bustvess and pleasure throng closely upon each other's hee ls in the re- 
cords of the Court newsman. On Monday, the Queen held a Privy Coun- 
cil, at Buckingham Palace ; when the proclamation of peace and the 
The Earl 
of Clarendon, Sir George Grey, Lord Palmerston, and Earl Granville, 
had audience. On Tuesday, her Majesty held the second drawingroom 
of the season, at St. James’s Palace: the presentations were very nu- 
merous, 

Yesterday the Queen held a Chapter of the Order of the Thistle ; w hen 
George Douglas Duke of Argyll, having been elected a Knight of the 
Order, was duly invested by the Queen with its ensigns. 

Besides performing these state duties, Queen Victoria has given a con- 
cert at Buckingham Palace to a distinguished circle; has visited the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, making a stay of nearly two hours ; and has 
been present at performances of the Italian Opera, the Princess's, and 
the Haymarket Theatres. She has ridden and driven out during the 
week. “Prince Albert has presided at meetings of the Patriotic Fund 
Commission and of the Royal Commission of the Exhibition of 1851. 

The guests of her Majesty have been—the French Ambassador and 
Countess De Persigny, the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, the Earl 
and Countess of Lichfield, and Admiral Jurieu de la Graviére, 
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Che PAbetrogalis. 

Peace was proclaimed on Tuesday, with the customary formalities. 
Although there had been but short notice, very considerable crowds 
gathered in the streets, and accumulated in masses at the points where 
the proclamation was read: windows also held a goodly array. At 
twelve o’clock a procession emerged from St. James’s Palace. It con- 
sisted of a troop of the Second Life Guards, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ogilvy ; the Beadles of Westminster, walking two 
and two, with staves; the High Constable, with his staff, on horseback ; 
the High Bailiff and Deputy-Steward of Westminster; Knight Marshal's 
men, two and two; drums, Drum-Major, trumpets, and Sergeant- 
Trumpeter; Sir Charles Young, Garter King of Arms, on horseback ; 
three Pursuivants, habited in their tabards—Mr. J. R. Planché, Rouge 
Croix, riding alone, followed by Mr. H. M. Lane, Blue Mantle, and 
Mr. G. W. Collen, Portcullis, riding abreast and flanked on each side by 
three sergeants-at-arms, three of whom carried each a gold mace; four 
heralds, also habited in tabards, riding two and two abreast—Mr. W. 
Courthope, Somerset Herald, Mr. G. Harrison, Windsor Herald, Mr. 
T. W. King, York Herald, and Mr. A. W. Woods, Lancaster Herald ; 
Mr. R. Laurie, Norroy King of Arms; followed by another troop of Life 
Guards, bringing up the rear. In front of St. James's Palace, the trumpeter 
having blown three blasts, the Garter King of Arms read the following 
proclamation. 

“RY THE QUEEN—A PROCLAMATION. 

** Victoria R.—Whereas a definitive treaty of peace and friendship 
between us and our allies and his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias was concluded at Paris on the 30th day of March last, and the rati- 
fications thereof have now been duly exchanged ; in conformity thereunto 
we have thought fit hereby to command that the same be published through- 
out all our dominions ; and we do declare to all our loving subjects our will 
and pleasure that the said treaty of peace and friendship be observed in- 
violably, as well by sea as by land, and in all cases whatsoever ; strictly 
charging and commanding all our loving subjects to take notice hereof, and 
to conform themselves thereunto accordingly. 

** Given at our Court at Buckingham Palace, this 28th day of April, in the 
year of our Lord 1856, and in the 19th year of our reign. 

** God save the Queen.”’ 

The crowd gave three cheers, the trumpeter blew three blasts, and 
then the procession moved on to Charing Cross; where the Norroy King 
of Arms read the proclamation, “looking towards Whitehall,” according 
to ancient custom. Up the Strand the procession moved to Temple Bar. 
Here the ceremony was peculiar. The gates were closed. Three sum- 
monses were blown on the trumpet, and three knocks given on the gate. 
From within, the City Marshal asked ‘“‘ Who comes there?” The reply 
was, ‘ Officers of arms, who come to publish her Majesty’s proclama- 
tion of peace.” The Pursuivant alone was first admitted ; but on exami- 
nation of the Queen’s warrant by the Lord Mayor, the gates were thrown 
open, and the procession rode in, At Temple Bar the proclamation was 
published, and again at the Royal Exchange. At all the points there 
were immense crowds, ‘The most remarkable characteristic of the cere- 
mony was its spontancity. 





The civic event of the week is a Mansionhouse banquet; not one of 
the ordinary kind, but a banquet given by the Lord Mayor to Lord 
Brougham and the:members of the Law Amendment Society. The Lord 
Mayor, himself a barrister, proposed the health of Lord Brougham, and 
gave a summary of his efforts in law-reform. 

It had been early Mr. Brougham’s good fortune to become conspicu- 
ous in the great cause of law-reform in connexion with Sir Samuel 
Romilly; and under that distinguished man his Lordship had first sha- 
dowed forth those great legal reforms of which the public had now 
the benefit. Thirty-four years ago had Lord Brougham sketched pro- 
jects of reform which were still subjects of discussion, but many of 
which, he was happy to say, were on the point of being accomplished. 
One very popular law, with which all present were acquainted—he 
hoped not from disagreeable personal experience—he meant the County 
Courts Act—was due to the exertions of his distinguished guest. Every one 
was aware that the object with which those courts were instituted was to 
bring cheap law home to the door of every man; and it was Lord Brougham 
who first enforced, in an eloquent speech, the necessity of a reform which 
had only deen completed a year or two back. Lord Brougham, as President 
of the Law Amendment Society, was constant in his attendance, and took 
the greatest pride and pleasure in his office. Under his auspices there had 
been originated in that society many reforms which were subsequently car- 
ried out in the Legislature; a fact which many Members of Parlia- 
ment then present could verify. One important subject was at pre- 
sent under discussion, a subject deeply interesting to the fairer por- 
tion of the company—he meant the state of the law as it regarded 
married women; and there was no doubt but that when the Legisla- 
ture came to deal with that difficult subject, it would derive the greatest 
benefit from the investigations previously carried on under the auspices of 
his distinguished guest. Another law which had received the greatest at- 
tention from the Law Amendment Society was the Limited Liability Act ; 
and their exertions had, and would, greatly tend to make it ultimately be- 
come a working and efficient act of Parliament. He should not detain the 
company with any further details of the public usefulness of Lord Brougham. 
He is a living instance of the immense power of one great mind towering 
above its fellows; and his whole career, shows the benefits such a mind 
might confer on humanity, wherever its whole energies are turned in the 
right direction. (Much cheering. 

Lord Brougham made a speech of some length in reply; mainly, after 
exchanging compliments with the Lord Mayor, on law-reform, and the 
duty of the City thereanent. He would not use an exaggerated figure 
of speech and say that the City of London is “the cradle of English 
liberty”; but he would say that it is the capital of the commercial 
world. 

In that capital he would lift up his voice in favour of the Law Amendment 
Society, po 
commercial body should take an interest in the improvement of the law, 
He trusted, therefore, that this great meeting walt not be thrown away, 
but that the mercantile body of London would henceforth do, what he 
grieved to say they have not yet done, give to the question of law-amend- 
ment all the support in their power, and to whic 





Far be it from him to dwell on the merits of the Law Amendment Society; | 
but he would give a sample of how far the community had a direct interest | 


in its progress. Ifa noble Duke, [the Duke of Manchester,] whose attend- 


ance on the potentate of the City was prevented by the command of a higher | 


otentate at the other end of the town, were present, he would admit that 
solicitor, by adopting a simple legal amendment, had saved from 4000/. 








to 5000/. a year in the administratien of his Grace’s estates. He was not 
going over the number of bills that had been originated in the Law Amend- 
ment Society, tnd passed through its influence, but would just give one in- 
stance from the proceedings of the House of Lords. The Lord Chancellor's 
measure for the assimilation of the Scotch and English mercantile law ori- 
ginated in the Law Amendment Society towards the close of the year 1852 
and was discussed there for several successive days by deputations from the 
great towns of England and Scotland, and even of Ireland. From that so- 
ciety an application was made to Lord Derby for the appointment of a Com- 
mission to inquire as to the best means of assimilation; but the noble Earl soon 
after leaving office, his successors were applied to, a commission was issued, and 
the result was that a bill to assimilate the ~ received the sanction of the Cabi- 
net. Lord Brougham denied the truth or fairness of the objection sometimes 
urged against the Society's operations, that it did not proceed systematically 
—that it took one measure now and another measure then, and acted on no 
plan of law-reform which had the character of being symmetrical: the 
any on which they had mainly acted was that laid down by the late 

eremy Bentham—namely, the substitution of natural for technical pro- 
cedure. If he could only hope to live to see the day when to all those 
amendments of the law there were added this one, the adoption of which by 
other countries had been so eminently useful—the system of Courts of 
Reconcilement, which would put an end to suits that ought never to be 
instituted and ought never to come before a court, and so prevent a yast 
amount of painful and expensive litigation, he could go to his account and 
think that they of the Law Amendment Society had not lived in vain, 
(Much cheering.) 

The speaker for the “‘ House of Lords,” the Earl of Harrowby, described 
himself as condemned to a labour like that of Sysiphus—rolling up the 
stone of law-reform to see it roll down again year by year; and the 
Lords as “‘a Conservative body—conservative, that is, of the law’s 
defects.” Mr. Lowe, speaking for the Commons, enlarged on their 
great anxiety for law-reform. But that House had multifarious duties, 
and law-reform is arrested by the pressure of public business. 

The House of Lords, however, enjoy very great advantages for dealing 
with the subject of law-reform over the House of Commons, in that it was 
relieved from the duty of checking the public expenditure, and possessed 
within its own body anumber of noble and learned lords, who, enjoying, 
through the liberality of their country, a considerable amount of fom 
and being, as it were, raised to a serener atmosphere, have ample time, as 
they have special knowledge and aptitude, for considering and propounding 
improvements in the law ; and blind indeed would the House of Commons 
be if it did not listen to the suggestions in that respect which are offered to 
them by its chosen sages. He cited an instance to show the disadvantage 
under which the Hoase of Commons labour in dealing with questions of law- 
amendment. The partnership bill to which the Lord Mayor did him the 
honour to allude was introduced into that House on the 2d of February, and, 
though read a second time within a week afterwards, it has not yet got inte 
Committee, such is the pressure of public business in that branch of the Le- 
gislature. Had it originated in the House of Lords, it would have gone inte 
Committee the next week after being read a second time. 


The anniversary festival of the Redhill Philanthropic Farm School for 
the reformation of juvenile offenders, kept on Wednesday at the London 
Tavern, drew together a good number of the conspicuous sajpports of the 
institution, and resulted in a handsome subscription. The account of 
Redhill by the Reverend Sydney Turner showed, that since 1849, 875 
boys had been admitted, of whom 175 were admitted during the past 
— Out of 308 boys who had been assisted in emigrating fromr Eng- 
and, only 39 lapsed into crime. There are now six houses or depart- 
ments at Redhill, but more are desirable. The receipts of last year 
amounted to 15,617/.; the payments to 14,530/.; leaving a balance of 
10877. 

The chief interest of the speechmaking lay with the Chairman, Earl 
Granville; who strongly insisted on the necessity of maintaining such 
institutions, especially at a time when the disuse of transportation had 
directed the attention of the public to secondary punishments. It was 
felt that means should be devised not merely for punishing crime, but 
for reforming and reclaiming criminals. 

It was a task too difficult and an experiment too dangerous for a Govern- 
ment to undertake ; for, let routine be sneered at as it might, unless a Go- 
vernment was conducted by rules and strict system it could not last for a 
month. Now, ina matter of this kind, while a principle is firmly upheld 
and adhered to, a certain elasticity is required in carrying out and a certain 
discretion must be vested in the agents of such asystem. At the same time, 
it is in the power of Government to assist them; and something has been 
done by means of a minute which has been agreed on by the Government for 
the purpose of assisting such institutions. It is proposed to pay half the 
salaries of schoolmasters in reformatory schools, and to grant money for 
building schools when they are required. ‘The money for carrying 
out that minute must be voted by the House of Commons; and he 
thought this a favourable opportunity of urging on the number of 
Members of that House then present the desirability of giving the re- 
quired grant their vote. He pointed out the connexion generally of 
education and the reformation of crime, and stated, that while he did not 
wish to interfere with voluntary efforts, he yet hoped that advantage would 
be taken of the means at the disposal of the Committee of the Privy Council 
for the promotion of education ; adding, that he believed the usefulness of 
that system is becoming more appreciated, instanced as it is by the increas- 
ing demands made on the House of Commons for the vote for educational 
purposes. 

The subscriptions amounted to nearly 14007. M. Demetz, unhappily 
absent from illness, sent a letter in English, highly praising the manage- 
ment of Redhill, and forwarding a donation of 20/. 





The Duke of Cambridge presided over a large mecting held at Willis’s 
Rooms on Monday to inaugurate a project for erecting and endowing a 
church at Constantinople, where divine service may be performed ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England, as a monument to the Bri- 
tish soldiers who have fallen in the war with Russia. The proposition 
commanded the full assent of the mecting. ‘To show the character of the 


| assembly, it needs only to be stated that the first resolution was moved 


, Pye 5 > 2 D th @ th > | ~ a ° +s 
say that even for the purposes of trade no one more than the | by Earl Granville and seconded by Sir Edmund Lyons; that the second 


was moved by the Duke of Newcastle and seconded by the Earl of 
Elgin; and that the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Sir 


| John ntepe ee also addressed the meeting. A sum of 600/. was there 
it is fairly entitled. | 


and then subscribed. 





In January last a petition was presented to the Birmingham Commis- 
sioner in Bankruptcy, praying that William Palmer of Rugely might be ad- 
judged a bankrupt, on the ground that he had committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy by remaining in prison twenty-one days after an arrest for debt. 
Palmer, it appears, was arrested for debt in December; but on account of 
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is i he was allowed to remain in his own house. While in such 
o. eh arrested for felony, and placed in Stafford Gaol. Mr. Com- 
missioner Balguy was of opinion that Palmer's remaining in prison after 
his arrest for felony was not such “a lying in prison” as was contemplated 
by the 69th section of the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 1849, and se 
fused to adjudge him a bankrupt. The petition was then carried before the 
Lords Justices, and finally before the full Court of Appeal. On Tuesda the 
Court decided that there was ground for an adjudication against Pa mer, 
and that declaration was ordered to be remitted to the Birmingham Com- 


missioner. 


ound in the Thames on Sunday, which had a remarkable 
a aby person of Foschini the assassin, while the dress corre- 
sponded with what he was known to have worn: but it ultimately turned 
out that it was not his body. ; 

Alderman Cubitt has decided that an omnibus-conductor can refuse to 
admit into his vehicle a person of huge dimensions: his size was a “‘ rea- 
sonable objection”’ to his admission to a vehicle licensed to carry a certain 
number of persons, each entitled to so many inches of sitting-room. ; 

The Lady Superior of ‘“‘ All Saints’ Home,” in Mortimer Street, having 
to give evidence against a thief at Marlborough Street Police Office, “ in- 
toned”’ her statement ! 


The cashiers and clerks lately dismissed from the Provident Institution 
Savings-Bank have issued a circular charging the Controller with unjustly 
obtaining their dismissal, suppressing their memorial to Prince Albert, and 
offering to retain them in the service if they would sign an acknowledgment 
that they had been altogether in the wrong, which they declined to do. 

It is notified by advertisement that the Committee of the Bank have di- 
rected their solicitors to prosecute ‘the authors of the malicious and false 
reports which have caused so much alarm and annoyance to the depositors. 


Provincial. 
Peace was formally proclaimed in the great provincial towns on Wed- 
nesday. At Southampton, the Corporation sword, which was unsheathed 
when war was declared, was returned to its scabbard. 








Father Gavazzi lectured thrice last week at Oxford; the Mayor pre- 
siding. The young gownsmen attended in great numbers, and “kicked 
up a row” as a matter of course—especially when the Father descanted 
on “ Puseyism.” He stood out wees A against their uproar, and bandied 
repartees with them ; but little of the lecture was heard, and the appear- 
ance of a Proctor only augmented the confusion. On a subsequent occa- 
sion the malcontents were differently dealt with; at the first sign of dis- 
turbance the ringleaders were ejected ; and ‘order was restored.” 

In consequence of the great increase in the trade of the Tyne, the 
Board of Customs have considerably added to the staff in the Custom- 
house of Shields. A portion of the appointments were given by the 
Treasury to Mr. Lindsay M.P.; who, instead of using them for party 
purposes, has intrusted them to a committee, consisting of merchants and 
tradesmen of all parties in the town interested in the trade of the port. 
Several deserving persons have thus been placed in respectable situa- 
tions.— Manchester Guardian, 

The colliers of Northumberland and Durham, in consequence of the 
fall in the price of coals, are quietly submitting to a reduction of 10 per 
cent in their wages for working household coal. 


Another banking revelation of a startling kind took place in the Birming- 
ham Bankruptcy Court last week, at the examination of Mr. Greene, the 
surviving partner in the Lichfield Bank, which failed at the end of last 
year. He admitted that the concern had been insolvent for thirty years : 
Mr. Palmer at his decease, in 1850, owed the bank 45,787/., with’ small 
assets, while the entire deficiency of the bank was then 69,570/.; yet Mr. 
Greene continued the business for five years—as long as he could in fact— 
spending 2650/. a year on himself, while the bank was largely insolvent : he 
said he had tried to reduce his expenditure, but the first steps in retrench- 
ment led to such remarks in the vicinity that he saw that if he pursued that 
course the bank must stop from want of confidence. Mr. Greene took no 
money into the bank when he became a partner; and during Mr. Palmer’s 
life he seems to have known nothing about Mr. Palmer’s means, and he 
disapproved of his mode of managing the concern—speculation in shares was 
largely carried on ; and this had been the case for forty years. The claims 
on the estate are 188,185/.; the deficit will be at least 70,000/. 


Crime continues to flourish in West Yorkshire, having no police force to 
keep itin check. Burglars and footpads operate in large gangs, and with 
great determination and brutality. 


IRELAND. 

Dr. Cullen caused a pastoral of the usual length to be read from all the 
altars in Dublin on Sunday. The avowed object of the pastoral was to 
commemorate the peace ; but a very large portion of it was taken up 
with warlike denunciations against the opponents of Maynooth and the 
Protestant proselytizers. ‘Two sentences will show that Dr. Cullen 
finds comfort in some of the issues of the war. 

_“* The late war, indeed, has shed renewed lustre on our holy religion, and 
given our church fresh claims on the affection and admiration of the world. 
In the midst of the din of arms and universal strife her rights have been re- 
cognized and proclaimed in extensive and 

een restored to the exercise of that freedom to which her Divine origin 
gives her a full claim. Even in the countries where she was lately perse- 
cuted in the most cruel manner a new wra appears to have dawned, and we 
lay expect that our brethren in the regions of the East and North will soon 
be able to enjoy the protection of just laws and to profess their religion with- 
out fear of molestation.” 

_ Mr. Richard Maxwell Fox, who had long been in declining health, 
died on Saturday, at St. Leonards. This creates a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of the county of Longford. 


The first meeting to settle the list of contributories to the Tipperary Bank 
was held before Master Murphy on Monday: there was much talk by coun- 
sel, but no decisions seem to have been arrived at. 

More charges of forging transfers are to be brought against Knighting, 
the Dublin 
to be very extensive, 
at Moate Magistrates have committed Mr. George Strevens, nephew of 
- + te Mrs. Kelly, and James Banner, in connexion with the murder—on 

1a charge is not stated. Waters was discharged, and Kinahan re- 





railway-clerk ; it is now believed that his frauds will turn out | 


werful kingdoms, and she has | 


| death in the ranks of the brave defenders of Sebastopol. 











SCOTLAND. 


A preliminary mecting of influential gentlemen was held on Tuesday 
in the Religious Institution Rooms, Glasgow, to consider the propriety 
of forming an Adult Reformatory Institution in Glasgow. Bailie David 
Smith occupied the chair; and after some conversation it was agreed to 
call a general meeting further to consider the subject. 


Thirteen convicts have made a desperate attempt to break out of prison at 
Glasgow. Eleven men who had just been convicted and sentenced in the 
Circuit Court were placed in a cell ; a warder, alone, incautiously opened 
the door to place two more convicts in the cell ; immediately he was knock- 
ed down, his keys seized, and he was locked in the cell. The gang of con- 
victs armed themselves with staves and gas-pipes, and then sought to escape 
from the prison. A warder whom they met was knocked down, senseless, 
But they failed to find egress from a yard which they had entered ; an alarm 
was raised, a large police-force collected, and, after a desperate fight, the 
ruffians were overpowered. 





Fareigu and Calanial, 


#r4antt.—The Plenipotentiaries met on Sunday at three o'clock, for 
the last time, and exchanged ratifications. There were present, for Aus- 
tria, M. de Hubner; for France, Count Walewski and Baron Bour- 
queney ; for Great Britain, Lord Cowley; for Prussia, Count Hatzfeldt; 
for Russia, Count Orloff and Baron Brunow; for Sardinia, the Mar- 
= de Villamarina; and for Turkey, Aali Pasha and Mehemet Djemil 

On Monday, the Minister of State, M. Fould, presented to the Senate 
and Legislative Body the treaty of peace, its annexes, and the declara- 
tion signed by the Plenipotentiaries on the 16th April. The documents 
were read in both houses, and received with the orthodox ery of “ Vive 
! Empereur !’’—the Senators “loudly congratulating each other on learn- 
ing the contents of the important documents which put an end to a 
glorious war, and establishes firmly the most liberal doctrines of mari- 
time law.” 

On Tuesday, the earliest practicable day, Count Orloff went to the 
Tuileries in state, to announce, in his character of Russian Ambassador 
Extraordinary, the accession to the throne of the Emperor Alexander IT. ; 
which the Emperor Napoleon has been all throughout the war supposed 
not to know of. 

The Moniteur informs the world of an important fact—“ By order of 
the Emperor, the Imperial Prince has been registered as an enfant de 
troupe in the muster-roll of the Ist Grenadier Regiment of the Imperial 
Guard.” 

It may be recollected that Count Montalembert made a cutting speech 
the other day respecting the interference of the Prefects with “ voting 
bulletins.” M. Billault, Minister of the Interior, has met the complaint 
by issuing a circular on the subject to the Prefects: it affords a curious 
insight into the machinery of universal suffrage in France, 

** According to Article 10 of the law of 16th July 1850, during the twenty 
days which precede the election, the circulars and political programmes, 
signed by the candidates, may, after having been deposited at the office of 
the Procureur Impérial, be posted up and distributed without any authori- 
zation being required. The voting-bulletin, bearing the name of the can- 
didate, is a natural annex to his circular, and may be freely distributed 
with it. Any candidateship, avowed by him who is the object of it, is thus 
at perfect liberty to make itself known, and to distribute to the electors the 
material means of making their choice known. But this exception to the 
general law on the distribution of written or printed papers is only admitted 
in favour of candidateships the reality of which is guaranteed, and the re- 
sponsibility pay accepted by the signed circular of the candidate. It 
does not apply to anonymous distributions of voting-bulletins, and does not 
blindly permit the hawking about of names which, frequently published 
without the consent, or even at times in spite of the legal incapacity, of 
those who bear them, may become the occasion of a disturbance or a public 
outrage. For such distributions the common law resumes its application, 
and an authorization must be demanded, But, as the President of the 
Council of State declared in the name of the Government at a late sitting of 
the Legislative Body, you must, in deciding on such demands, give the 
greatest latitude to every citizen. You will not forget that the prohibition 
must be rare and exceptional, and founded on the danger of public outrage 
and disturbance, and must never be an indirect favour for the benefit of a 
candidateship which may be preferred. These rules, Monsieur le Préfet, 
are simple, and secure the fullest liberty to universal suffrage. The will of 
the Emperor is that it shall be practised in good faith.” 

Spain.—The Madrid journals report that Russia will shortly recog- 
nize Queen Isabella, and that this recognition will be followed by the 
submission of a great number of Carlist chiefs. 

RK u55ia.—The Russian Government has issued an ukase disbanding 
337 druschines of the militia, six Cossack regiments, and the Tartar ca- 
valry raised this year in the government of Kasan; the whole forming a 
total of 350,000 men of the militia of the first and second ban. The 
Emperor, in dismissing the militia, addressed them in the following order 
of the day. 

‘‘ Militiamen of the Empire—In his manifesto of the 29th of January 
1855, our late father, of glorious memory, called upon you to reinforce our 
brave armies for the defence of the native soil; and the hearts of his chil- 
dren responded to that appeal of the father. All Russia rose, animated by 
sentiments of love and of unbounded devotion ; and everywhere his nume- 
rous cohorts took up arms for their faith, their sovereign, and their country. 

‘* Militia of the Empire—It is you who formed those valiant cohorts. 
You left your homes and your families to share the dangers and privations 
of troops hardened to battle ; like them, you gave the example of patience, 
of unshaken firmness, of absolute submission, ready to sacrifice everything 
for us and for Russia, which is so dear to us all. 

‘* Many have sealed their devotion with their blood. They found a glorious 
1 You have proved 
to the world how powerful a spirit animates the Russian people. 

‘The war is now terminated ; and we may say to you, while thanking 
you in the name of the country for your faithful services, ‘Go in peace, 
militiamen ; children of Russia, return to your homes, resume your occupa- 
tions and daily labours, and continue to give to the classes in the midst of 
which you return the example of order and submission by which you con- 
stantly distinguished yourselves in the ranks of the active militia of the 
empire.’ 

1 ee of your signal services, we grant to all of you, from the 
general to the private, the right of wearing, in your retirement, the dis- 
tinguishing sign of the militia, the cross granted by us this day by special 
regulation. Let this cross be the mark of the zeal you displayed for the 
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public welfare in the extraordinary circumstances of the war which has just 
terminated. ALEXANDER.” 
On the other hand, the Russian force in the Caucasus has been aug- 
mented, notably by two regiments of foot, to be called “ Crimea” and 
“ Sebastopol,” and two regiments of dragoons ; and vigorous measures 
are to be taken against those mountaineers who, profiting by the war, 
have harassed the Russian posts. The Imperial Guards are to be re- 


ier 
' serted by Cabanas, had retreated upon Rivas, where he stood his ground 


The state of Costa Rica was in great excitement, and was raising a force 


' of 9000 men, 


inforced by two rifle battalions; and the Bashkir army is to be re- | 


modelled. : 

The Emperor Alexander has addressed a highly eulogistical letter to 
Count Orloff on his loyal and upright conduct at the Paris Conferences. 

*‘ The accomplishment of this great and laborious mission has fully satis- 
fied my expectation, and the fresh deserts you have acquired while engaged 
on it give you an additional claim upon my heartfelt gratitude. Under the 
auspices of this peace now reéstablished, my first care will be devoted to 
developing and securing the prosperity of the empire which God has con- 
fided to my solicitude. I am firmly convinced that I shall always find in 
you a zealous coéperator and a wise councillor amid the toils of power that 
await me while striving to attain this sacred object. In testimony of the 
high confidence which I repose in you, I have just raised you to the dignity 
of President of the Couneif of the Empire, as likewise of the Committee of 
Ministers, also of those of the Caucasus and Siberia.” 

General Prince Gortschakoff has published a decree maintaining the 
prohibition against the exportation from Poland of rye, barley, oats, 
wheaten flour, and cattle. The reason assigned for this measure is the 
existing dearness and scarcity of those articles. 


Whe Crimea.—tThe telegraph has begun to state that “the evacua 
tion of the Crimea #s taking place with all possible despatch.” No in 
telligence has yet been received of the departure of any large body of 
English troops, but the Piedmontese Gazette announces that the first divi- 
sion of the Sardinian army, with two squadrons of cavalry and two com- 
panies of Sappers, embarked yesterday week, on board six English and 
three Sardinian steamers. Two hundred pieces of ordnance, taken at 


Sebastopol, have also been embarked, as the share of the Sardinian army. 


General Liiders visited the Allied camp on the 15thand 17th. On the 
15th he was the principal guest at the French races, held near the Mo- 
nastery. On the 17th there was more serious business in hand. In the 
morning he reviewed the French army, and in the afternoon upwards of 
30,000 men of the British force, the infantry alone mustering 26,829 


strong. Correspondents and officers now date their letters from ‘“ Sim- | 


pheropol”’ and ‘“ Baktchiserai”’; neither of which they found so comfort- 
able as the British camp. 
The sanitary condition of the army, acknowledged to be excellent, was 
even improving in consequence of a favourable change in the weather. 
The Army Works Corps has fallen into sad disgrace, and has been cen- 


sured in a general order, 
** Head-quarters, ee = April 14. 
n 


“The Commander of the Forces has frequently noticed t 
and idleness of parties of the Army Works Corps attached to this army. He 
has just received a report that a party of one hundred men, employed on 
Saturday last in loading railway stores at Balaklava, grossly neglected their 
duty, and performed about one-fifth of a proper day’s work. The embark- 
ation of a division on board the Cleopatra, on the 13th instant, was a dis- 

eful scene of drunkenness. Unless a marked improvement takes place 
in the conduct and exertions of this corps, the Commander of the Forces will 
lay before the Secretary of State a strong report of its inefficiency, with the 
request that any gratuity which it may be intended to give to the men, on 
arrival in England, may be forfeited, 

* By order, (Signed) C, A. Wrnpuam, Chief of the Staff.” 

@urkry.—The telegraph reports that great uneasiness prevails in 
Abasia. ‘ Four hundred Circassian chiefs had assembled at Anapa, to 
sign an address to the Emperor Napoleon, the Queen of England, and 
the Sultan, in which they demand their independence, and express their 
determination to fight for it to the last extremity.” 

At Nablous in Syria, a gun accident had caused an insurrection. The 
Reverend Mr. Lyde, a missionary, accidentally shot an importunate beg- 

r. 
Rees. The Consular flags were pulled down; the father of the Prussian 
Consul was killed, and the houses of the English agents were burned. 
Mr. Lyde escaped. ‘The Governor of the town, unaided by the Pasha of 
Jerusalem, who feared for that city, fell upon the rebels, and in two san- 
guinary encounters effectually quelled them. 

Sadia.—The overland mail arrived in due course on Monday, bring- 
ing advices from Bombay to the 2d April, and from Calcutta to the 22d 
March. ‘The intelligence is almost without interest. The only public 
incident recorded is the departure of the late King of Oude from Luck- 
now to Cawnpore, on the 13th March, It is anticipated that at Cawn- 
pore he would set out on a visit to England ! 


Gustr alia.—By arrival of the Beemah, . at Liverpool, on Saturday, 
we have advices from Melbourne to the 30th January. The chief in- 
cident of interest is a public meeting that took place on the 28th January, 
called to consider the propriety of agrecing to a petition praying that 
Victoria should elect its own Governor. Upwards of three thousand per- 
sons assembled in Astley’s Amphitheatre. 


> misconduct | 


The people immediately flew to arms, and commenced depreda- , 





Phisrellancons. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING.—Two proclamations were issued simulta- 
neously with the “proclamation of peace’; one enjoining a day of 
thanksgiving in England, the other in Scotland, to be celebrated tomor- 
row. The form of prayer, issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury, is in 
the following terms. 

‘** Almighty and merciful Father, who by Thine overruling Providence 
dost govern the nations upon earth: we Thine unworthy servants desire to 
approach Thee this day with the voice of praise and thanksgiving. We bless 
Thy holy name for the success with which thou hast crowned the arms of 
our Sovereign and her allies in a perilous and destructive warfare; for 
inspiring our forces, both by sea and land, with a courage and en- 
durance which neither the numbers nor the bravery of those opposed 
to them could overcome. But chiefly we acknowledge it to be of Thy 
great goodness that thou hast caused strife and contention to cease, and 
hast restored the blessings of peace to Europe. Praised be Thy name 
for this and all Thy mercies. Grant that every renewal of Thy 
loving kindness towards our country may lead us to unfeigned thankfulness, 
and dispose us to walk more humbly and devoutly before Thee, by follow- 
ing Thy holy will and commandments, and by promoting whatever may 
tend to the increase of true religion and virtue throughout the land. Unite 
all ranks of men among us in the bonds of brotherly love and Christian 
charity ; endue them with a spirit of piety and justice, of industry and 
temperance, that the blessings which we haye long enjoyed may be con- 
tinued to us and our posterity. 

‘* We further beseech Thee, O Lord, that the nations who have been en- 
gaged in the late contest, and are now relieved from the dangers and cala- 
mities of war, may seek and pursue those things which make for a people’s 
happiness and welfare, by the maintenance of righteous laws, by the fur- 
therance of kindly intercourse one with another, and, above all, by the cul- 
tivation of true and undefiled religion ; to the end that, through the tran- 
quillity now happily restored, the Redeemer’s kingdom may be enlarged, 
and the nations of the world united in striving to exalt and magnify Thy 
glorious name ; throngh Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 

Proper Psalms and Lessons. Morning—Proper Psalms, Psalms _xxxiii., 
xxxiv.; First , Isaiah xii. ; Second Lesson, Romans, xii. Evening 
—Proper Psalms, Psalms exly. to cxlvii. ; First Lesson, Deuteronomy viii. ; 
Second Lesson, Romans xiii. 

Tue Freet.—The great fleet at Spithead has begun to disperse. The 
Colossus, 81, Captain Keppel, and the White division of gun-boats, is at 
Sheerness ; the Brunswick, 81, Captain Yelverton, and the Blue di- 
vision of gun-boats, the Sanspareil, 81, Captain Key, and the Light di- 
vision, have gone to Plymouth ; the Red division, under Captain Cod- 
rington, will remain at Portsmouth. Many of the ships of the line and 
frigates are bound for various destinations. Some of the large troop- 
ships have sailed for the Crimea. 

New Murrrary Hosrrrau.—The Queen will lay the foundation of a 
new military hospital, near Southampton, on the 12th instant. The site 
of the building adjoins New Barn Cliff, and is forty feet above the level 
of the sea. Her Majesty will land from her yacht at a jetty now in pro- 
cess of construction near the site of the hospital. 

Weniincton CoLiEcr.—It was arranged that the Queen should lay 
the foundation-stone of the Wellington College this day; but it is now 
announced ‘on authority,” that ‘in consequence of the unfavourable 
state of the weather,” and the little prospect of a change, the ceremony 
will be postponed until a day, to be hereafter named, in the first week of 
June, 

Tue Croan Inquiry.—This investigation slowly proceeds; having 
reached on Thursday the fifteenth sitting. The Earl of Lucan closed his 
case on Monday, by a long address in reply, ful of argumentation, and 
not sparing in invective. He maintained that all his statements were 
now truths established by the evidence; and he characterized the Com- 
missioners’ Report as ‘‘ not worth the paper it was written on.” He fur- 
ther described it as the ‘joint production of Lord Panmure and Colonel 
Tulloch,” and, as such, “ not entitled to any reverence or respect what- 
ever.” The Commissioners had thrown the whole blame upon the un- 


| happy officers in the Crimea, and had shielded Lord Raglan and the Go- 


vernment. Speaking of Mr. Rawlinson, Lord Lucan described him as a 
“‘ geneologist” as well as an engineer. This new word excited great 
laughter; and, after a whispering conference with his friends, Lord Lu- 
can amended the description—he meant a “ geologist” as well as an en- 
gineer. On the whole, Lord Lucan repeated what he said at first, that 
he was not open to any charge of anything like neglect. 

Tuesday was occupied with the defence of the Earl of Cardigan. This 
was very simple. e Light Brigade was posted at Inkerman by the 
orders of Lord Raglan. When it was perceived by Assistant-Commis- 


' sary Crookshank that the transport would break up, he suggested that 


The proposal submitted to the | 


meeting was that the colony should nominate a Governor subject to the | 


approval of the Crown. But it did not meet with great favour. Two 
amendments were proposed, each of which, one in very strong, the other 
in milder language, repudiated the proposal as impolitic and impracticable, 
and declaring ‘ that considerations of prudence and sound policy render 
it important that the appointment of the Governor should continue to be 
vested in the Crown.” On a division, the numbers for and against all 
the propositions were so equal that the chairman could not decide ; but on 
asecond show of hands he thought the original motion was carried. The 
leading Liberals held aloof from the meeting ; and it was considered in 
Melbourne that the movement had been an entire failure. 

Mr. Gavan Duffy had arrived at Melbourne, and had been “‘ received on 
board ship by seventy-five citizens.” 

The ballot clauses in the electoral acts under discussion in the Legis- 
lature had been carried by large ee. An attempt to get rid of the 
export-duty on gold was negatived by 46 to 7. 

Central Amrrica.—tThe troops of the Costa Ricans, under General 
“Mora, attacked and defeated a body of four hundred of Walker’s Filibus- 
ters, under a Colonel Schlesinger, who occupied a hacienda or home- 
stead enclosed by stone walls. The action took place on the 20th March, 
The Costa Ricans are warmly elated by their success; and Walker, de- 


| tance. 





the horses should be sent down to Balaklava for forage. Lord Cardigan 
declined the suggestion, but directed Mr. Crookshank to apply to Lord 
Lucan, the divisional commander, for permission. Mr. Crookshank did 
so, and Lord Lucan declined to allow the horses to be sent down. In 
explanation of this, Lord Lucan stated that he made it a rule never to 
interfere with the foraging of any part of his division stationed at a dis- 
Further, he made this statement— 

He was specially recommended by Lord Raglan not to interfere with the 
duties of the Light Brigade. On one occasion, when he received from Ge- 
neral Campbell an intimation of an expected attack, he wished to move the 
cavalry, but was informed by Lord Raglan that he was not to exercise any 
authority over the light cavalry. 

The Earl of Cardigan observed, that that order of Lord Raglan clearly re- 


| ferred only to the turning out of the brigade in the event of any real or 


threatened attack, and did not extend to the command of the brigade, which 
was exercised by Lord Lucan. 

On Thursday, Lord Lucan illustrated his peculiar mode of dealing with 
hiscase, Assistant-Commissary-General Crookshank had given evidence 
on Tuesday that Lord Lucan refused his assent to a proposition to allow 
the horses of the Light Brigade to go to Balaklava for forage. Lord Lu- 
can informed the Board, apparently with the view of throwing discredit 
on Mr. Crookshank’s testimony, that he had been once obliged to put 
that officer under arrest for disobedience of orders, and for stating what 
was not the fact. Mr. Crookshank contended that he did not disobey 
orders, and that the statement Lord Lucan called “ a lie” was founded 
on fact. Mr. Crookshank represented himself as haying in yain at- 
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tempted to have his case inquired into by a court-martial; and “ he 
could not but think that some reparation was due, and ought to have 
been afforded to a gentleman, even by the General commanding the 
Cavalry, for the unwarrantable charge of lying which had been pre- 
ferred against him.” ; 

Sir Richard Airey began his state 
cluded when the Board rose. 


ment in defence, and had not con- 


Major-General Robert John Hussey Vivian, who held at Madras the 
office of Adjutant-General of the Army, and has since been in command of 
the Turkish Contingent Force, has been appointed by the Queen to the 
vacancy among the Directors of the East India Company, caused by the 
death of the Honourable William Leslie Melvill. 


The Globe announces with regret “ the death of Mr. John Burgoyne 
Blackett, of Wylam, and late M.P. for Neweastle-on-Tyne. At the last 
veneral election he was returned by a large majority for Neweastle-on- 
Tyne; with the representation in Parliament of which locality his family 
had been for a long period connected. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Blackett amply sustained the expectations of his friends, and increased in 
the estimation of his constituents ; a career of high promise had been com- 
menced, when, about a year since, a paralytic attack prostrated him ; obliged 
him subsequently to resign his seat in Parliament, and eventually caused 
his death on Friday last, at V illeneuve-sur-Yonne, to the deep regret of all 
who knew him. Mr. Blackett was in his thirty-fifth year. 

The journals record the death of Mr. G. J. Guthrie, the eminent army 
surgeon, on the Ist instant, at the age of seventy-one. Mr. Guthrie was 
the only son of a chiropodist celebrated in his day. At the age of fifteen 
young Guthrie was appointed hospital-assistant at the York Military Hos- 
pital: but as the regulations required that these appointments should be 
conferred on qualitied practitioners, he was compelled to become a member 
of the College of Surgeons; which he did at the age of sixteen. He was 
soon afterwards appointed assistant-surgeon to the Twenty-ninth Regi- 


| 


| library in existence. 


Mr. Forbes, master of the Schomberg, was committed for trial in January 
last by the Melbourne Magistrates on a charge of losing the ship by his 
negligence. 

The public library of Melbourne has been opened by the acting Governor, 
It is expected that in the course of a few years this will be the best colonial 
It is supported by grants from the revenue. 

The principal religious bodies in Victoria, as ascertained by the census of 


| 1854, numbered 108,002 Church of England, 42,317 Presbyterians, 15,284 


Wesleyan Methodists, 18,234 other Protestants, 45,176 Roman and Greek 
Catholics. The residue of 7785 was made up of Jews, Mormons, Maho- 
metans, Pagans, Xe. 

Philadelphia has suffered from a terrific hurricane, which greatly damaged 
churches, factories, and houses; but no lives were lost. The Gerrish Market 
at Boston has been burnt; the loss is estimated at 200,000 dollars, 

_The Maine Liquor Law has been condemned in the State that gave it 
birth: the Maine Legislature have passed an act repealing its prohibitory 
provisions, 


Celestina Sommer and Elizabeth Harris, who murdered their illegitimate 
children, are to be transported for life. 

The Times correspondent at Constantinople tells an amusing story from 
Teheran. The Governor of Mazinderan, uncle of the Shah, complained 
that his post impoverished instead of enriched him ; he begged to be released 
from his command, The Shah made private inquiries, and this was the re- 
sult. ‘* One evening, when a great party was assembled at the Palace, the 
Shah came in with the ‘ wrinkles of thoughtfulness obscuring his lightful 
countenance,’ When asked for the reason of this ‘ world-distressing ’ state, 
he answered that he had had a serious dream, in which his guardian ange 


| appeared to him, all resplendent with light and glory, and told him that he 


had good news for him, and that if he searched a certain spot in a certain 
garden of Teheran which belonged to his beloved uncle, the poor and dis- 


| tressed Governor of Mazinderan, he would find a treasure which, like all 


ment; and, after serving with them in North America, he accompanied | 


them to the Peninsula in 1808. He was not only conspicuous in his pro- 
fession, but at Oporto he captured a gun himself. He served through the 
Peninsular campaign, and afterwards obtained a distinguished position and 
practice at home, 


A Montreal correspondent calls our attention to certain letters written by 
Mr. Brassey respecting the position of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
and the comments of the Montreal Herald upon them. It would seem that 
Messrs. Jackson, Peto, Brassey, and Co., contracted to construct the line of 
railway, receiving in part payment shares at par; but while the work is 
going on the shares have fallen in value, and if large numbers were pressed 
on the market a still greater decline would occur. Mr. Brassey states that 
the contracters have suffered great losses by the line—250,000/.; he seems 
to intimate that it cannot be completed unless something be done to oe oa 
the position of the shares, and urges that the Provincial Legislature should 
grant a guarantee of 5 —— en the capital. He complains that the 
contractors were misled in the beginning, and says that if assist- 
ance be not granted them as he proposes a great shock will be given 
to the employment of British capital in Canada—a “* fatal blow” will 
be inflicted on the rising prosperity of the proyince, The Herald 
is indignant at the tone and statements of these letters, The railway, 
it says, was mainly projected by these contractors; they have lost where 
they expected to gain money, and now hesitate to fulfil their engagements, 
on the strength of which the Provincial Government has advanced large 
sums by way of mortgage; the reproaches and threats of Mr. Brassey are 
unwarrantable and offensive, and he and the other contractors have no right 
to ask the Province to preserve them from pecuniary loss, The “fatal 
blow”’ and so forth are ‘“‘bunkum” and bombast. Putting aside Mr. 
Brassey’s threats and complaints, the journalist does not oppose any reason- 
able concessions to the company to enable them to complete the line. 


Lady Panmure, widow of the late Lord Panmure, who died in 1852, was 
married on Saturday last to Mr. Power, one of the Queen's foreign service 
messengers. The marriage, which was solemnized at Fulham Church, was 
quite private. 

Lady Canning met with an accident at Delhi on the 15th March. Her 
carriage came into contact with a hackery, and was completely overturned ; 
but she sustained no serious hurt. 

The hopes of Mr. Bright's speedy restoration to health were not well 
founded : it is now — that a lengthened period will elapse before he 
can resume his public duties. 

Cardinal Fransoni, First Priest of the Sacred College, and Prefect of the 
Propaganda Congregation, died recently at Rome; aged eighty-one. The 
Pope attended his funeral. Fransoni was considered a just man, severe 
almost to bigotry. 

_M. J. F. Chaponniére, a literary veteran, born in 1769, died at his native 
city of Geneva on the 14th of April. His poetry, which was published at 
Paris, acquired some degree of fame, especially a satirical piece, entitled 
Le Barbicre Optimiste, which appeared in 1849, and in which all the “ best 

ible’? French Governments that had succeeded each other since the out- 
reak of the first Revolution were described. 





The Queen’s yacht Victoria and Albert, left Portsmouth on Saturday, on 


a cruise, it is reported, to Lisbon and Madeira. There is a rumour that her 


Majesty intends to visit Lisbon in the summer. 





Letters to the United States can now be registered in this country: the 
fee will be 6¢. Letters for Great Britain can also be registered in the States. 

The trial of Dr. Church’s monster breech-loading gun, at Saltley near 
Birmingham, proved very successful. 
Wich, 

It is expected that but small supplies of grain will be obtained by mer- 
chants who seek it at Odessa—the price at pees is higher than at Mar- 
seilles; but in the Sea of Azotf it is probable that large quantities can be 

Tens of thousands of applications are said to have been made by Russians 
to the Government for passports to visit foreign countries, especially Franee. 
_ Numbers of foreigners—merchants, traders, and artisans—are pouring 
into St. Petersburg ; 

ility as regards passports. 

Twelve English merchants settled in St. Petersburg have sent a letter to 
the Minister of Finance expressing their gratitude for the liberal manner in 
which the Russian Government treated them during the war—for the per- 
sonal security, the inviolability of property, and the right to trade which 
they enjoyed. ° 9 
os: permission to export grain from Naples has been prolonged to the 
dth June, and the duties reduced one-half, 


The gun will be removed to Wool- 


the Russian Ministers at foreign courts granting every | 


| to account, and trusty officials were sent to act on his advice. 


under-ground treasures, belonged to the Shah. The courtiers natural) 
suggested that the guardian angel’s valuable information ought to be turn 
The result 
was that 300,000 gold pieces were found in the spot which had been desig- 
nated in the Shah’s dream. Curiously enough, and unfortunately for the 
Governor of Mazinderan, the gold pieces were all of new date, which upset 
the Shah’s original idea that it was a treasure hidden by infidel guebres in 
olden times ; and he had his uncle thrown into prison for not having given 
information of the treasure, and in order to ies him to tell where there 
were other such treasures to be found.” 





The Rhine Fall, near Schaffhausen, will be soon arched over, a short dis- 
tance above the cataract, by a stone bridge, for the passing of the railwa 
trains; and the cellars of the castle of Laufen, which tower above the le 
bank of the Rhine, have been evacuated for a tunnel, through which the 
trains will pass after having crossed the river.— Builder, 

CrystaL Patace.—Friday next has been fixed as the day for inaugu- 
rating the Monument in honour of the Crimean heroes, and the Peace 
trophy by the Baron Marochetti. The Queen and Prince Albert will be 
= on the occasion, with a guard of honour composed of soldiers who 

ave served in the war. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 1th April, at St. Croix, West Indies, the Wife of Francis Rodes Newton, 
Esq., of a son, 

On the 26th, in Eaton Terrace, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Townshend 
Wilson, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Brookwood Park, Hants, the Wife of Colonel William Greenwood, 
of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at the Viearage, Winkleigh, North Devon, the Wife of the Rev. 
Watkin Temple, Rector of Nymett Rowland, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Cork, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur J. Pack, of a 
daughter. 

On the 26th, the Wife of Sir Charles Watson, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at 104, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, the Wife of Edward Budd, 
Esq., of a son, 

On the 29th, in Portugal Street, Grosvenor Square, the Wife of C. Penruddocke, 
Esq., of Compton Park, Wilts, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 8th April, at the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, George E. Biber, 
Esq., son of the Rev. Dr. Biber, Incumbent of Roehampton, Surrey, to the Hon. J, 
Berry Erskine, only surviving daughter of the late Henry, Lord Cardross, eldest son 
of the Earl of Buchan. 

On the 24th, at St. James’s Church, Francis W. H. Cavendish, Esq., second 
son of Lieutenant-General the Hon. Henry F. C, Gevendish, to the Lady Elinor 
Fitzgibbon, third daughter of the Earl of Clare. 

On the 24th, at Monreith, Robert Hathorn Johnston Stewart, Esq., of Straitton 
and Champtieurie, eldest son of Stair H. Stewart, Esq., of Physgill and Glasserton, 
to Anne Murray, second daughter of Sir William Maxwell, Bart. 

On the 26th, at All Saints’, Fulham, Bonamy Mansell Power, Esq., to Elizabeth, 
Lady Panmure. 

On the 26th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Colonel Goulburn, Grena- 
dier Guards, of Betchworth House, Surrey, to Maria Louisa, daughter of the late 
Rev. William Tower, of How Hatch, Essex. 

On the 28th, at Gouville, Jersey, Captain Astley Cooper Key, R.N., C.B., of 
H.M.S8. Sanspareil, son of the late Aston Key, Esq., to Charlotte Lavinia, youngest 
daughter of Edmund A. M‘Neill, Esq., of Cushendun, county Antrim, 

On the 29th, at St. James's Church, Paddington, John T. Campbell, Esq., only 
son of John Campbell, Esq., late Major of H.M.’s Seventy-fourth Regiment, to 
Anne Katharine Lindesay Bethune, eldest daughter of the late Major-General Sir 
Henry Bethune, Bart. 

On the 29th, at Stirling, the Hon, George Frederick Boyle, son of the late and 
brother of the present Earl of Glasgow, to the Hon, Montagu Abercromby, only 
daughter of the late and sister to the present Lord Abercromby. 

On the 30th, at the Collegiate Church, Southwell, Notts, William Ernest, only 
surviving son of the late Sir J. De Veulle, Kt., Bailli of Jersey, to Eliza Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Vickers Jacob, Esq., H.E.1.C.8, 

” On the 30th, at Totteridge Church, R. C, L. Bevan, Esq., of Trent Park, Middle- 
sex, to Emma Frances, eldest daughter of the late Dr, Shuttleworth, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, 





DEATHS, 

On the 23d April, in Lower Grosvenor Street, Caroline Elizabeth Mary, Dowager 
Lady Wharnclire, and widow of the first Lord Wharncliffe ; in her 78th year, 

On the 25th, at Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, John Fenwick Burgoyne Blackett, Esq., 
of Wylam, late M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

On the 25th, at Tatton Park, Cheshire, Wilbraham Egerton, Esq.; in his 75th 
year. 
“ On the 26th, in the Close, Salisbury, the Rev. C. H. Hodgson, Minor Canon of the 
Cathedral, and Vicar of Kington St. Michel, Wilts; in his 76th year. 

On the 26th, in Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith ; in 
her 94th year. 

On the 26th, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, Richard Maxwell Fox, Esq., Member for 
the county of Longford ; in his 40th year. 

On the 27th, at Loakes Hill, near High Wycombe, the Hon. Mrs. Crewe. 

On the 27th, at Westwell, Kent, Mrs. Whittle ; in her 92d year. : 

On the Ist May, in Berkeley Street, Berkeley Square, George James Guthrie, 
Esq., F.R.S.; in his 7ist year. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Several interesting questions were asked last night in the House of 
Commons. Lord Jonn Manners wished to know whether, under the 
treaty of Paris, Russia has or not a right to reérect the forts on the East- 
ern coast of the Black Sea? Lord Witttam Granam, reading a letter 
from Sebastopol, to show that ships immersed in its waters do not suffer 
from the ravages of the worm, inquired whether the Russians will be al- 
lowed to raise the ships now sunk in the harbour of Sebastopol, and 
bring them through the Dardanelles to any other part of the Russian 
dominions ? 

In reply to these questions, Lord Patmerston stated, that the forts on 
the Circassian coast were simply works of defence, and not naval ar- 
senals ; and that “ there is nothing in the treaty which would preclude 
the Russian Government from exercising its own discretion with regard 
to those military forts.’ To the second question he replied, that if the 
Russian Government prefer raising the ships sunk in the harbour of Se- 
bastopol, dam as they necessarily must be, and bringing them round 
to add them to her naval force in the Baltic, instead of increasing that 
force by the addition of new and more efficient ships, he did not think 
we could object : neither could we object to the Russian proposal to 
bring the two ships of the line at Nicolaieff round to the Baltic. 

Another question, not connected, however, with the conclusion of 
peace, was put and led to a conversation, under cover of the motion for 
the adjournment of the House. Lord Ronert Grosvenor, objecting to 
the playing of bands in the Parks on Sundays, asked whether any mem- 
bers of the bands who might object from conscientious motives would be 
released from duty? Before any member of the Government could reply, 
Sir De Lacy Evans pointed out the delicate character of the question : he 
did not yield to any one in respect for religious feelings, but this was a 
question of military discipline ; if Lord Robert’s principle were confirmed, 
where would it end? The Marquis of Bianprorp described the band- 
playing as a “nuisance,” interfering with the quict enjoyment of the 
“* privacy of the neighbourhood.” If a Colonel had conscientious ob- 
jections, he might send the bandsmen with their swords but without 
their instruments, the latter being the property of the officers. Mr. 
Wieram and Mr. Apprrtery joined with the Marquis in deprecating the 
introduction of foreign customs. Besides, does not the band-playing 
contravene the principle of the vote of the House on the opening of the 
British Museum? They should bring the question to a distinct vote 
before Sunday band-playing become a settled institution at the mere will 
and pleasure of the First Commissioner of Works. ‘The same views were 
strongly supported by Mr. Wa.roe. 

On the other hand, Mr. Orway and Mr. Henry DrumMonp advanced 
arguments in favour of the practice. Sir Beysamin Haut denied that 
the principle of the vote on the British Museum had been contravened. 
He did not think a “ nuisance” had been created in Kensington Gardens ; 
but he retorted upon Lord Blandford that there had been assemblages of 
people in Hyde Park that amounted to a real desecration of the Sabbath. 

Lord Patmerston said that Lord Robert Grosvenor’s question was 
simply one of military discipline, and he could not entertain it. He 
—— the responsibility of the course taken by Sir Benjamin Hall. 

There was nothing new in bands playing in the Parks. ‘ My recollection 
must greatly mislead me if I do not remember that, in early times, bands used 
to play in Kensington Gardens on Sunday, A band plays regularly at Wind- 
sor on Sunday; a practice continued from the time of George the Third, 
who was a monareh known to be attached, above all others, to the religious 
institutions of the country: and therefore there is no novelty in the mat- 
ter.”” The presence of bands would not lead to Sunday-labour, but the re- 
verse. ‘If I think that it would be inexpedient for the House to consider 
questions of military discipline, I regard it as of more importance still that 
we should abstain from discussing questions of religious doctrine.” (Loud 
cheers. 

In ate to Mr. Gury, the Cuancettor of the Excirever said he 
should have preferred to make his financial statement before Easter, but 
it was impossible to calculate the amount of Ways and Means until the 
amended estimates were before the House. They are now nearly ready ; 
but as every day before Whitsuntide is occupied, he proposed to fix Mon- 
day the 19th for the Budget. 

The House was for some hours occupied in making progress with 
the Police (Counties and Boroughs) Bill in Committee. A discussion arose 
on the propriety of disfranchising constables ; but although many Mem- 
bers objected to that step, the Committee agreed to insert words in clause 
6 disqualifying borough constables from voting in Municipal as well as 
Parliamentary elections, and negatived an amendment for omitting words 
inflicting penalties on any constable who should try to influence the 
choice of electors. The penalty, however, was reduced from 20/. to 5/. 


A division was taken on clause 10, authorizing the appointment of in- | 


spectors ; but the clause was carried by 190 to 100. At clause 11, it 
was agreed that the Chairman should report progress. 

The Fire-Insurances Bill was, after some adverse discussion, read a 
second time, by a majority of 133 to 31. The bill is intended to protect 
the revenue ; the complaint of its opponents was that it does not reduce 
the duty. 

On rising last night, after a brief sitting, the House of Lords adjourned 
until Sunday ; to meet then “ for the purpose of attending divine ser- 
vice at Westminster Abbey, that being the day appointed by her Majesty’s 
proclamation for a general thanksgiving.” 

In the House of Lords on Monday, the following address is to be moved 
by the Earl of Ellesmere, and seconded by Lord Glenelg— 

‘* That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, to return to her 
Majesty the sincere acknowledgments and thanks of the House for the im- 
portant communication which her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
make to this House of the general treaty concluded on the 30th of March, 
between her Majesty the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, 
the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Sardinia, and the 
Sultan, by which peace has been reéstablished between her Majesty, the 
Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, on the one 
part, and the Emperor of Russia on the other. To assure her Majesty, that 
while we should have deemed it our duty cheerfully to afford her Majesty 
the fullest support if it had, unfortunately, been found necessary to continue 
the war, we have learned with joy and satisfaction that her Majesty 
has been enabled to reéstablish peace on conditions so honourable to her 
Majesty’s Crown, and which so fully accomplish the great objects for which 
the war was undertaken. To express to her Majesty the great satisfaction 
which we feel, that while those alliances which haye so materially contri- 














buted to the vigorous and successful prosecution of the war, have been 

ually effective in the consolidation of peace, the Powers which have not 
taken any active part in the war have combined with the belligerents, and 
have given by their sanction and accession additional firmness to the ar- 
rangements by which the repose of Europe is in future to be protected from 
disturbance. To state to her Majesty, that we rejoice that, notwithstanding 
the great exertions which the late war rendered necessary, the resources of 
the empire have remained unimpaired. To express a hope that the peace 
now concluded may, under the favour of Divine ees long continue 
to shed its blessings over Europe; and that harmony among governments 
and friendly intercourse among nations, may steadily promote the progress 
ef civilization, and secure the welfare and happiness of mankind,” 

A similar address will be moved in the House of Commons by Mr, 
Evelyn Denison; but Mr. Robert Phillimore has given notice of moving 
an ‘additional paragraph,”—expressing regret that the right of the 
Crown to capture enemy’s goods in neutral ships should have been 
surrendered by treaty, without giving Parliament an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion. 


A treaty between England, France, and Austria, guaranteeing the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire, was last night pre- 
sented by Ministers to both Houses of Parliament. Stripped of the merely 
formal preamble and declaratory clause, the treaty consists of the follow- 
ing two articles— 

‘*1. The high contracting parties guarantee, jointly and severally, the 
independence and the integrity of the Ottoman empire, recorded in the 
treaty concluded at Paris on the 30th of March 1856. 2. Any infraction of 
the stipulations of the said treaty will be considered by the Powers signing 
the present treaty as a casus belli. They will come to an understanding 
with the Sublime Porte as to the measures which have become necessary, 
and will without delay determine among themselves as to the employment 
of their military and naval forces.” 

Among other papers laid before Parliament last night, was the latest 
and long-expected despatch from Lord Clarendon to Mr. Dallas, the 
American Minister, on the recruiting question. The despatch is dated 
April 30, 1856 : it recapitulates the whole case as between the British and 
United States Governments ; repeats with much emphasis that no illegal 
proceedings were, as far as they knew, committed by the officers or repre- 
sentatives of the British Government; states, and supplies documents in 
corroboration, that Mr. Crampton, and the Consuls at New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Cincinnati, deny the charges preferred against them; com- 
municates documents to show that Strobel and Hertz, the witnesses 
against the British officials, are unworthy of credit; and concludes with 
an earnest hope that these explanations may prove satisfactory. If this 
despatch shall remove misapprehensions, Lord Clarendon “ cannot doubt 
that such a result will afford as much pleasure to the Government of 
the United States as to that of her Majesty, by putting an end to a differ- 
ence which has been deeply regretted by oe Majesty’s Government ; for 
there are no two countries which are bound by stronger ties or by higher 
considerations than the United States and Great Britain to maintain un- 
broken the relations of perfect cordiality and friendship.” 





The Court of Common Council met yesterday, and, after a bickering 
debate on the mismanagement of the war and its inglorious termination, 
—the objections proceeding from Aldermen Sidney and Copeland,— 
agreed “unanimously” that an address of congratulation on the peace 
should be presented to the Queen. 


Although we sce no mention of the fact in the daily papers, we have 
heard that the Governorship of Victoria, which lately went begging, has 
been offered to the Marquis of Chandos, and not refused. 


The Globe states that Mr. Spring Rice has succeeded the late Mr. 
Dawson as Deputy-Chairman of the Board of Customs; that the vacan t 
Commissionership will be given to Mr. W. R. Greg; and that Mr. 
Granville Berkeley will succeed another Commissioner, Mr. Dickinson, 
who resigns. Last night a new writ was ordered for Cheltenham, vacated 
by Mr. Berkeley’s acceptance of the Chiltern Hundreds. 


The Russian Minister Baron Brunow arrived in London yesterday, 
from Paris. He brings the formal announcement that the Emperor Ni- 
cholas is dead, and that the Emperor Alexander has ascended the throne. 
The Baron was recognized by some old friends at the railway station, 
and cordially greeted. 


A telegraphic despatch from Hamburg states that the “navigation in 
the Gulf of Riga was reopened on the 26th ultimo, when the Swedish 
screw-steamer the Hult arrived at Riga with a cargo of salt. Eighty 
other vessels were in sight.” 

A notification in the Gazette states that the officers and crews employed 
before Sebastopol and in the Sea of Azoff will have a medal inscribed 
** Sebastopol,” and a clasp inscribed ‘ Azoff.” 

MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuancr, Frmpay AFTERNOON. 

The heaviness in the English Funds at the close of last week upon the 
prospect of a New Loan was succeeded on Monday by a further depression 
of 3; and the doubtful position of the Government at that period, with the 

ssibility of a dissolution of Parliament, encouraged operators to sell. 
ee were done at 91f. Subsequently, from greater confidence in the 
strength of the Ministry, and a report that the announcement of a Loan 
would be deferred until June, there was a reaction of } per cent; and on 
Wednesday Consols were firm at 92$ 4. Yesterday was the period for the 
half-yearly balance at the Bank : the transfer-oftices were closed, and it was a 
holiday at the Stock Exchange. The conclusion of the debate on Kars and 
the rejection of Mr. Whiteside’s motion by a large majority caused an im- 
provement in Consols of § this morning: they were done at 923, and after- 
wards, through sales, at 92} ; closing at 92g, and 923 } for Account. Bank 
Stock is 1 lower. 

Contrary to expectation, the demand for money is increasing in all di- 
rections. In the Stock Exchange it rules at 6 to 7 per cent, and at the 
Bank and discount-market inquiries are very numerous. Much heaviness 
prevails in Exchequer Bills, from the scarcity of money, and the doubts re- 
garding a comet operation ; and the seller of a large amount would have 
to submit to a price below the nominal value : the time is near for the June 
renewal, and unless the aspect of the market should change, an augmenta- 
tion in the rate of interest, or funding of a large portion, may be expected 
The French Funds have been 4 lower, but have rallied: the exchange 
on London is very firm, and there is greater confidence. 
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-market has been rather higher. The gold and specie arrivals 
ame ee 91,0002. from New York, believed to be chiefly on French 
account, and 185,000/. from the West Indies. Small sums of gold are re- 
ceived from France, the North of Germany, and Russia; further arrivals 
from Australia may shortly be expected ; and as the shipments on account 
of the Turkish Loan will soon cease, some relief to the Money-market may 
shortly be looked for. About 170,0002. of Australian gold was taken on 
Tuesday to the Bank, and further large sums have been since lodged there. 
Of the late arrivals, it is expected about half will remain here, and the re- 
mainder be sent to France. There has been a decline in the rates of ex- 
change at Canton and Shanghai, calculated to check the shipments of silver 

is side. : 
~~ a Stocks were flat in the first part of the week, particularly Turk- 
ish Six per Cents : they have since rallied, and now show generally no alter- 
ation, especially the leading descriptions. Spanish Deferred is }, and 
Mexican } better. Turkish Four per Cents are } lower. At a meeting of 
Spanish Certificate-holders on Tuesday, a series of resolutions were passed, 
organizing a new Committee in furtherance of their claims in Madrid and 
this country. Allusions were made to the improved condition of the re- 


sources of Spain, and to the neglect of successive Adiuinistrations respecting 


these securities. 
Railways were dull until after the arrangement of the Account on Tues- 


av : this was partly owing to the high rates asked for continuation, which 
y~ BE. at swe! sales. They were afterwards firmer, but today have 
receded a little. Great Western is 61 4 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 873 8} ; 
London and North-Western, 100} A; Midland, 73} 4. French Shares have 
shown great firmness, and the fol owing improvement has taken place— 
Northern of France, l/. 15s. ; Great Central of France, 1/. 10s. ; Paris and 
Lyons, and Paris and Orleans, 1/. ; Eastern of France, lds. 

a Sarurpay, Twetve o’Crock. 

The English Funds are steady this morning, and ne change has taken 
jlace; Consols for Money being 923, and for Account 923 4. Exchequer 
tills are very heavy at 84 discount. The bullion return by the Bank of 
England shows a decrease of 152,6027. In Foreign Stocks there have been 
no transactions, and prices are nominal, Railways continue dull—London 
and North-Western, 100} ; North-Eastern—Berwick, 77}; South-Eastern, 
71. 


Satrurpay, One o’CLock. 

The English Funds have improved } since the morning, which rise has 
been well maintained; Consols for Money leave off at 92} 3, and for Ac- 
count 923 3. Exchequer Bills 9 4 discount. In Foreign Stocks there has 
been no movement of importance. 

In Railways there has been very little doing, but they leave off a shade 
higher—Eastern Counties, 10 ; Great Western, 614; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 88; London and North-Western, 1003; London and South-Western, 
94; . Midland, 733; North-Eastern—Berwick, 77}; South-Eastern, 71; 
Great Western of Canada, 264 5 Paris and Lyons, 573. Joint Stock Banks 
—Bank of Egypt, 58; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 16; 
London and County, 313; Western Bank of London, 46}. _Miscellaneous— 
Australian Agricultural, 304; Canada Government 6 per Cent January and 
July, 111; Crystal Palace, 34; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 663; Peel 
River Land and Mineral, 23; Royal Mail Steam, 733. 










3 per Cent Consols .... -» 9248 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 635 
Ditto for Account ... -- 933 Ditto 4 per Cents ... 93 5 
3 per Cent Reduced 91} Mexican 3 per Cents 217 2 
New 3 per Cents... of | Peruvian 44 per Cent 779 
Long Annuities . 3 3-16 | Ditto 3 per Cents ..... 6 
Bank Stock .. 210 12 Portnguese 4 per Cents 48 50 
Exchequer Bill 9 4dis., Russian 5 per Cents ... 104 6 
India Stock ..... 227 30 | Ditto 44 per Cents ...... 916 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 89 92 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 445 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 99 101 | Ditto Deferred ............. 244 
—— 44 per Cents......... 98 5exd. Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 94 6 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 102 4 | Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 87 90 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ . Wis Turkish 6 per Cents ........ | it 
Danish 3 pe Cents .......... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 101} 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

An adjourned meeting of the Royal Swedish Railway was held on Tues- 
day, and resolutions were passed authorizing the Directors to raise further 
capital by issuing shares not exceeding 83,334 of 4/. each, to be offered first 
to the present proprietors, share for share ; to bear 7 per ey di- 
vidend for the first five years, and afterwards 6 per cent: deposit 1/. per 
share ; first call of 17. at the end of four months, the remaining 2/. to be 
left to the discretion of the directors. No payment of interest on the exist- 
ing shares to be made till completion of the line. Mr. W. J. Chaplin M.P. 
has been appointed Chairman, and Mr. W. Tottie Deputy Chairman. 

The report of the Sambre and Meuse states that the balance of profit for 
the half-year is 11,514/.; the receipts have been 31,402/.; the expenditure 
oe A dividend is proposed of 3s. 6d, per ordinary share for the year 


The Holborn branch of the Royal British Bank, at the corner of Chancery 
Lane, was opened on Thursday. 

The General Bank of Switzerland is to have a nominal capital of 
2,400,000/., of which a third only will be at first issued. The chief office is 
to be at Geneva; there will be branches in England, France, and Sardinia. 
The Swiss Government has granted the privilege of issuing notes payable 
on demand. Of the first series of shares, amounting to 800,000/., 200, 
has been subscribed in Geneva. 





Uhratres and Rusir. 

All the promises respecting the Winter’s Tale were amply fulfilled at 
the Princess’s Theatre on Monday last ; when, in the presence of Royal- 
ty, the great dramatic “ sight” started into public existence. Probably 
as a work of decorative theatrical art it was never equalled in any age 
or country. Wherever so much as a hint at classical antiquity is given 
in the original text, Mr. C. Kean has at once rushed into an exhibition 
of Greck pageantry ; and where there is no hint at all, he has—acted 
much in the same fashion; so that from different premises the same re- 
sult is attained. The piece opens with the leave-taking of Polixenes ; 
and as a leave-taking may very naturally occur after dinner, a 
banquet enlivened by a Pyrrhic dance is introduced. Queen Her- 
mione must have been tried somewhere—why not in the theatre 
at Syracuse? Accordingly, we have a reproduction of the said 
theatre, with every expedient for conveying a notion of extensive 
Magnitude. The Delphic oracle was consulted by King Leontes; and 
the responses of that occult source of wisdom were conveyed with 
Circumstances of extraordinary pomp. Here, therefore, is a pretext for 
ging on the stage a whole retinue of priests and trumpeters, who ac- 
company an ark of the most récherché kind. Shakspere directed 
Time” to appear as Chorus, and explain that an interval of sixteen 
years had passed ‘since the close of the third act. Such an allegorical 
personage was worth improving. Not only, therefore, is he turned 





into the antique Chronos, but his speech forms only a sm - 
tion of a long classical allegory, which begins with a = 
tion of the personified moon and stars, and ends with a rising 
Phebus, who almost puts out the eyes of beholders. “ Twelve 
rustics habited like satyrs” are ordered by Shakspere to heighten 
the merriment of the sheep-shearing festival. “ Sorry entertain- 
ment this!” thinks Mr. Charles Kean; so the twelve rustics are in- 
creased to about two hundred, and a Dionysian orgie is introduced, in 
which a perfection of disorder has been attained by a perfection of - 
discipline. Moreover, as our geography-books tell us that Bohemia has 
not a sea-coast, and Sir Thomas Hanmer has suggested the substitution 
of Bithynia in the Shaksperian text—why not adopt the notion, effect a 
grand geographical and chronological reform, and, what is more im- 
portant still, snatch an opportunity for contrasting the costumes o 

Asia Minor with those of Greece as reflected in Doric Syracuse? This 
is accordingly done. Polixenes reigns over Bithynia, and his Eastern 
luxuries are as unlike as possible to the more refined splendour of 
Leontes. 

Let the reader assume (as is the fact) that the principle adumbrated 
above has been carried out to its fullest extent by a manager who spares 
no outlay, and who makes it a point of conscience that not a palace, 
house, cloak, cap, plate or pan, shall be brought upon his stage that does 
not belong to the period he undertakes to illustrate, and he will have no 
difficulty in believing that the Winter’s Tale at the Princess's Theatre is 
a grand archeological display. The question, whether the great object 
of the Shaksperian drama is to amuse by pageantry, and at the same time 
convey antiquarian instruction, will of course still be asked by many read- 
ers of our national poetry; and we dare say some could be found who 
would rather have watched Mrs. C. Kean’s exquisite acting in the trial- 
scene, without having their attention distracted by the imposing accessories 
of the Syracusan theatre. However, it is not our wish to throw a sprig of 
rue into a public enjoyment which is likely to last for the rest of the 
year. Whatever opinion may be entertained on the subject of Mr, 
Kean’s theory, he has certainly carried it out in a spirit of conscientious 
research and tasteful magnificence ; and whether :his Winter's Tale be 
witnessed as a play or as a pageant, it will certainly be one of the chief 
London exhibitions of 1856. 


If it cannot exactly be said of Grisi that she is “ever fair and ever 
young,” yet, being no longer young, it cannot be denied that she still has 
much of the power which belongs to youth and beauty. She has done 
what neither Ney nor Bosio had been able to do—reanimated the Royal 
Italian Opera, drawn together its usual audience, and roused them from 
their unwonted apathy. This she did when she appeared on Thursday 
night in Norma, She seemed unchanged in any respect since last year. 
Her matronly form was still comely and graceful; her strength and 
energy were unabated; and her voice, though it has long since lost its 
youthful freshness and flexibility, has still much of its volume, and that 
mellow sweetness which has always been its peculiar quality. At first 
there was something in her manner which argued hesitation and doubt 
as to her position ; but she gradually threw herself into her part with her 
wonted fire and abandon, and warmed the house into all the old enthusi- 
asm. Her success, in short, was complete ; and there is little doubt that 
she will be, as heretofore, the chief attraction of the Royal Italian Opera 
season. She was extremely well supported; Tamberlik being the Pollio, 
Mademoiselle Marai Adalgisa, and T agliafico Oroveso. 

The operatic entertainments at Drury Lane Theatre have been relieved 
by a farce entitled the Yankee Housekeeper, which in itself is utterly 
worthless, but which introduces to the public a genial representative of 
New England manners in the person of Mrs. Florence, an actress of ce- 
lebrity from the United States. The portraiture of the Yankee “gal” 
is coloured to a degree that leads us to suspect that the fair citizens of 
Maine are a little caricatured; but the performance is as easy as it is 
forcible, deriving a peculiar charm from the untiring vivacity of the 
actress. 





The second Philharmonic concert, on Monday, was composed of the 
most classical materials. There were Mozart’s symphony in G minor 
and Beethoven’s Pastorale; the overtures were Sphor’s Jessonda and 
Cherubini’s Anacreon. Madame Viardot sang an aria di bravura which 
she herself had found in an old opera (Britannico) of Graun, the famous 
chapel-master of Frederick the Great. It belongs to the character of 
Agrippina, the mother of the Emperor Nero, and is a violent effusion of 
fear and hatred of her son; these passions being expressed by a torrent 
of roulades and divisions, executed by the fair singer with electrifying 
impetuosity and power. We wish we had more of this species of novel- 
ty—the revival of forgotten works of the great old masters. Formes 
gave the great bass song in Mozart’s Serag/io with much effect. 

The concert of the Musical Union, on Tuesday morning, exhibited a 
trait of Mr. Ella’s spirited management which deserves to be noticed. At 
a previous concert, in the absence of Piatti, (in the provinces with Jenny 
Lind,) he brought the famous French violoncellist Franchomme from 
Paris, expressly and solely for that occasion ; and, Piatti being still ab- 
sent, Franchomme was again brought to London, only to supply his 
place. Franchomme is a great performer, worthy of his fame: he is not 
equal to Piatti in power of tone, but his finish and refinement are not to 
be excelled. 

Madame Rudersdorff had a concert on Thursday morning, at the man- 
sion of the Marquis of Breadalbane. It was highly patronized by the 
aristocracy, and there was a brilliant assemblage of rank and fashion, It 
was an elegant concert, and of a more solid character than such enter- 
tainments generally are. 

Parisian THEATRICALS. 

A new work, composed by M. Halévy and written by MM. Jules Bar- 
bier and Michel Carré, has been produced at the Opéra Comique, with 
the title Valentine d’ Aubigny. ‘The heroine, represented by Made- 
moiselle Caroline Duprez, is a young orphan, betrothed to a gentleman 
of fortune, who, never having seen her, nearly falls a victim to the wiles 
of a designing actress that endeavours to pass herself off as his bride. 
Of course the mask is at last removed from the face of the impostor, and 
virtue receives its reward. 

At the Vaudeville—that great source of moral wisdom—there is a new 








piece entitled Les Declassés, The fate of two sisters, who are brought 
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up on opposite systems, is related something after the fashion of an Ho- 
garthian narrative; she who has been educated like a fine lady coming 
to misfortune, while she who is the household drudge settles down into 
ane. ‘ 

ademoisclle Luther depicts modest rectitude, 
is M. Béchard, 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

Scene succeeds scene fast under the hand of Mr. Burford; whose ex- 
hibition has all the energy of youth joined to the “ established’ respect- 
ability of age. The new picture which he presents to the public is St. 
Petersburg ; 2 subject particularly appropriate now that peace has re- 
turned, and that the curious interest excited regarding the Russians by 
the war will have opportunities of being gratified in tour and travel. 
St. Petersburg is probably the most remarkable among European 
capitals for the qualities of palatial architecture, imposing by its vast 
seale and correct uniformity, but owing little to art of any exalted kind, 
or to invention whether daring or ingenious. We see in the panorama 
a splendid city, crowded with gigantic palaces and public buildings, bur- 
dened with a monotony of straight forms and whole groves of columns, 
amid which the only architectural features which yield a certain variety 
and individuality of character are the continually recurring domes and 

innacles. The Neva flows grandly amid the crowd of stately structures ; 

lue hills in the Northern distance point the road to Cronstadt; dock- 
yards line the quays; shipping gives life to the smooth-gliding water ; 
and a pale clear morning sun lights up the whole. The panorama, 
while it presents less of striking contrast or effect than some former 
ones, is among the best and most complete which Mr. Burford has ex- 
hibited ; and it is particularly to be praised for the liquidity of its waters 
and water-reflections. 


FALL OF KARS DIVISION—May 1. 

Mr. Whiteside’s Motion—* That, while this House feels it to be its duty to express 
its admiration of the gallantry of the Turkish soldiery, and of the devotion of the 
British officers, at the siege of Kars, it feels it to be equally a duty to express its 
conviction that the capitulation of that fortress, and the surrender of the army 
which defended it, thereby endangering the safety of the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey, were in a great measure owing to the want of foresight and energy on the 
part of her Majesty’s Administration,” 

For the Motion. s.sssecesceseseesseseses 176 
Against it, occ cocceccecccosccesevcecocce 303 


The author of the piece 
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THE MINISTERIAL MAJORITY—‘ NOEs,”’ 
Acland, Sir T. Dyke, Devon, NV. Drumlanrig, Viscount, (Comptroller of 
Acton, Joseph, Wigan, the Household,) Dumfriesshire. 
Adair, H. E., [pswich. Drummond, Henry, Surrey, W. 
ew, Sir A., Wigtonshire, Duff, G. 8., Elgin, &. 
cock, T., Surrey, B. Duke, Alderman Sir J., London, 
Anderson, Sir James, Stirling, $e. Duncan, George, Dundee. 
Antrobus, Edmund, Wilton, Duncan, Viscount, (Lord of the Trea- 
Atherton, W., Durham. sury,) Forfarshire. 
Baines, M. T., (Chancellor of the Duchy} Dundas, F., Orkney and Shetland, 
of Lancaster,) Leeds. Dungarvan, Lord, Frome. 
Ball, John, (Under Colonial Secretary,)| Dunlop, Alex. M., Greenock. 
low County. Fast, Sir J. Buller, Winchester. 
Baring, Sir F. 'T., Portsmouth. Ebrington, Viscount, Marylebone, 
Baring, H. Bingham, Marlborough. Ellice, Edward, Coventry. 
Barnes, Thomas, Bolton. Ellice, Edward, junior, St. Andrews, §. 
Bass, Michael Thomas, Derby. Emlyn, Viscount, Pembrokeshire. 
Baxter, Wm. Edward, Montrose, &c. Esmonde, John, Waterford County. 
Beamish, Francis Barnard, Cork, Estcourt, T. H. Sotheron, Wilts, VY. 
Beaumont, W. B., Northumberland, §. | Euston, Earl of, Thetford. 
Beckett, William, Ripon. Ewart, W., Dumfries, &c. 
Bell, James, Guildford. Ewart, Joseph C., Liverpool, 
Berkeley, Hon. F. H., Bristol. Fagan, W. Trant, Cork. 
Berkeley, Admiral, (Lord of the Admi-| Fenwick, Henry, Sunderland. 
ralty,) Gloucester. Fergus, John, Fifeshire. 
Berkeley, G., Cheltenham. (Teller.) Ferguson, Colonel R., Kirkaldy, $c. 
Bethell, Sir R., (Solicitor-General,) Ayles- | Ferguson, Sir R. A., Londonderry. 
Filmer, Sir Edmund, Kent, W. 
Fitzgerald, J. D., (Attorney-General for 
Ireland,) Ennis. 
Fitzgerald, Lt.-Gen. Sir J., Clare Co. 
Fitzroy, Hon. Henry, (Chairman of Com- 
mittees,) Lewes. 
Foley, J. H., Worcestershire, BE. 


Biddulph, Col. Robt., Denbighshire. 

Biggs, W., Newport, Isle of Wight, 

Black, Adam, Edinburgh. 

Bland, Loftus H., King’s County. 

Bonham-Carter, J., Winchester. 

Bouverie, E. P., (President of Poor-law 
Board,) Ai/marnock, &c. Forster, John, Berwick-on-Tweed, 

Brady, John, Leitrim County. Forster, C., Walsall, 

Bramston, T. W., Esser, S. Fortescue, C. S., Louth County, 

Brand, Hon, H., (Lord of the Treasury,)| Fox, W. J., Oldham. 


Lewes. Freestun, W. L., Weymouth, 
Brocklehurst, John, Macclesfield. Gibson, T. M., Manchester. 
Brockman, E. D., Hythe. 


Gifford, Earl of, Totness. 

Brotherton, Joseph, Salford, Gladstone, W. E., Oxford University. 
Brown, H., Tewkesbury. Glyn, G, C., Kendal. 
Brown, W., Lancashire, S. Gordon, Hon. A., Beverley. 
Bruce, Lord E., (Vice-Chamberlain,)| Gower, Hon. F. L., Stoke-upon-Trent, 

Marlborough. Grace, O. D. J., Roscommon County, 
Bruce, Henry Austin, Merthyr Tydvil. Graham, Sir James, Carlisle. 
Buckley, General, Salisbury. Greenall, Gilbert, Warrington, 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B., Anglesey. Greene, Capt. John, Kilkenny County, 
Burke, Sir T. J., Galway County, Greene, Thomas, Lancaster, 
Byng, Hon. C., Tavistoek. 


Gregson, 8., Lancaster. 
Cardwell, Edward, Oxford. Grenfell, C. W., Windsor. 
Castlerosse, Viscount, Kerry County. Greville, Col. Fulke, Longford County. 
Caulfeild, Col. J. M., ArmaghCounty. 


Grey, Sir George, (Home Secretary,) 
Cavendish, Hon. C. C., Buckinghamsh. 


Morpeth. 

Cavendish, Hon. G. H., Derbyshire, N. | Grey, Ralph W., Liskeard. 
Challis, Alderman T., Finsbury. Grosvenor, Lord Robert, Middleser, 
Chambers, Montagu, Greenwich, Grosvenor, Earl, Chester. 
Chambers, Thomas, Hertford. Gurney, J. H., Lynn. 
Chaplin, W. J., Salisbury. Hadfield, G., Sheffield. 
Clay, Sir W., Tower Hamlets. Hall, Sir Benjamin, (Chief Commissioner 
Cobbett, J. M., Oldham. of Works,) Marylebone. 
Cockburn, Sir A., (Attorney-General,)| Hankey, Thomson, junior, Peterborough. 

Southampton. Hanmer, Sir John, Flint, &c. 
Collier, R. P., Plymouth. Harcourt, G. G. Vernon, Oxfordshire. 
Colvile, Chas. Robert, Derbyshire, S. Hardinge, Hon. C. 8., Downpatrick, 
Cowan, C., Edinburgh. 


Hastie, Alex., Glasgow. 

Cowper, Hon. W. F., (President of the} Hastie, Archibald, Pais/ey. 

Board of Health,) Hertford. Hayter, W. G., (Secretary of the Trea- 
Craufurd, Edw. A. J., Ayr, &e. sury,) Wells. (Teller. 
Crossley, Frank, Halifar. Headlam, T. E., Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
Currie, Raikes, Northampton. Heard, John Isaac, Kinsale. 
Dalkeith, Earl of, Edinburghshire. Heathcote, G. H., Rutlandshire, 
Davie, Sir H., Haddington, §c. Heneage, G. F., Lincoln. 
Deasy, Rickard, Cork County. Heneage, G. H. W., Devizes. 
Denison, Edmund B., Yorkshire, W. R.| Herbert, H. A., Kerry County. 
Denison, John Evelyn, Malton. Herbert, Sidney, Wilts, 8. 
Dent, John D., Knaresborough. Hervey, Lord Alfred, Brighton. 
Dering, Sir E. C., Kent, E. Heywood, James, Lancashire, N. 
De Vere, Stephen E., Limerick County. | Higgins, G. Gore, Mayo County. 
Dillwyn, L. Llewellyn, Swansea, Hindley, Charles, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Divett, Edward, Exeter, Hogg, Sir J. Weir, Honiton, 











Madame Doche represents the lady who goes wrong, and | 








Holland, Edward, Eresham. 

Horsman, Edward, (Chief Secretary for 
Ireland,) Stroud, 

Howard, Lord Edward, Arundel. 

Howard, Hon. C. W., Cumberland, E. 

Hughes, W. B., Carnarvon, &c. 

Hutchins, Edward John, Lymington, 

Hutt, William, Gateshead, 

Ingham, R., South Shields, 

Ingram, Herbert, Boston. 

Jackson, W., Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Jermyn, Earl, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Johnstone, Sir J. V. B., Scarborough. 

Johnstone, J., Clackmannan § Kinross. 

Keating, H.S., Reading. 

Kershaw, James, Stockport, 


| King, Hon. P. J. L., Surrey, E. 


Kingscote, Col. R. N., Gloucestersh., W. 

Kinnaird, Hon. A. F., Perth, 

Kirk, William, Newry. 

Labouchere, Henry, (Colonial Secretary, ) 
Taunton, 

Laffan, R., St. Tres. 

Langston, James Haughton, Oxford, 

Langton, W. H. Gore, Bristol. 

Layard, Austen H., Aylesbury. 

Lee, William, Maidstone. 

Legh, George Cornwall, Cheshire, N. 

Lemon, Sir Charles, Cornwall, W. 


Lewis, Sir G. C., (Chancellor of the Ex-| 


chequer,) Radnor. 
Lindsay, W. S., Tynemouth. 
Lowe, Robert, (Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade,) Kidderminster, 
Luce, T., Malmesbury. 
Mackie, John, Kircudbrightshire. 
Mackinnon, W. A., Rye. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J., Wigton, &c. 
Magan, Captain W. H., Westmeath Co. 
Marjoribanks, D. C., Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Marshall, William, Cumberland, EB. 
Martin, John, Tewkesbury. 
Martin, P. W., Rochester. 
Massey, W. N., (Under-Secretary Home 
Department,) Vewport, Isle of Wight. 
Milligan, Robert, Bradford. 
Mills, T., Totness, 
Milner, Sir W. M., Fork. 
Milnes, Richard Monckton, Pontefract. 
Mitchell, T. A., Bridport. 
Moffatt, George, Ashburton. 


Monck, Viscount, (Lord of the Treasury,) | 
] 


Portsmouth. 

Moncreiff, J.,( Lord Advocate,) Leith, &c. 

Monsell, Wm., (Clerk to the Ordnance, ) 
Limerick County. 

Morris, David, Carmarthen, 

Mostyn, Hon. T. E., Flintshire, 

Mowatt, Francis, Cambridge. 

Mulgrave, Earl, (Treasurer of the House- 
hold,) Scarborough. 

Muntz, G. F., Birmingham. 

Napier, Adml. Sir Charles, Southwark. 

Norreys, Sir C. D., Mallow. 

North, Frederick, Hastings. 

O’Brien, James, Limerick, 

O'Brien, Patrick, King’s County, 

O'Connell, John, Clonmel. 

O'Flaherty, A., Galway. 

Oliveira, B., Pontefract. 

Osborne, R., (Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty,) Middlesex. 

Otway, A. John, Stafford. 

Owen, Sir John, Pembroke. 

Paget, Lord Alfred, (Clerk Marshal,) 
Lichfield. 

Palmer, Roundell, Plymouth. 

Palmerston, Viscount, (Prime Minister, ) 
Tiverton. 

Patten, John Wilson, Lancashire, NV. 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, Coventry. 

Pechell, Sir George, Brighton. 

Peel, Sir Robert, (Lord of the Admiralty, ) 
Tamworth. 

Peel, Frederick, (Under-Secretary for 
War,) Bury. 

Pellatt, Apsley, Southwark. 

Perry, Sir Erskine, Devonport. 


Philips, John Henry, Haverfordwest, 


Phillimore, John G., Leominster. 
Phillimore, Robert Joseph, Tavistock, 
Pigott, F., Reading. 
Pilkington, James, Blackburn, 
Pollard-Urquhart, W., Westmeath Co 
Ponsonby, Hon. A. G., Cirencester. ‘i 
Power, N. M., Waterford County. 
Price, W. P., Gloucester. 
Pritchard, John, Bridgnorth. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W., Taunton, 
Raynham, Visct., Tameorth, 
Ricardo, Osman, Worcester. 
Ricardo, Samson, Windsor. 
Rice, Edward Royd, Dover, 
Rich, Henry, Richmond. 
Richardson, J. J., Lisburn. 
Ridley, G., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Robartes, T. J. A., Cornwall, E, 
Roebuck, J. A., Sheffield, 
Rolt, Peter, Greenwich. 
Russell, Lord John, London. 
Russell, F. C. H., Bedfordshire, 
Russell, F. W., Limerick. 
Sawle, C. B. G., Bodmin. 
Scholefield, W., Birmingham, 
Scobell, George T., Bath. 
Scrope, George Poulett, Stroud, 
Scully, F., Tipperary Co. 
Seymour, H. D., (Secretary of Board of 
Control,) Poole. 
Seymour, W. D., Kingston-on-Hull, 
Shafto, R. D., Durham, N. 
| Shee, Serg. Wm., Ai/kenny Co, 
Shelburne, Earl of, Calne. 
Shelley, Sir J. Villiers, Westminster, 
Sheridan, R. B., Dorchester. 
Smith, M. T., Wycombe. 
Smith, R. V., (President of Board of 
Control,) Northampton, 
Smith, J. B., Stockport, 
Smyth, J. G., York. 
Somerville, Sir W., Canterbury. 
Stafford, Marquis of, Sutherlandshire, 
Stanley, Hon. W. Owen, Chester, 
Steel, John, Cockermouth. 
Strickland, Sir George, Preston. 
Strutt, Edward, Nottingham. 
Sullivan, Michael, Ailkenny. 
Sutton, Hon. J. H. M., Newark. 
Talbot, C. R. M., Glamorganshire. 
Tancred, H., Banbury. 
Thompson, G., Aberdeen. 
Thornely, Thomas, /V’olrerhampton, 
| Thornhill, W. P., Derbyshire, N. 
Tite, William, Bath. 
Tomline, G., Shrewsbury. 
Traill, George, Caithness-shire. 
Uxbridge, Earl of, Staffordshire, 8. 
Vane, Lord Harry, Durham, 8. 
Vernon, G. E. H., Newark. 
Villiers, Hon. C. P., (Judge Advocate,) 
Wolrerhampton, 
Vivian, Henry Hussey, 7ruro. 
Waddington, David, JTarwich. 
Walmesly, Sir Joshua, Leicester. 
Walter, J., Nottingham. 
Warner, E., Norwich. 
Waterpark, Lord, Lichfield. 
| Watkins, Col. J. L. N., Breeknock. 
Watson, W. H., Aingston-on-Hull, 
Wells, William, Beverley. 
Whatman, J., Maidstone. 
| Whitbread, S., Bedford. 
Wickham, H. W., Bradford. 
Wilkinson, W. A., Lambeth. 
Wilcox, B. M‘Ghie, Southampton, 
Williams, William, Lambeth. 
| Williams, Michael, Cornewal/, W. 
Wilson, James, (Secretary of the Treae 
| sury,) Westbury. 
| Winnington, Sir T. E., Bewdley. 
} Wise, John A., Stafford. 
Wood, Sir Charles, (First Lord of the 
| Admiralty,) Halifar. 
| Wrightson, William B., Northallerton, 
| Wyndham, William, Wilts, 8. 
| Wyvill, M., Richmond. 


) Vacant Seat: Longford County. 
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Adderley, C. B., Staffordshire, N, 
Alexander, John, Carlow. 

Annesley, Earl, Great Grimsby. 
Arbuthnott, Gen. H., Kincardineshire. 
Archdall, Capt. M. E., Fermanagh Co. 
Bailey, Sir Joseph, Breconshire, 
Bailey, C., Monmouth, §c. 

Baillie, Henry James, Znverness-shire. 
Baldock, E. H., Shrewsbury. 

Ball, Edward, Cambridgeshire. 
Bankes, George, Dorsetshire. 
Barrington, Viscount, Berkshire. 
Bateson, Capt. T., Londonderry County. 
Bellew, Thomas A., Galway County. 
Bennet, P., Suffolk, W. 

Bentinck, Lord H. W.S., Notts, N. 
Bentinck, George W. P., Norfolk, W. 
Beresford, W., Esser, NV. 

Bernard, Viscount, Bandon Bridge. 
Bignold, Sir Samuel, Norwich. 

Blake, Martin Joseph, Galway. 
Blakemore, T. W. B., Herefordshire. 
Blandford, Marquis of, Woodstock. 
Boldero, Colonel H. G., Chippenham, 
Bowyer, George, Dundatk, 
Bramley-Moore, J., Maldon. 

Buck, George Stucley, Barnstaple. 
Buller, Sir J. B. Yarde, Devonshire, S. 
Burrell, Sir C. M., New Shoreham. 
Burroughes, H. Negus, Norfolk, E. 
Burrowes, Robert, Caran County, 
Butt, George, Weymouth, 

Cabbell, B. B., Boston, 

Cairns, H. M‘Calmont, Belfast, 
Carnac, Sir J. R., Lymington. 

Cecil, Lord Robert, Stamford. 
Chandos, Marquis of, Buckingham. 
Christy, 8., Neweastle-under-Lyme. 
Clinton, Lord C. P., Sandwich, 

Clive, Robert, Shropshire, 8, 

Cocks, T. 8., Reigate. 

Cole, Hon. H. A., Fermanagh. 

Coles, H. B., Andover. 

Compton, Henry C., Hants, 8, 


| Conolly, Thomas, Donegal. 
| Corbally, M. Elias, Meath County. 
| Corry, H. T. L., Tyrone County. 
| Cubitt, Alderman W., Andorer. 
Davies, D. A. D., Carmarthenshire. 
Davies, John Lloyd, Cardigan. 
Davison, Richard, Belfast. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Buckinghamshire. 
Dod, John Whitehall, Shropshire, V. 
Drax, J. 8. W., Wareham. 
Duncombe, Hon, A., Forkshire, E. R. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. E., East Retford, 
Dundas, G., Linlithgowshire. 
| Dunne, Colonel, Portarlington. 
Du Pré, C. G., Buckinghamshire. 
| Elmley, Viscount, Worcestershire, W. 
Evelyn, W. John, Surrey, W. 
Farnham, E. B., Leicestershire, N. 
| Farrer, J., Durham, 8. 
| Fitzgerald, W. R., Horsham. 
| Floyer, John, Dorsetshire. 
Follett, B. Spencer, Bridgewater. 
Forester, G. C. W., Wenlock. 
Foster, Sir George, Monaghan. 
Franklyn, G. W., Poole. 
Galway, Viscount, East Retford, 
George, John, Werford County. 
Gilpin, Richard T., Bedfordshire. 
Graham, Lord M. W., Grantham. 
Grogan, Edward, Dublin. 
Guernsey, Lord, Warwickshire, Ss. 
Guinness, R. 8., Barnstaple. 
Gwyn, H., Penryn and Falmouth. 
Halford, Sir H., Leicestershire, S. 
Hall, General, Buckingham. 
Hamilton, Nisbet C., Lincoln N. 
Hamilton, James Hans, Dublin County. 
Hamilton, Lord Claude, Tyrone County. 
Hanbury, Hon. C. 8., Herefordshire. 
Handcock, H., Athlone. 
Hardy, G., Leominster. 
Hayes, Sir E. 8., Donegal County. | 
Heathcote, Sir W., Oxford University. 
Henley, Jos, W., Oxfordshire. 
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Herbert, Sir Thomas, Dartmouth, 
Hildyard, R. C., Whitehaven. 
Hume, W. W. Fitzwilliam, WW icklou . 
Irton, Samuel, ¢ umberland, W. a 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G., Petersfie id. Teller. 
Jolliffe, Hedworth Hylton, 7¥ ells. 
Jones, Admiral, Londonder ry County. 
Kelly, Sir Fitzroy, Suffolk, W. 
Kendall, N., Cornwall, E. 
Kennedy, Tristram, Louth County. 
King, James King, Her efordshire. 
Knatchbull, W. F., Some rset, E 
Knight, F. Wynn, Worcestershire, 
Knox, Col. B. W., Marlow. 

Lacon, Sir E., Yarmouth. : : 
Langton, W. H. R., Somerse tshire, W. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. Chichester. 
Lennox, Lord A. G., Shoreham, 


W. 


Liddell, Hn. H. G., Northumberland, S. 


Lindsay, Col. Hon. James, Wigan. 
Lisburne, Earl of, Cardiganshire, 
Lushington, C. M., Canterbury. : 
Lytton, Sir Edward, Hertfordshire. 
Macartney, George, Anfrom County. 
M‘Evoy, Edward, Meath County. 
M‘Gregor, James, Sandwich. 

Mac Mahon, Patrick, Wexford County. 
Maguire, John F., Dungarvan. 
Malins, R., Wallingford. 

Manners, Lord John, Colchester. 
March, Ear! of, Susser, : 

Meux, Sir H., Herefordshire. 

Michell, Dr., Bodmin. 
Montgomery, H. L., Leitrim County. 
Moore, G. il., Mayo County. 
Mowbray, John Robert, Durham, 
Murrough, J. P., Bridport. 

Naas, Lord, Coleraine. ; 
Napier, Joseph, Dublin U niversity. 
Newdegate, Charles N., Warwicksh., N. 
Newport, Viscount, Shropshire, 8. 
Noel, Hon, G. J., Rutlandshire. 
North, Col. J. Sidney, Oxfordshire, 
Northcote, Sir Stafford H., Dudley. 
Oakes, J. H. P., Bury St. Edmunds. 





THE ABSENT, 


Adair, R. A. Shafto, Cambridge. 
Bagge, William, Norfolk, W. 
Bagshaw, John, Harwich. 

Baird, James, Falkirk, §c. 

Baring, Hon. Francis, Thetford. 
Baring, Thomas, Huntingdon. 
Barrow, W. H., Nottinghamshire, S. 
Bective, Earl, Westmoreland. 
Berkeley, Gen. Sir G., Devonport. 
Blackburn, Peter, Stirlingshire. 
Bond, J. W. M*Geugh, Armagh. 
Booth, Sir R. G., Bart., Sligo County. 
Bright, J., Manchester. aan y 
Bruce, Cumming, Elgin and Nairn shire. 
Buck, Lewis W., Devon, J. 

Bunbury, Capt. W. B., Carlow County. 
Burghley, Lord, Lincolnshire, 8. 
Butler, C. 8., Tower Hamlets. 

Butt, Isaac, Youghal. 

Campbell, Sir A. I., Argyllshire. 
Cayley, E. 8., Forkshire, N. R. 
Cheetham, John, Lancashire, 8. 
Chelsea, Viscount, Dorer. 

Child, Smith, Staffordshire, N. 
Cholmondeley, Lord W., Z/ants. 
Clifford, Col. H. M., Hereford. 

Clinton, Lord Robert, Notts, V. 
Cobbold, J. C., Ipswich. 

Cobden, Richard, Yorkshire, W. R. 
Codrington, Sir C. W., Gloucester, EB. 
Coffin, Walter, Cardiff’. 

Cogan, W. Hi. F., Ki/dare County. 
Coote, Sir C. H., Queen's County. 
Cotton, Hon. W. H. 8., Carrickfergus. 
Crook, Joseph, Bolton. 

Dashwood, Sir G. H., Wycombe. 
Deedes, William, Kent, &. 

Devereux, J. T., Weaxford. 

Duckworth, Sir J. T., Breter. 
Duff, James, Banffshire. 

Duncombe, T. Slingsby, Finsbury. 
Duncombe, Hon. O., Forkshire, N. R. 
Dunne, Michael, Queen's County. 
Egerton, Sir P., Cheshire, 8, 

Egerton, E. C., Macclesfield, 
Egerton, W. Tatton, Cheshire, N. 

Elcho, Lord, Haddingtonshire. 

Elliot, Hon. J. E., Roxburghshire. 
Evans, Gen. Sir de Lacy, Westminster. 
Feilden, Montagu J., Blackburn. 
Fellowes, Edward, Huntingdonshire. 
Ferguson, Joseph, Carlisle. 

Fergusson, Sir James, Ayrshire. 
Fitzwilliam, Hon. G. W., Peterborough. 
Fitzwilliam, Hon. C. W., Malton. 
French, Fitzstephen, Roscommon Co. 
Freshfield, J. W., Penryn & Falmouth. 
Frewen, Charles Hay, Sussex, 

Fuller, A. E., Susser, EB. 

Gallwey, Sir W. P., Thirsk. 

Gardner, R., Leicester. 

Gaskell, James Milnes, Wenlock. 
Gladstone, J. N., Devizes. 

Goddard, A. L., Cricklade. 

Goderich, Viscount, Hudde rsfield, 
Gooch, Sir E. 8., Suffolk, EB. 

Goodman, Sir G., Lerds 
Gore, W. Ormsby, Shropshire, N. 
Granby, Marquis of, Leicestershire, N. 
Greaves, E., Warrwi k. 

Haddo, Lord, Aberdeenshire. 

Hale, R. Blagden, Gloucestershire, W. 
Hamiiton, G. A., Dublin University. 
Harcourt, Col. F. V., Isle of Wight, 

Hawkins, W. W., Colchester. — 

Heathcoat, John, Tiverton. 

Henchy, David O'C., Kildare County. 

Herbert, Col. Hon. Perey, Ludlow. 

Heyworth, Lawrence, Derby. 

Hill, Lord A. Edwin, Down County, 

Holford, R. S., Gloucestershire, E. 

Horsfall, T. B., Live rpool, 

Hotham, Lord, Yorkshire, FE. R. 

Hudson, George, Sunderland. 

Jones, David, Carmarthenshire. 

Vote. The official list of “* Noes” 
the number announced at the division, 
some of the newspapers. 


| Laslett, W., Worcester. 





| Ricardo, John Lewis, 


| Seully, Vincent, Cork County. 
| Seymer, Henry Ker, Dorsetshire, 


| Tynte, Col, C. J. K., Bridgewater, 


d 


| Waddington, Harry 8., Suffolk, W. 


| Welby, Sir Glynne E., Grantham, 


contains only 302 names, being one less than 
An incorrect list of “ Pairs” appears in | 





Ossulston, Lord, Northumberland, N, 
Packe, C. W., Leicestershire, 8. 
Pakington, Sir John, Droifwitch, 
Palk, Lawrence, Devonshire, S, 
Peacocke, G. M. W., Maldon, 

Repton, G., Warwick, 

Robertson, P. F., Hastings. 

Rushout, Hon, G., Worcestershire, E, 
Rust, James, Huntingdonshire. 
Shirley, E. P., Warwickshire, S, 
Sibthorp, Major, Lincoln, 

Smijth, Sir W. B., Essex, 8, 

Smith, Abel, Hertfordshire. 

Somerset, Edw. A., Monmouthshire, 
Spooner, R., Warwickshire, N. 
Stafford, A., Northamptonshire, N. 
Stanhope, James Banks, Lincoln, N, 
Stanley, Lord, Lynn, 

Starkie, Le Gendre N., Clitheroe. 
Stracey, Sir Henry Josias, Norfolk, E, 
Stuart, William, Bedford. 

Sturt, Henry G Dorchester, 

Swift, Richard, Sligo Co. 

Taylor, Col. T. E., Dublin Co. (Teller.) 
Thesiger, Sir Frederick, Stamford, 
Tottenham, C., New Ross, 

Trollope, Sir J., Lincolnshire, 8. 
Tyler, Sir George, Glamorganshire, 
Vance, John, Dublin. 

Vansittart, G. H., Berks. 

Verner, Sir William, Armagh County. 
Vernon, Leicester V., Chatham, 

Vyse, R. H., Northamptonshire, 8. 
Walcott, Rear-Adl. J. E., Christchurch. 
Walpole, 8. H., Cambridge University. 
Warren, 8., Midhurst. 

Whiteside, James, Enniskillen, 
Whitmore, Henry, Bridgnorth. 
Wigram, L. T., Cambridge University. 
Williams, Thomas Peers, Marlow, 
Woodd, B. T., Knaresborough, 
Wyndham, Henry, Susser, W. 
Wyndham, Gen. H., Cockermouth, 
Wynne, John, Sligo. 

Yorke, Hon, E. T., Cambridgeshire. 


Keating, Robert, Waterford. 

Ker, David Stewart, Down County. 
Kerrison, Sir E. Clarence, Eye. 
Knightley, R., Northamptonshire, 8, 
Knox, Hon. W. 8., Dungannon, 
Laing, Samuel, Wick, ec. 

Lascelles, Hon. Edwin, Ripon, 






Leslie, Charles Powell, Monaghan Co, 

Littleton, Hon. B. K., Staffordshire, 8. 

Locke, J., Honiton, 

Lockhart, Allan Eliott, Selkirkshire. 

Lockhart, William, Lanarkshire, 

Long, Walter, Wilts, N. 

Lovaine, Lord, Northumberland, N. 

Lowther, Col. Hn. H. C., Westmoreland. 

Lowther, Capt. H., Cumberland, W. 

M‘Cann, James, Drogheda, 

M‘Gregor, John, Glas, e 

Maddock, Sir T. H., er. 

Mangles, Ross Donelly, Guildford. 

Manners, Lord G. J., Cambridgeshire. 

Masterman, John, London, 

Matheson, Sir J., Ross and Cromarty. 

Matheson, A., Jnverness, $e, 

Maunsell, Col. T., Northamptonsh., N. 

Maxwell, Hon. J. P., Cavan County, 

Meagher, T., Waterford, 

Miall, E., Rochdale, 

Miles, William, Somerset, E. 

Milton, Viscount, Wicklow County, 

Montgomery, Sir G., Peeblesshire, 

Moody, C. A., Somersetshire, W. 

Morgan, C. O. 8., Monmouthshire, 

Mullings, Joseph, Cirencester. 

Mundy, William, Derbyshire, S. 

Neeld, John, Cricklade, &c. 

Newark, Viscount, Notts, 8, 

Nisbet, R. P., Chippenham, 

O’Brien, Cornelius, Clare County, 

O’Brien, Sir Timothy, Cashel, 

O'Connell, Daniel, Tralee. 

Paget, Lord George, Beaumaris, $c. 

Pakenham, T. H., Antrim, 

Palmer, Robert, Berks. 

Parker, R. T., Preston. 

Peel, Major-Gen. Jonathan, Huntingdon. 

Pennant, Hon. E. G. D., Carnarvonshire. 

Percy, Hon. Joceline, Launceston, 

Pinney, W., Lyme Regis. 

Portal, Melville, Hants, N. 

Portman, Hon, W. H., Shaftesbury, 

Powlett, Lord W. J., Ludlow, 

Price, Sir Robert, Hereford. 

Pugh, D., Montgomery. 

Reed, Joseph H., Abingdon. 
ne Trent, 

Rothschild, Baron Lionel, London, 

Rumbold, C. E., Yarmouth. 

Sadleir James, Tipperary County. 

Sandars, G., Wakefield, 

Scott, Hon. Francis, Berwickshire, 








Smith, John Abel, Chichester. 

Smith, W. Masters, Kent, ¥. 
Smollett, Alexander, Dumbartonshire, 
Stephenson, R., Whitby. 

Stewart, Sir M. R. 8., Renfrewshire. 
Stirling, William, Perthshire. 
Tempest, Lord A, Vane, Durham, N. 
Tollemache, John, Cheshire, S. 
Tyrell, Sir John, Esser, NV, 

Vivian, John Ennis, 7ywvro, 

Vyvyan, Sir Richard, Helston, 


Walsh, Sir John B., Radnorshtre, 





West, F. R., Denbigh, $e. 
Willoughby, Sir H. P., Evesham, 
Wortley, Hon, J. A. 8., Buteshire. 
Wynn, Sir W. W., Denbighshire. 
Wynn, H. W. W., Montgomeryshire. 
Wynne, Wm. W. E., Merionethshire. 


i 


| is to recall the Irish 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PARTY POLITICS. 

Lorp PALMERSTON has told the Liberal Members assembled round 
him, that the Government could not go on without their codpera- 
tion ; and a journal which appears to speak for some ultra-Liberal 
Members tells Lord Palmerston that the Liberal party cannot go 
on without the codperation of the noble Viscount. But what are 
they to codperate about? Before the night of Mr. Whiteside’s 
motion, the journal alluded to was recalling, in somewhat of 
a wr eT ay tone, the list of Ministerial defeats which “ di- 
minished the prestige of the existing Government,” and might 
“exercise an influence over the destinies of the great Liberal 
cause.” The country has no confidence in the present House of 
Commons—*‘a political Noah’s ark, whose Members have literally 
no character”; ‘an immense majority of the Members have no 
decided opinions, no fixed principles.” It must be a very tame 
Noah’s ark, then; for, if we understand the arrangements of that 
Exposition so long before 1851, there were in the building, lions, 
tigers, and other members, who had very decided opinions on 
some subjects, and would, on occasion, resort to very practical 
measures. The journalist, however, laboured to promote co- 
operation among all real Liberals; advising the veterans of the 
Liberal party, that ‘‘the questions which agitated the country du- 
ring their youth and early manhood have now been in a great 
measure settled ; new questions are now beginning to engross the 
public mind, to call for being dealt with by practical statesmen,” 
So, Lord Palmerston was invited to set the example of “ giving a 
full and frank expression of his views and aims.’ 

The Liberal Members mustered, and heard Lord Palmerston’s 
speech—the ‘ full and frank expression ” demanded: what did 
it tell them ? Much of it was “ general observations about the 
war,” prefaced by the remark that now we have peace abroad, it 
gen we are to have war at home, Remarks followed upon 
the motion concerning Kars, with wholesome confessions respect- 
ing the shortcomings of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—the Byng o 
official defaulters, Next, episodes on transactionsin Asia. ‘‘ Lord 
Palmerston elaborated these subjects very much,” and he then 
drew some comparisons as to the state of the House of Commons 
before and since the Reform Bill ; closing with the rally for co- 
operation. Our exacting contemporary is delighted. 

“ It is a good sign,”’ says the Daily News, “‘ a sign of returning health 
and reason, when a Premier who has had more to do with coalitions than 
any other man now living, finds it to be politic, if not indispensable, to ap- 
peal manfully to the reawakening spirit of party for Parliamentary sustain- 
ment.” . ... ** Lord Palmerston must have felt, as he looked around him 
and saw the bulk and strength of the Liberals gathered once more together, 
without the intermixture of those equivocal elements which have so fre- 
quently caused division and dislocation in their camp, how entirely he must 
rely after all upon popular support if he means to retain his post as Prime 
Minister of England.” 

Party is revived! ‘The responses to Lord Palmerston’s ani- 
mated speech were brief, but to the purpose”; and “ anythi 
which tends to the reunion and reorganization of the party of 
Progress on an intelligible basis, or for an intelligible p » 
must do good.” No doubt. The ‘ purpose” is the very thi 
that we want to ascertain; but it is Fept as profoundly secret as 
the ‘intelligible basis.” We are promised the co-operation, but 
nobody divulges to us what is to be the operation. We are told 
that we are to have the men, and something is said about mea- 
sures; but itis all worked in a political algebra which omits to tell 
us the practical figures. We seem to have heard this lan 
before ; it is extremely like the dialect current towards the class of 
the Reform Bill era. It awakens a fear lest the measures about 
which so much is said, without naming them, are just our old 
friends—some half-ripe ‘‘ pear” ; some new “ Reform Bill” that 
is to silence ‘‘the whisper of a faction,” even in the loud throat 
of a Whiteside; possibly even some ‘‘ Appropriation-clause,” that 

embers absent From Lord Palmerston’s 
Nay, there are the elements of our extremely old 





meeting. 
friend— 
‘« The real reform, be it not forgot, 
Extended suffrage and bal/of.”’ 

Still it perplexes us to discover the intelligible basis, or the intel- 
ligible purpose of all this rallying. There is a great fuss, but we 
cannot find what it is about. Patriots are summoned to save the 
republic—but to save the republic from what’ We can discover 
nothing more important than to avert the calamity of a Derb: 
Administration, The political jargon is the pretence of a public 
interest which does not exist. The public out of doors, which is 
held of so little account in Parliament except on the eve of a dis- 
solution, cares nothing about the calamity that is so formidable, 
nor about the hopes that are so exciting, to Liberal Members. 

Something passed at Lord Palmerston’s meeting which was much 
more pertinent and telling for the Members present. As to speci- 
fic subjects we do not discover that he said much, except about 
Kars; but the constituencies do not feel that lively interest in 
Kars which is avowed by Mr. Whiteside and ey by Sir 
Alexander Cockburn. The public cannot so easily put on emo- 
tions as our learned brethren. Lord Palmerston’s argument was 
ad homines, and very intelligible. The present Parliament was 
elected under Lord Derby; engaged in the war, the Liberal 
Government has not had the opportunity, if it had the 
will, to do anything which would renew and perpetuate the 
lease of Liberal confidence. It has perfected no political mea- 
sures, it has no political measures on its programme ; but it has, 
by the mancuvres which resulted in the retirement of Lord Aber- 
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deen after the defeat of Lord Derby, elected Lord Palmersten to 
be Premier. He has performed the duties of that office with con- 
siderable smartness and much success abroad. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire. If he has assisted Liberal Members in tiding 
over two years of the Parliamentary term, they are bound to support 
him in tiding over the dead time after the war. If they fail, they 
cannot expect, as he says, his Government “ to goon.” He is 
not reported to have said anything about dissolution. In the na- 
tural order of things, Lord Derby would be “ sent for,” and the 
next dissolution would take effect under Derby auspices. It is quite 
true that the country could not expect to ge anything by the 
substitution of men with one set of names for men with another 
set of names. The Tories affirm that they are more Liberal than 
the Liberals themselves; which is perhaps not to be dogmatically 
denied. But we all know that they are not to give us “ the real 
Reform”; that they will not amuse us by ‘‘ bombarding the 
House of Lords.” sides, Lord Derby knows—and his friends 
know he knows it—that any party has something to do besides 
getting in; it must be able to stayin. Lord Derby, therefore, 
after the Whiteside experiences, cannot have any great avidity 
to accept a precarious lease of ‘‘ power,” as it is called, when the 
terms for taking the premises may be so much improved if he will 
** wait a little longer.” On the other hand, Lord Palmerston knows 
how formidable must be to many Members the hint that they will 
have to consult their constituencies under a Derby dissolution : 
the Government prestige makes so much difference, and some 
Members have so little else to rely upon,—to say nothing on the 
flat state of popular feeling in all directions. If, therefore, Mem- 
bers here and there are getting up a fussy independence, and 
troubling Lord Palmerston with some hostile motions among his 
own ranks, they deserve the rebuke that he has given them, and 
they can appreciate it. It is their policy to postpone the dissolu- 
tion as long as they can, in hopes that something may turn up 
giving them a pretext for going to the country. 
The Liberal organ already quoted has thrown out the hint 
that any leading statesman who wishes for popular support must 
bid high. Lord Palmerston has never been a bidder at the 
political auction for domestic measures; in that bidding he could 
easily be outdone by a younger man, who has completed more 
measures—by Lord John Russell; who has not retired into the 
House of Lords, who was not present at the Palmerston meeting, 
but who holds back in a sufficiently remarkable manner. When 
Lord John Russell retires to the back benches, stops at home, or 
studies nice diseretions, we may all expectsomething. But he would 
rather wait to learn what the country is at, than hazard any new 
‘* Parliamentary Representation Bill,” after his last two attempts. 
It is on all sides a waiting race. At present, we do not see 
what great boon for the. ppblic would be obtained by a change of 
the contractors for deing the official business of the country. 
Lord Palmerston is as respectable a ‘ party” as any who could be 
engaged ; the officials who have their in in at ‘administrative 
reform” have no mission assigned to them by Providence, except, 
as Carlyle would say, ‘‘to do the work before them,” and not 
trouble their heads with political considerations. The public is 
not just at present expressing any very articulate political want ; 
and if trading politicians are getting up a manufacture of some 
anonymous measures, the el is likely to fall dead upon the 
market where there is no pron | It would save all parties some 
trouble were they to imitate Lord John Russell’s example—hold 
their tongues, and postpone a dissolution until the public can find 
out its own mind. Time enough to talk about political move- 
ments when something is moving. Lord Palmerston is the man 
of the situation. His hint will probably be sufficient for the re- 
mainder of the session. He has his own supporters on the hip, 
and he has the Tories, if we may express it so, on the M/iteside. 





THE NEW HOLY ALLIANCE. 

Ir we suffered ourselves to judge entirely from present appearance, 
the Conference at Paris has been successful, not only in securing 
the terms of a peace reasonably favourable to the Allied Powers 
yet not disastrous to Russia, but it has also obtained a rearrange- 
ment of the European relations calculated to prevent any speedy 
renewal of hostilities and to secure a continuance of the peace. It 
has indeed effected a very material change in the relative position 
of the European Powers, and it has introduced a new principle 
which ought to be very satisfactory to the Peace party of this coun- 
try. It happens that the greatest gain has been obtained by those 
ge who entered into the Conference most heartily ; and, consi- 
ering Russia as the party destined by the fortune of war to sub- 
mit to loss, we may say that she is among those who have profited 
most by the apparent frankness and cordiality of her diplomatic 
representatives. This was conspicuously illustrated at the sit- 
ting of the Conference on the 4th of April, when Count Or- 
loff did not' scruple to throw the Sea of Azoff into the ar- 
rangements made for ily opening the Black Sea to com- 
merce, although it might have n considered more strictly 
a mare clausum entirely within the Russian territory, as it is. 
It became apparent from the debates on Italy that Austria did 
not possess the weight in the Conference which she might have ex- 
; and to Prussia was assigned a position distinctly second- 

ary, which her representatives scarcely attempted to transgress. 
A thorough understanding appeared to be the spirit which pro- 
cured the strongest influence in the Council. e provision of 
the eighth article of the treaty, that on any difference occurring 
between Turkey and one of the Powers it should be referred to the 
rest before any hostile proceedings be taken, is the sharp point of 





the wedge for applying the principle of arbitration to the govern- 
nient of Europe—arbitration as the substitute for war. All these 
considerations imply that the parties to the Conference must fee] 
the value of friendly arrangements; that they must appreciate 
the strength which they gain by codperation; that they are pre- 
pared, and will find each other willing, to arrange little differ. 
ences, instead of having wars; and that any serious disorder in 
one part of Europe will most probably be settled by the combined 
authority and action of the governments belonging to the rest,—in 
short, that the Conference is the germ of a European Council of 
Government; leaving internal affairs to the separate Sovereigns 
and their Ministers, but constituting a court of appeal for inter- 
national questions—a court of reference for any separate state 
which may find itself in difficulties even before its own subjects, 
This last consideration suggests a feeling akin to mistrust as 
well as hope. Perceiving the power and influence that may be 
concentrated in this Council of Europe, we ask ourselves of what 
members is it composed ? The answer is not entirely satisfactory, 
The members actually present at the late Conference were Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turke : 
and they fairly represent the real strength and authority of the 
Continent. Of these seven, three are Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia. We are inclined to indulge the hope that Russia has really 
seen the wisdom of exchanging her old policy for a policy more 
suited to the present age. In many respects Russia is more com- 
pletely divested of any semblance of constitutional machinery, 
such as might once be found, for instance, in the local govern- 
ment of Hungary or the local Councils of Lombardy, and in the 
system, however imperfect, of Prussia. But the Russian Emperer 
comes more directly in contact with the great body of the no- 
bles and people in his own country. The concentrated authority 
involyes concentrated responsibility ; and, supposing that there 
has been the striking improvement of Russian councils which ap- 
pears on the face of recent declarations, it is almost the first in- 
stance in which the Russian nobles and people have been able to 
obtain a change of policy without a sudden change of Czars. But, 
unable to trust too entirely to Russia as she may be, we must re- 
gard Russia as she has been, with the character that she has 
earned by her consistent conduct ; and we must set her down as 
the head of the Absolutist party. Prussia is almost ayowedly her 
dependent, Austria her rival and accomplice. Two out of the 
seven Powers are—England, a constitutional country, and Sar- 
dinia, a constitutional country of seven years’ standing, whose ex- 
istence gives great umbrage to autocratic Europe. The other two 
countries are France and Turkey, which may he briefly described 
as autocracies resting upon a military democracy } eountries both 
of them which happen to be in alliance with England and Sar- 
dinia for present —— but which, through their military ge- 
nius, have more evident sympathies with the Imperial command- 
In the Council of 
to discern a 
Powers that 


ers-in-chief that rule Russia ‘and Austria. 
Europe, therefore, as at present advised, we appear 
great preponderance of authority on the side of those 
preserve the traditions of the Holy Alliance of 1815. 

If we include the Powers not directly represented at Paris 
lately,—Bavaria, Saxony, and Naples, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium,—we find a precarious 
Constitutionalism, overbalanced by a Bureaucracy, in some places 
rising to rampant Absolutism. The secondary Powers represented 
in an European Council would not very materially affect the ba- 
lance; while the new spirit and the new principle tend to give 
that Council practically an increased jurisdiction in the govern- 
ment of Europe. 

Nevertheless, although less formally recorded, two other im- 
portant principles were insinuated in the late Conference. In the 
first place, various concessions to commerce tended, with the pre- 
sent natural influence of the civilized world, to give greater free- 
dom to the intercourse of trade, and therefore to the intercourse 
of persons, and therefore also to the moral stakes by which nations 
will be pledged at once to peace and to justice. The new statute 
for maritime law during war gives to commerce an immunity 
that it has never known before. The whole effect of the changed 
policy in Russia is to secure enlarged fields and freer transit for 
commerce ; commercial considerations are rising in the European 
Councils, But England, Sardinia, Turkey, and to some extent even 
France, if not Russia, have felt how important is a certain degree of 
liberty for the extension of commerce. Again, Count Cavour, on the 
invitation of the Emperor Napoleon, introduced the question of 
constitutional reform as the true dike against revolutionary en- 
croachments in Italy ; and although no distinct step was taken as 
a consequence, it was evident from the crestfallen demeanour 
of Austria, and the degree of countenance given by both France 
and England to the Cavour policy, that it had considerable 
weight. Is that vital idea of constitutional government fairly 
insinuated into the Council of Europe? And if itis, and if the 
Council is governed also by commercial considerations, then its 
arbitration in case of difficulty, its authority and influence, may 
have a most happy as well as important effect upon the future of 
Europe. Here, however, we are passing from history and present 
politics to conjecture or prophecy. 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN BELGIUM. 
At the sitting of the 8th April, Count Walewski endeavoured to 
constitute the Paris Conference an Alliance against the Press. 
There is no exaggeration in this statement, and it points to one of 
the possible dangers in the revival of a ‘‘ Holy Alliance ” to which 
we haye adverted in the preceding paper. It happens that in the 
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country bordering upon France the language of the people is 
French; Belgium is under a constitutional government like our | 
own, with a free press like our own ; and the consequence is, that | 
the journals of Brussels, which are free, are extremely oe 
to the authorities of France, who have their local press under con- 
trol. France proposes a “ representation” calculated to make the | 
Belgian Government adopt laws in restraint of the press which 
hitherto that Government, uncontrolled, has not thought expedi- 
ent. Here are two great principles at stake—the indepen¢ ence 
of the Belgian Government, and the freedom of the Belgian Press. 
The people desire and enjoy a free press ; their Government sanc- 
tions it; and there is no civil war calling for the entrance of allies 
to either party—nothing, in fact, that invites the intervention of 
any foreign power. If France 1s aggrieved by Belgian news- 
papers, there is a frontier guard to Lom them out. If the French 
Government desire to prevent the circulation of opinions in print, 
it is for the French Government to do so in French territorry. 
The Belgian Government does not desire to prevent the circulation 
of opinions, and it would be an infraction of national independ- 
ence if the desire of the French Government were to take effect in 
Belgium. The true reciprocity for any such encroachment would 
be, that the Belgian plan should be enforced in France; which 
is simply a reductio ad absurdum of Count Walewski’s demand. 
Perhaps in qualifying the refusal to interfere by an expression 
of regret at the excesses of the Belgian press, Lord Clarendon 
conceded too much. 

The press is free, or it is not free. It exercises its freedom 
under responsibility to the laws, or it is governed by a censorship. 
There is no middle between these two conditions, If the press is 
free, it does not follow that the writers of the press are irrespon- 
sible: they are responsible to the ordinary tribunals for any vio- 
lation of the law. In England, the press is absolutely free; we 
may discuss any subject, set forth any opinion; and every kind 
of subject or opinion ¢s discussed, We must not, indeed,’ assail 
individual character through the press, any more than we may 
brawl in the streets, or malign our neighbour by word of mouth. 
If we thus assail him, he has a right to demand redress before a 
court of law, and to bring against us an action for libel, defama- 
tion, or assault. In like manner, it is not open to any English 
journal to make itself the organ for —— a programme of 
any set of men for a conspiracy to pull Queen Victoria from her 
throne, set aside Parliament, und overturn the Government; not 
because these acts must not be done in the press, but because they 
must not be done at all. Whatever men may lawfully do or say, 
they may lawfully do or say in the a. They may discuss the 
merits or limitation of monarchy; the extension or contraction of 
royal privileges ; the expediency of maintaining or entirely re- 
moving the House of Commons as an institution. In all these 
respects the English press is absolutely free; and great practical 
advantages have flowed from the completeness of the freedom. 
Sinee every opinion has a right to its own expression, no one tenet 
can magnify its importance or the number of its adherents by 
pretending that it has a large following concealed under laws of 
repression. On the other hand, it is impossible to begin any abuse 
without falling under the vigilant watch of the press and being ex- 
posed. If itis imagined that our Government is not firm enough in a 
—— course of action, the press stimulates it ; if it appears to 

» drifting into a course which renders us liable to an unpopular 
war, the press checks it ; if bribery reecommences in election or in 
the distribution of place, the abuse is exposed by the press. Some 
such instrument is absolutely essential to any form of self-govern- 
ment which appears to be practicable at the present time, since it 
is the only means for making the whole of the nation aware of 
what is going on in all its parts. Deprive us of the freedom of 
the press, and our institutions are deprived of their vital stability, 
exposed to the chance of any conspiracy that might be formed. 
The Crown, for example, might encroach upon the privileges of 
the representation, until the country should be threatened with 
an autocracy or a revolution in the contrary extreme; and we 
should be saddled with an institution that we did not desire, be- 
cause we should be deprived of the means of expressing our opin- 
ions and exposing the schemers. Any qualification of language 
which lends the slightest sanction to an encroachment upon the 
liberty of the press in Belgium assists in weakening the mainstay 
of constitutional government in that corner of the Continent. It 
1s entirely beyond the function of a British Minister, acting offi- 
cially and as a Minister, to take any note of the irregularities of 
the press in a foreign country. 

When the first Napoleon was aggrieved by an English news- 
paper, he took the course of bringing an action against his assail- 
ant, and an English judge and jury pronounced upon the appeal. 
If the third Napoleon, or Count Walewski, is aggrieved by the 
press in Belgium, there is an example which might be followed ; 
and we have a full confidence that the tribunals of Belgium would 
render justice in a specific case. 

The question does not relate only to Belgium ; it relates to 








other countries. It is the freedom of the press which is the 
clinching guarantee for the stability of constitutional government 
in the Piedmontese states. The freedom of the press has there | 
been attended by the same benefits as with us: extreme opinions, 
permitted complete utterance, have found their level, and have 
exposed their true extension; whether it is Papal reaction or 
Republican agitation, both are found to possess a very limit- 
ed circulation and a still more limited influence. The free 
press has increased the strength and influence of moderate and 
practical opinions in politics, religion, and commerce, With- 


out thorough freedom, the press could not in any degree per- 
form that function. Now we observe a statement, which we 
hope to find untrue, that the Government at Turin intends to im- 
pose some limitation on the press ; and we find, in the protocol of 
April 8th, Count Buol asserting that ‘the essential condition of 


ree pepe for all the states of Europe” is “legislation so com- 


bined as to prevent or repress the excesses of the press”; while 
Lord Clarendon consents to sign a protocol, comprising a species 
of protest against the conduct of the Belgian newspapers,—an af- 
fair of internal government, in a country undisturbed by civil 
war, with which the ministers of foreign powers have no right to 
interfere. The practical result is an encroachment on the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, and on the outposts of a free press for Eu- 
rope, England included. 


LAW AMENDMENT AT THE MANSIONHOUSE, 
Banquets like that given by the Lord Mayor to the Law Amend- 
ment Society have become a political and social power in the coun- 
try. They are the opportunities for making the influential part of 
the public aware of important facts, rising movements, beneficial 
projects, or lurking dangers. The feast may not at the first blush 
appear to be the best instrument for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge. A pamphlet, an article in a quarterly review, a motion in 
Parliament, may seem the more appropriate instruments for 
getting at the public through the printing-press or the daily 
journals ; but there is a mannerism in the use of all instruments, 
and numbers will pass over an article in a review or a report in a 
newspaper unheeded, perhaps unread, who can perceive the 
truth in all its foree when it is shown under brilliant chandeliers, 
and dramatized by the living voice of authority in the — of 
a modern wittenagemote. The banquet is the bait which attracts 
the notables and brings them together, so that their persons may 
lend force to the exposition. Not because it is “a spread” of 
eatables ; for the Mansionhouse banquets have been converted from 
the once proverbial guzzling to a graceful and genial form of 
taking counsel on important matters. Set council is not always 
the best mode of consultation, certainly it is not the only 
mode. The mind is less free, there is more of combativeness 
in the dry council, than in the council of the banquet-table. 
London City has entered a plea against the unsparing axe of in- 
considerate reform, on the score of these banquets and their public 
utility ; and the meeting this weck is cortetaly a great example. 

Years ago, we had Romilly and Bentham working away in books 

among lawyers, among legislators, to promote law-reform. Lord 
Brougham sat at the feet of Bentham, and has risen as a practical le- 
gislator far above his preceptor’s hopes. Propositions that lurked in 
the dry or quaint paragraphs of Benthatii’s’*day‘have become laws 
of the country and practical institutions. We have summary jus- 
tice in the County Courts, the Criminal Courts, the Bankrupte 
Courts, and in many other forms, because Brougham labo 
when others said that his labours were vain and useless, The 
Law Amendment Society was established, and it has done excellent 
work. It has at once supplied the stimulus which has caused 
wractical reforms to be given forth annually by the Houses of Par- 
iament; and it has revised the crude attempts sometimes made 
within those walls, as in the revision to which the Limited Lia- 
bility Act has been subjected. But still the Law Amendment So- 
ciety mainly worked amongst lawyers, Members of Parliament, 
and high politicians—men who could understand the subject from 
the scientific point of view, but who sometimes felt the want of 
the support derived for the reform from the class most in- 
terested. They were like officers without an army. They 
wanted a working interest in the subject to be expressed 
by the commercial body. It happens that a member of 
the Law Amendment Society is elected in due course to 
be Lord Mayor of London. The very accession of Mr. Salo- 
mans to the civic chair is in itself one of the great instances 
of law-reform; for some years back his genealogy would have 
excluded from that influential post one of the most useful men 
that the City has produced, It is among the acknowledged duties, 
that the City of London has taken upon itself to give these ban- 
quets as the neutral ground upon which important subjects can 
meet with an expression of — from the representatives of 
the City public. In this ease, Law-amendment was introduced to 
London City, and entertained as a guest at the same table where 
the Monarchs of Europe, or the Republic of America as represented 
by an Ambassador, have sat. 

That the amendment of the law is of vital interest to commerce 
is self-evident; yet commerce rubs on with law unamended, 
searcely conscious of the yearly loss. Lord Brougham advanced 
a single illustration which put the matter in a proper form for the 
ledger of law logic. He mentioned the case of a Duke, whose 
solicitor had saved to him, by adopting a simple legal amendment, 
no less than 4000/. or 5000/, a year in the administration of the 
Duke’s estates. There is no doubt that the City of London, in 
the person of its commercial men, annually loses hundreds of thou- 
male-auin s we might say millions—by defects in various 
branches of the law or the law’s machinery. The mass of false 
credit incurred, of bankruptcy that need not visit either debtor or 
creditor, and of law-expenses wasted, would form an immense 
aggregate of property annually dissipated for want of thorough 
amendment of the law; since much of the false practices of com- 
merce originates in the defective machinery. ‘‘ The object of the 
Law Amendment Society,” said Lord Brougham, “is that of Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Jeremy Bentham, the substitution of natural 
for technical proceedings in our courts of justice”: and what can 
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be more interesting for a commercial public than that substitu- 
tion? Law-amendment acquired legislative power when it 
obtained the machinery of association and a standing-ground on 
which the reformer, the lawyer, and the legislator, could meet; 
but at the hospitable table of the Lord Mayor it found a place in 
which Law-amendment‘could meet with one of its most important 
clients, commerce municipally represented ; and from that junc- 
tion we may anticipate an increase of active power. 

But all 
tion”: as Law-amendment is to gain something by the conference 
with ‘‘ the capital of the commercial world,” the capital of the 
commercial world may fairly expect to derive some advantage 


from its contact with the intelligent reformers who accepted its | 


ae If the mere official administrators of the department 
at the West-end might not regret the removal of a municipality 
whose magnitude and influence sometimes present an obstruction 
to the smooth working of civil service, and might wish it reduced 
to the level of a provincial municipality, independent reformers 

ing such an exclusively departmental view may perhaps 
see some reason why London City should continue to be the — 


of the commercial world, with the station and the means for these | 


banquets. 

Indeed, the meeting gave occasion for more than one useful il- 
lustration of the proper division of employments—the right thing 
in the right place. Mir. Lowe marked out with a sharp outline a 
distinction which we have already felt practically, but which will 
be the better preserved for being so distinctly marked, between 
the functions of the House of Commons and of the House of Lords 
in law-amendment. The House of Lords possesses peculiar ad- 
vantages. It is not charged with such multifarious and distract- 
ing duties as the Commons ; it is not the grand objector ; it is not 
the great representative of parties and sections of parties out of 
doors; it is not so decidedly and intentionally the arena for con- 
flict. It is the dignified retreat of lawyers who have passed the 
highest rank of their profession. It possesses the opportunity of 
devoting itself to a labour which requires knowledge, experience, 

ess, and leisure. The House of Lords is the proper cham- 

ber, as it has de facto become, for originating law-reforms. On 
the other hand, since changes of the law from the purely scientific 
— of view might impinge upon popular rights, the House of 
mmons is the proper chamber for checking that tendency. We 
find, then, that in this business of law-reforms, the functions of 
the two Houses are to a great extent inverted—the House of 
Lords is the chamber properly charged with the formatory func- 
tion, the House of Commons with the revisory function. Now 
that we clearly understand that distinction, we may expect more 
from the House of Lords, and less from the House of Commons ; 


and get larger contributions annually towards a work which has | 


made much progress of late, but which has to make up the im- 
mense arrears of years gone by. 


SOLUTION OF THE CONVICT DIFFICULTY. 
Trvty the model official may say that his right hand knoweth 





not what his left hand doth ; for there is a kind of official igno- | 


rance which seems to preclude ministers of state from exercising 
a conscious use of their own virtues. In the late debate upon the 
renewal of convict transportation, we do not remember that there 


was any allusion to the a progress which has been made | 


in the custody of convicts in Ireland, or to the plan which the 
Directors of Convict Prisons in that island have for disposing of 

isoners after the period of their discharge under ticket-of-leave. 

he whole subject that was vainly debated in the House of Com- 
mons is discussed with perfect comprehension and a distinct pur- 
pose in the Second Report of the Directors.* In England the is- 
sue of tickets-of-leave has been abruptly stopped; Ministers, 
almost confessedly, are at the end of their resources ; and the 
whole subject is handed over to a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in order to find out what to do. 
tain that transportation will not be renewed, the only relief from 


present evils lies in the direction of improved convict discipline, | 


and in private employment for the ticket-of-leave men; and the 
case is met by the Inish Directors. They start from the point that 


our Colonies, with the “ne of Western Australia, will 


not receive our convicts, They know the general distrust of 
reformation tested alone by prison-surveillance. ‘The press,” 
they say, ‘‘teems with charges committed by ticket-of-leave men ; 
the system is denounced by some of those administering the 
criminal justice of the country as an unmitigated evil ; but we do 
not hear the a pe of a remedy.” 


cumstances ; and, assuming that the convicts must be discharged | 


at home, they go back to ‘the Lord Chancellor’s intentions ex- 
pressed in the House of Lords in 1853, that it was never contem- 
plated to turn a mass of unemployed convicts loose upon the coun- 
try, and that means should be taken to assist in procuring em- 
ployment, and in employing them in the interim.” To that end, 
the Directors, writing in December last, report that they are en- 
deavouring, as a preliminary step, to collect prisoners eligible for 


discharge in certain establishments, such as the Smithfield prison 


in Dublin, and Fort Camden near Cork harbour. In Smithtield, 


invalids and men acquainted with trades, of the selected class, | 


can be profitably employed; at Fort Camden, the able-bodied 
will be employed on the fortifications. These, however, will not 
be nurseries in the sense of indulging; they will be real reforma- 

* “Second Annual Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, 
forthe year ended 3lst Deeember 1855. With Appendix. 
both Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty.” 


t bargains are void unless there is a “ considera- | 


As it is all but cer- | 


Such are the actual cir- | 


Presented to | 


tories, ‘‘ acting as filters between the prisons and the communi- 
ties,” testing the reformation of the prisoner, and throwing his 
improvement more on himself than can be the case in the prison, 

‘* Hard work and coarse fare must be the rule; and in the evenings care« 
| fully-selected lectures may inculcate lessons of practical utility. It is im- 
| portant that these establishments should be as self-supporting as possible ; 
the officers connected with them should be cognizant of some branch of in. 
dustry, and give the public the benefit of their own labour: the prisoners 
may be employed in offices and avocations that could not be sanctioned in a 
prison, but which, in this intermediate stage, would tend to engender self. 
respect. We believe that, by means of these establishments, we shall ob- 
tain a further insight into the prisoner’s character through individualiza. 
tion, and thus be enabled to recommend the really deserving for tickets of 
| licence.” 

The last, indeed, is a most important point—the securing an 
| insight into the prisoner’s character individually, and thus ob- 
| taining the means of meting the genuineness and degree of his 

reformation, With regard to many, the authorities will probably 
be able to certify that they are really reformed. Others may 

erhaps fail, and be returned to the penal establishments. The 
fact that a prisoner has not passed through these establishments 
will constitute a warning for the police. 

With regard to women, the difficulty is greater than even with 
men. Immediately after discharge, a woman is tot ally deprived 
of the honest means of obtaining a livelihood : in industrial em- 
ployments, persons of her own class will not associate with her; 
and families naturally object to receiving convicts as domestic 
servants. The difficulty has been met in France, and again we 
encounter the excellent M. Demetz as one of the promoters of re- 

| formatory discipline. In 1837, M. Demetz established a Société 
| de Patronage in connexion with the great prison of St. Lazare, 
| through which 700 women have passed with scarcely a serious re- 
lapse. At Montpelier, 360 prisoners have been returned from a 
similar institution to their families, or have been placed in situa- 
tions; only six out of that number having relapsed into crime 
since 1847, M. Bérenger de la Dréne, President of the Court of 
| Cassation in Paris, gives a striking testimonial to the Société of 
| the St. Lazare, in his recently-published work De la Repression 
Pénale. 

** Préds de 200 jeunes libérées sont aujourd'hui réunies dans une maison, 
située rue de Vaugirard, qui est dirigée par des scours religieuses, sous l’in- 
spection des dames de la société. Lorsque ces jeunes filles sont suffisam- 
ment préparées et corrigées, ces dames tes placent commes domestiques ou 
comme ouvriéres dans des maisons choisies avec soin; elles leur servent 
alors de patronesses, les assisteut de lour conseils, de leurs encouragements, 
et de leur maternelle surveillance. 700 jeunes filles environ, aprés avoir 

assé ng la maison de réforme, ont ainsi regu, au dehors, la destination a 
aquelle chacune d’elles était propre, et ont, 4 peu d’exceptions pres, ré- 
pondu, par l’honnéteté de leur vie, aux efforts qui avaient été faits pour les 
ramener au bien.” 

Keeping on this model, and on the principle that the prison rou- 
tine cannot test individual character and conduct, the Irish Di- 
rectors of the Convict Prisons have chalked out a course for them- 
selves. They do not propose to increase the existing prison-esta- 
blishments, as the plan would be attended with expense, delay, 
and difficulty. They had already announced their design of draft- 
ing female convicts into existing private charitable institutions ; 
and that plan has been enlarged through an appeal to the public. 
A number of benevolent ladies are willing to manage gratuitously 

the Irish copy of the Société de Patronage: as it now stands, this 
plan promises to be far better, both as an example to the guilty and 
as a refuge for the penitent, than the notorious factory at Parra- 
matta at New South Wales. The Directors have thus grappled in 
Ireland with those difficulties which are thought to be so over- 
whelming in England; and they appear, from their own account, 
to have a very fair prospect, not only that they should accomplish 
the work, but that they should render the establishments ne- 
cessary for the purpose in a great measure self-supporting. The 
plan is not a mere project: the Directors of Convict Prisons have 
been effecting progressive improvements which have regularly led 
up to it; and they have ali their preparations made. Their re- 
port is written for 1855: we have now consumed four months of 
1856, and probably the Select Committee on the Conviet System 
of England might obtain very useful information from the Irish 
Directors. 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 26. 
[From the Official Return. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIT 

War Department, Pall Mall, April 29.—Cara/ry—6th Regiment of Dragoon 

Guards—F. C. Shells, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Holdforth, who retires. 

6th Dragoons—Cornet W. Hall has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission, 


Ten Weeks Week 
of 1846-"35. of 1856 

Zymotic Diseases ......crsccccceccceccscccsesescceseces ones 210.2 -- «= 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain or variable seat... 44.2 10 
Tubercular Diseases... ......++-60-005+ oeesccessscosvscccssess SOKD 188 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . . oo 133 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ... os ® 8.3 48 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.. 4.7 196 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ‘ 51 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &. .......6 6666 c eee e cece ween 13.5 9 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, && oeese lod 5 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 10.0 9 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &e...... 2.2 1 
Malformations ......:cseceeereceeereeceeensesesenssacaseeee 9 - 

| Premature Birth. ......cccccccccccsscccccccccsscvcccsevesere 22.9 31 
DRI a scene ccennnscacvcccsuesccndsasecsecnecovcceseisseces 25.7 32 
ARE .nccesrcess 15.3 ) 
Sudden .... anise ia eden wa é00% 9.3 2 

| Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ......6+6.cceeeee . 23.5 42 

| Total (including unspecified causes ........6.6+++ 1028.5 1048 

| ; 

| Che Army. 

| : 99 

| 
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9th Light Dragoons—Surg. H. Franklin, from 86th Foot, to be Surg. vice Grant, 
~ - . . sete: 

detec Light Dragoons—Capt. J. H. Cotton, from the Cambridgeshire Militia, to be 
Cornet, without purchase, vice Jones, promoted. 

Mth Light Dragoons—J. C. Le Quesne, Gent. 

e, promoted. . 

Batth Light Dragoons—Lieut. J. Macqueen, from half-pay, 15th Light Dragoons, 
to be Lieut. vice Chadwick, who exchanges. 

Royal Artillery—The appointment of Lieut. F. H. Dodgson, dated the 6th of 

*h 1856, has been cancelled. t , 

une with temporary rank to be Lieutenants with permanent rank—F. 
Duncan, J. R. Oliver, E. Egan, J. C. J. Lowry, G. G. Hannen, P. M. Guille, A. 
Ford, F. M. Smith, F. A. Mant, F. Howlett, R. Handcock, C . M. Molony, G. Ar- 
buthnot, R. Sadleir, W. R. Barlow, R. C, Smith. Gentlemen Cadets to be Lieuts. 
—W. Kemmis, R. P. Perry, T. H. Redhead, E. T. Warry, Hi. Bond, H. G. Hill, 
W. M. B. Walton, R. P. Waddington, H. Brackenbury, C. A. Goreham, W. H. 
Graham, A. W. Duncan, G. F. 8, Chambers, W. 8. Curzon, 5. Dunlop, E. Lyons. 
To be Quartermaster—Sergt.-Major J. M‘Donald Hains, vice Freeburn, who re- 
tires upon half-pay. 

Royal Engincers e Sec Lapt. lece: 

Gentlemen Cadets to be Lieutenants—R. Thaine, G. Swetenham, D. C. Walker, 
R. Horne, J. P. Paterson, H. Locock, F. Hime, Ww. Keith. 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Ensign and Lieut. E. M. Beresford to be Lieut. 
and Capt. by purchase, vice the Earl of Listowel, who retires. The second Chris- 
tian name of Ensign and Lieut. White is Ww illiam. ; 

15th Foot—Licut. G. F. Christie to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hague, who re- 
tires; Ensign J. O. Kemmis to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Christie ; W. A. Gibson, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Kemmis. ; 

16th Foot— Ensign G. P. Lockwood to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Grant, 
promoted ; Ensign W. C. Wolseley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cooper, who 
retires; L. Le Feuvre, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wolseley; Lieut. 
A. A. Pinson, from the 3d West York Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
a Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col, J. E. Thackwell, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Major, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Co!. Ramsay, who exchanges ; Lieut. T. Stack to 
be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. E. Thackwell, promoted to 
the substantive rank of Major Unatt. under the Roy al Warrant of the 6th Oct. 184. 

25th Foot—Assist.-Surg. C. Beaufoy, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Why- 
lock, appointed to the 75th Foot. : : 

32d Foot—Ensign H. E. Bennett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Knox, whose 
promotion, by pur hase, on the 3d of August 1855, has been cancelled; H. 8. Stabb, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Power, promoted. 

37th Foot—Lieut. H. E. Glass, from half-pay 91st Foot, to be Lieut. vice Taylor, 


to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 





Lieut. H. R. Pelly to be Second Capt. vice Ranken, deceased. 








appointed Paymaster. : : 
44th Foot— Ensign C. H. Laprimandaye to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bradford, 


who has retired. ; : 
46th Foot—The surname of the Ensign appointed on the 22d of June 1855, is 
Coucher, and not Concher, as previously stated. 

57th Foot—The surname of the Ensign appointed on the 2 
M‘Clintock, and net M‘Clintoch, as previously stated, 

66th Foot—Lieut. E. J. Story to be Adjt. vice Firth, who resigns the Adjtcy. only. 

Jlst Foot—Serg.-Major R. Anderson te be Quartermaster, vice Walker, ap- 
pointed to a dépot battalion. 

75th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. 8S. Wylock, M.D, from the 25th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Turner, appointed to the Staff. , 

84th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. B. Popplewell, from the 13th Foot, te be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Stack, promoted in the 86th Foot. : . 3 : 

86th Foot—Lieut. H. C. Maine hae been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission ; Assist.-Surg. T. Stack, M.D. from the 84th Foot, to be 
Surg. vice Franklin, appointed to the 9th Light Drags. 

89th Foot—The commission of Assivt.-Surg. J. Wiles to be antedated to the 
of November 1854. 

2d West India Regiment— Major T. Gibbings to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
Grant, who retires; Capt. J. O. Bovill to be Major, by purchase, vice Gibbings. 

3d West India Regiment—The promotion of Lieut. J. F, Birch to a company, 
without purchase, to bear date the 6th of April 1855, instead of the 18th of January 
1856, as previously stated. 

Royal Malta Fencibles—Paymaster-Sergt. G. Enriquez to be Quartermaster, with 
local and temporary rank, vice Santamaria, deceased. 

Land Transport Corps—The Christian name of Lieut, Addy is John, and not 
William, as stated in the Gazette of the 18th ult, 

Turkish Contingent—Staff—J. W. Holmes, Esq. to be Paymaster. 

British Italian Legion—\st Regt.—F. Languedava to be Lieut. To be Ensigns 
—I. Fargiani, 1. Ghio, Sergt.-Major A. Piumetti. 2d Regt.—To be Ensigns—aA. 
Gargano, C. Gianfelice, Sergt.-Major R, Casalto, 3d Regt.—J. M. de Pulton to be 

eut. 

Royal Military College—Major-Gen. Sir H. D. Jones, K.C.B. 
to be Governor, vice Gen. Sir G. Scovell, K.C.B. who resigns. 

Provisional Dépot Battalien—( apt. C. P. Bertram, of the 4] st Foot, to be Assist.- 
Adjt. vice Frend, who resigns. Quartermaster-Sergt. J. Moloney to be Quarter- 
master, vice Scoltock, who retires upon half-pay. 

Unattached—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. E. Thackwell, Capt. 22d Foot, to have the 
substantive rank of Major, under the Royal Warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854. 


th of February 1856, is 


24th 


vice 


Royal Engineers, 








Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. A. F. Turner, from the 75th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 


to the Forces, vice Beaufoy, appointed to the 25th Foot. 
Brevet—Lieut.-Col. HW. Tux ker, of the Royal Engineers, having completed three 


_ service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal 
| 


rant of the 3d Nov. 1854. 

The undermentioned Quartermasters, retired upon half-pay, to have the honorary 
rank of Captain, under the Royal Warrant of the 17th Dec. 1855—Quartermaster J. 
Freeburn, half-pay Royal Artillery; Quartermaster 8. Scoltock, half-pay of a Pro- 
Visional Dépot Battalion; Capt. and Brevet-Major H. M. Durand, of the Bengal 
Engineers, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army ; Capt. N.C, Macleod, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, to be Major in the Army. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in the East India Company's Army, 
consequent on the death of Lieut.-Gen, the Right Hon. Sir H. Pottinger, Bart. and 
G.C.B. of the Bombay Infantry, on the 18th of March 1856 Major-Gen. T. M. 
Douglas, C.B. Bengal Infantry, to be Lieut.-Gen.; Col. G. Hicks, C.B. Bengal 
Infantry, to be Major-Gen. ’ 

The undermentioned officers of the East India Company's Service, retired upon 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank, as follows—To be Colonels—Lieut.-Cols, 
J. Jackson, C.B. Bombay Infantry rl. W. Oldfield, Bens Infantry ; 
Madras Light Cavalry. To be Lieut.-Cols.—Majors G. Gordon, Madras Infantry ; 
E. Skipper, Bombay Infantry ; J. Grimes, Madras Infantry ; J. W. Bennett, Bengal 
Infantry. To be Major—Capt. G. H. Fagan, Bengal Engineers. 

For Major Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, C.B. Bombay Infantry, to have the 
honorary rank of Lieut.-Col. dated the 25th March 1856, which appeared in the 
Gazette of that date, read Major Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, K.C.B, Xe. 














4 FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 2. 

— War Derarrent, May 2.—Cavalry—2d Regiment of Dragoons Guards 

Sneyd, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Alfrey, promoted. 

6th Drag. Guards—sS¢ rgt.-Major W. W. Graham, from the 

be ornet, without purchase, ice Petrie, promoted ; Cornet W. 
Adjt. vice Stillman, who resigns the Adjutancy only, 

9th Light Drags.—Cornet W. Tomkyns has been permitted to retire from the 


T. W. 


17th Light Drags. to 
W. Graham to be 





service by the sale of his Commission. 

10th Light Drags.—H. P. Gordon, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Vyse, 
promoted. j 

13th Light Drags.—H. J. Toulmin, Gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Clarke, 
promoted. : 

Infantry—Coldstream Guards Lieut. and Capt. the Hon. H. W. J. Byng to be 





Capt. and Lieut.-( 
Sign and Lieut. G. E. 
J. Byng. 

Scots Fusilier Guards—W. C. C. 
chase, vice Beresfor 1, promoted, 

Sth Regiment of Foot Sergeant-Major A. Moyniham, from the 90th Foot, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Stoney, appointed to the llth Foot. 

1lth Foot—Lieut, T. Davies, from the Nottingham Militia, to be Ensign, without 
purchase, . 


by purchase, vice Brevet-Cel. Daniell, who retires; En- 
Rose to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Hon, H. W. 


Elwes, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by pur- 


| 
E. Down, 


16th Foot—Lieut. W. Shearman, from half-pay 91st Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hig- 
ginson, appointed Paymaster; Ensign W. H. L. Moyle to be Lieut. by pure 
map Shearman, who retires; A. Neame, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Moyle. 

18th Foot—Lieut. W. O’Bryen Taylor to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stephenson, 
who retires; Lieut. E. C. Wilford has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission. 

39th Foot—The appointment of Quartermaster-Sergt. G. Blurton to the Quarter- 
mastership to bear date 27th July 1855, instead of 15th Feb. 1856. 

18th Foot—Capt J. Shearman, from half-pay 7th Foot, to be Capt. repaying the 
difference, vice Amiel, who exchanges; Lieut. H. R. H. Gale to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Shearman, who retires. 

59th Foot—Lieut. J. D. Macnamara, from the 2d Lancashire Militia, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, 

75th Foot—Lieut. E. Armstrong, from the 10th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Daniell, 
promoted, without purchase, to an Unatt. Company; Lieut, R. Barter to be Adjt, 
vice Miles, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

&3d Foot—Ensign C. C. Gore, from the 2lst Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Meade, promoted in the 30th Foot. 

88th Foot—Capt. J. M‘Court, from half-pay Gold Coast Corps, 
Kenny, who exchanges. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—R. W. Barrow, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Mare 
son, promoted, 

St. Helena Regiment—Second Lieut. G. 8. Furnell, from the Limerick City Are 
tillery Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Kentish, appointed to the 46th 
Foot. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—Ensign A. B. Mitchell, from the South Mayo 
Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Daly, promoted, 
T. Bryson, Esq. to be Paymaster. 
A. Daniell, from the 75th Foot, 


to be Capt. vice 


Land Transport Corps 

Unattached—Lieut C. 
purchase. 

Hospital Staff——Staff-Assist.-Surg. W. H. Day has been permitted to resign his 
Commission. 

Breret.—To be Lieutenant-Colonel 
48th Foot. To be Majors in the Army 
Mortimer, 76th Foot. 

The undermentioned officers having completed three years’ actual service in the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel to be promoted Colonels in the Army—Lieut.-Col. J. 
Yorke, C.B. lst Drags.; Lieut.-Col. J. D. Dyson, 3d Drag. Guards. 


. 
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Partnerships Dissoleed.—Carter and Heighington, Woburn—Owen and Co. St, 
Mary Axe, and Southampton, ship-brokers—A. and A. Wells, Dorking, millers— 
W., R., and ‘T. Bennett, Chelsea, omnibus-proprietors—Smith and Co. Litchureh, 
Derby, railway-waggon-builders— Mansfield Brewery Company ; as faras regards J, 
Watson—Barif and Co. John Street, Minories, commission-merchants—Smith and 
Carter, Halifax, wool-dealers—G. J. and J. Kain, Brownlow Street, Holborn, law- 
accountants—Howitt and Sturges, Eagle Court, Holborn, and Chenies Mews, 
spring-makers—S. and J. Shaw, Silkstone, farmers—Law and Co. Sheffield, slate- 
merchant Wilson and Pattisson, Furnival’s Inn, attorneys—Nurton and Co, 
Burnley, hair-manufacturers—Barnes and Co. Nursling, Southampton ers in 
live and dead stock—-Jesper and Co, Hanley, woollen-drapers—T. and W. E. Coote, 
St. Ives, corn-merchants—M‘ Kee, Brothers, Longton, drapers—C. and W. Clude- 
ray, Wortley Lane, Leeds, patent-axletree-makers—Cooke and Allen, Diddlesbury, 
Salop, farmers— Hanmer and James, Dremerchion, Flintshire, miners— Wilson and 
Green, Leeds, flax-spinners—Seagrave and Co, Liverpoo!, general brokers—Hes- 
keth, Little Bolton, and Fitznewton, Great Bolton, grocers— Rose and Son, Swaff- 
ham, surgeons—Seaman and Lyne, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, Cheapside, attorneys 

Smith and Co. Durham, music-sellers—G. and W. Petty, Witton, Staffordshire, 
dairymen; as far as regards W. Petty—Holland and Co. Birmingham, stationers ; 
as far as regards C. Lowe—Pugh and Lewis, Worcester, glove-manufacturers— 
Postlethwaite and Parsons, drapers. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Dickerson, Cosham, victualler, to surrender May 6, June 10: 
solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings, 

Lovis Bropvr, Noble Street, Cheapside, and Compton Street, Brunswick Square, 
fancy-box-maker, May 6, June 5; soliciter, Moss, Moorgate Street; official assig- 
nee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Joseru Have Bryan, Lambeth Walk, oilman, May 6, June 5: solicitors, Lawe- 
rence and Co. Bread Street; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings, 

Samve Hook, Tovill, Kent, paper-manufacturer, and Chalford, Gloucestershire, 
silk-throwster, May 7, June 4: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; 
official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Epwis Tomutyson, Barnes Cray, indiarubber-manufacturer, May 7, June 16: s80- 
licitor, Gammon, Cloak Lane ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Saran Wooipnrivce, Winchester, butcher, May 16, June 10: solicitors, Dobinson 
and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Joux Ixkersoie, Sawbridgeworth, brewer, May 16, June 10: solicitor, Jones, 
Quality Court; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street 

Josern Arcuimanp Joyer, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, mer 
13: solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Bread Street; official assignee, ¢ 
bury. 

Epwarp Deacon Coorrr, Bawdsey, Suffolk, grocer, May 9, June 13: solicitors, 
Nichols and Clark, Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn; Smith, Readi official assignee, 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Jonx Davies, Shrewsbury, printer, May 10, 31: solicitors, Wace, Shrewsbury ; 
Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham, 

Susan Stone, Littledean, Gloucestershire, inn-keeper, May 12, June 16: solicitor, 
Wilkes, Gloucester ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Tuomas WriiiaMs, Crickhowell, grocer, May 12, June 17 
Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Grorer Ciayron and Groner Crookes, Sheffield, grocers, May 10, June 7: solie 
citors, Chambers and Waterhouse, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, shetlield. 

Joux Wyups, Sheffield, vietualler, May 10, June 7: solicitors, Dixon and Black- 
well, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 


to be Capt. without 


in the Army—Brevet-Major J. Shearman, 
Capt. J. Shearman, 48th Foot; Capt. T. B. 














hant, May 8, June 
uanan, Alderman- 





solicitors, Bevan and 








Evwarp Lane, New I y, Cheshire, merchant, May 9, June 5: solicitors, 
Loundes and Co. Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool 
Joux Hyper, Stockport, spindle-maker, May 20, June 2: solicitors, Higson and 


Robinson, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 
Rovert Orrent, Ashton-under-Line, chemist, May 9, 30: 

Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 
Bexsamin Forster, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Wallsend, draper, May 9, June 

Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; offic ial as- 





solicitors, Sale and 


13: solicitors, Hampson, Manchester ; 
signee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Diridends.—May 22, Hunt, Red Hill, builder 
Street, Bermondsey, wool-stapler—May 21, Wyatt, Aldermanbury, stationer May 
30, Patchett, Manchester, wine-merchant—May 19, Room, Birmingham, metallic- 
bedstead-manufacturer— May 22, Forshaw, Liverpool, corn-dealer, 
Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 


May 21, Homersham, Russell 





meeting.—May 20, Hamlin, Leadenhall Street, ship-broker—May 20, Pescott, 
Macclesfield Street South, City Road, and Albion Place, Kingsland, fancy-box- 
manufacturer—May 21, Wettone, Oxford Street, bookseller—May 20, Dewing, 


22, Baker jun. Exeter, linen-draper— 





Bath Street, Newgate Street, printer—May 22, 
May 22, Knight, Taunton, grocer—May 20, Farrell, Salford, contractor—June 4, 
Atkinson, Louth, miller—June 4, Sanderson, West Kinnald Ferry Lincolnshire, 
seed-crusher. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Cornish, Great Thurlow, gre first div. of Ls. 6a, 


Stansfeld, Basinghall Street-— Archer, Porto- 


May 1, and three following Thursdays ; 
t ld. May 1, and three following 


bello Lane, Notting Hill, vietualler; first div, of 2s 
Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Rich and Hannah, Park Lane, tailors ; 
first div. of 3s. May 1, and three following Thursdays ; Stansfe ld, Sasinghall Street 

Waller junior, Chesterfield, iron-founder; first div. of 1s. 6d, any Tuesday ; 
Brewin, Sheffield —Walker, Edwinstowe, Nottinghamshire, vir tualler ; first div. of 
2s, 8d. any Tuesday: Brewin, Sheffield— Burgin, Sheffield, tailor third div. of 2}d. 
and first, second, and third divs. on new proofs, of Ss. Sid. any Tuesday ; Brewin, 
Sheffield—Scaife, Sheffield, cutlery-manufacturer; first div. of 2s ld. any Tuesday ; 
Brewin, Sheftield— Platts, She field, tailor; second div, of 1s, 94d. and first and » 
cond divs. on new proofs of 4s. 3)d. any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheftield— Bellamy, 
Sheffield. wine-merchant ; first div. of 6s, 8d. any Tuesday ; Brewin, Shettield—Ridge 








| and Jackson, Sheflield, stationers ; first div. of 6s, 8d, any Tuesday; Brewin, Shef- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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REOPEN on Sarvervay, the lot 
sented, Rossini’s Opera, LA CENERENTOLA. 
Mad. Alboni (her first appearance these five 
Magnifico, Signor Lucconi; and Dan¢ 
After which will be prese 
tissement, entitled LES QUATRE 


Opera of I 


chetti, Lizereon, and Kat) 


rine. 
The Season will consist of Thirty Nights, and the Prices 


Grand Tier, 180 to 200 
Guineas ; One Pair, 120 to 150 Guineas; Two Pair, 75 to 100 
5 


will be as follows— - 
Pit Boxes, 120 to 180 Guineas; 


Guineas ; Pit Stalls Guineas. 
The Box Office is now open. 


OYAL OLYMPIC 
Under the Management of Mr. Atrrep Wiean. 
Monday and during the : 
of the New and Original Comedy of STILL Ww B RUN 
DEEP, (as performed a Queen, at Windsor C ‘astle. 
ohn Mildmay, Mr. Alfred Wigan ; t 
sre Stirling. Toconclude with CATCHING A MERMAID 
Titus Tuffins, Mr. F. Robson. On Monday next will be pre- 
sented, a New and Original Romantic Drama of Modern Life, 
to be called RETRIBUTION. —_ 
era nT Na Ih) 
ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT 
first time on her return 
RENEDICT’S ANNUAL 
ay Evenine, May 2ist, 
following Pieces. 











LIND will appear, for the 
from the Provinces, at MR. 
CONCERT, at Excter Hall, Weps#sp 
and has most kindly consented to sing the 





Duet, “I Montanari,” or Styrian “i with Signor 
etti. Grand Scena and Aria, “Squallida veste e 
eens ; by Rossini. And the fa 


bruna,” from Il Turco in Italia, 
yourite Duet, “La Mére Grande, 
dame Viardot. Mr. Otto Goldsch idt will perform Bach's 
Concerto for Two Pianofortes with Mr. Benedict. Further 
details will be duly announced. Reserved Seats, One Guinea 
Unreserved Seats, 10s. 6d. The places will be appropriated 
according to priority of application, and no more tickets 
will be issued than can be conveniently accommodated. 
Applications for Tickets to be made to Mr. Mirenett, Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and to Mr. Benepicr, 2, 
Manchester Square. : sae 
= . > - 
YRYSTAL PALACE.—CONCERTS. 
These CONCERTS (Twelve in Number) will take 
place on Faipay AFTERNOONS in May, June, and Jey, the 
first being on May 16. They will be supported by the fol 
lowing eminent artistes : 
Madame GRISI. 
Mademoiselle JENNY NEY 
Mademoiselle DIDIER 
Mademoiselle MARAT. 
Mademoiselle BOSTO. 
Signor LABLACHE. Signor LUCHES! 
Signor GARDONI. Signor ZELGER 
Signor TAGLIAFICO. Signor GRAZIANI. 
Herr FORMES Signor GREGORIO. 
Signor POLONINI. 
Signor RONCONT. 





by Meyerbeer, with Ma 




















Signor MARIO 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
is respectfully announced that the Theatre will 
E art : h May, when will be pre- 
Angelina, 
years); Don 
lini, Signor Belletti. 
ted, an entirely new Ballet Diver- 
SAISONS, founded on 
i y " 0 i he 

Ballet Divertissement of that name by M. Pe tipa, in t 
joe es Vepres Siciliennes; by Mesdames Bellor, Bor- 


THEATRE. 


Week, being the Last Six Nights 
ne € ATERS RUN 


Mrs. Hector Sternhold, 


Ala bh ‘a . r > 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, close to Trafalgar Square, from 9 till dusk. Admit 
tance Is. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


x Ss BS ha > Saab 
HE BEAUTIFULLY-PAINTED DIO- 
RAMA of the far interior of SOUTH AFRICA, now 
open at 232, Piccadilly, WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, as Mr. 
Gorvon Cumsrne is about to leave London. It brings fresh 
to the beholder his startling encounters with the stu- 
pendous, curious, and beautiful animals which roam these 
mighty solitudes; and illustrates in a striking manner 
the varied romantic scenery, and the Manners and Customs 
of the Savage Tribes. Mr. Gordon Cumming personally 
describes the Diorama in his new and popular Entertain- 
ment every Evening at 8, except Saturday. A Morning 
Performan n Saturday at3. Piano, by Mr. Harries Wit 
son. Admission, ls. ; Stalls, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. Chil- 
dren half-price in the reserved seats. 
“One of the most interesting and remarkable entertain- 
ments on record.”’—Literary Gazette. 



















CEEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
57 and 68, Harley Street, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
1853, for GENERAL FEMALE EDUCATION, and for grant- 
ing Certificates of Knowledge 
MAURICE SCHOLARSHIP. 
The Commitéee of Education received from the Rey. F. D. 
Mavrice, on his resigning the office of Chairman, in 1853, a 





| donation of 1007. to be employed as they might think fit in 


furthering the objects for which the College was founded 
They are desirous of connecting this gift with something 
which may commemorate the great services rendered by Mr. 
Maurice in his capacity as Chairman and Pro’ or. Ith 
been suggested that those who wished to testify their sense 
of the devotion and ability with which, for five years, and 
through many difficulties, he laboured in the cause of Queen's 
College, London, and of female education, should contribute 
to the foundation of a Maurice Scholarship. This might be 
effected if 300/. were raised, in addition to Mr. Maurice's own 
donation 

A Committee has been formed for carrying this design into 
execution, and will be glad to RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
which may also be paid to the account of the “ Maurice 
Scholarship Fund,” at the Union Bank of London, Argyll 
Street, Regent Stree 

Treasurev—Rev. R. C. Trench 
Secretary—Rev. C. G. Nicolay 

Subscriptions to 18th April -+. £233 


> rop r y rw r 
MHE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY.—At the Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street 
Strand, London, on Sarurpay Noon, May the 10th, the 
thirty-fourth I ing for Rights of Choice on the Society's 
Estates will take place. Interest at 5 per cent per annum, 
payable half-yearly, is allowed on all completed shares, and 
on nents in advance for not less than twelve months 
No partnership liability ; and the taking of land is optional 
Prospectuses will be sent free of charge to any part of the 

United Kingdom, the Cont t, and the Colonies 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary 
















































The BAND of the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA is engaged, | 





and will be considerably augmente< Mr. Costa has also 

most kindly offered his valuable aid, and will himself con 

duct a portion of the Concerts. 
The following THREE CLASSES of TICKETS are issucd 

for the present season, available to Arnit 30, 1857— 

1. SEASON-TICKETS, NOT TRANSFER 
ABLE, admitting the holder to the Palace 
and Park on all occasions whatsoever, 
with the sole exception of the Twelve 
Days on which the Concerts by the Opera 

ill tak ° 














One Guinea 





~ TRANSFER 









2. BE KETS, > 

ABLE, admitting the holder on all oc 

sions, Including the above Concerts ..... Two Guineas. 
3. TRANSFERABLE TICKETS, admitting 


to the above Twelve Concerts and to the 
Flower Shows, but not available on any 
other days........ Two Guineas. 

The number of ticke 2 and 3 will be 
limited to such a number as can be properly accommodated 
at the Concerts. 

The Tickets may be obtained at the Crystal Palace, (Cen 
tre Transept and Railway Entrance the Company's 
Offices, 79, Lombard Street; the London Bridge Stration of 
the Brighton Railway Company ; the office of the Brighton 
Railway Company, 43, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; the Rail 
way Station, Crystal Palace ; Mitchell's Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street ; Sams’s Library, 1, St. James's Str ; Messrs. 
Keith, Prowse, and Co. 48, Cheapside ; Mr. mmond 
Lombard Street ; Messrs. Letts, son, and Co. 8, Royal Ex 
change ; Mr. T. Knox Holmes, 441, Strand ; Westerton's 
Library, 8t. George's Place, Knightsbridge ; Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, and Co. 199, Regent Street ; Calder’s Library, 1, 
Bathurst Street, Hyde Park Gardens ; Messrs. Mead and 
Powell, Arcade, London Bridge Station ; Mr. J. H th, 
22, Gresham Strect ; Mr. H. A. Bebbington, 426, Strand ; 
Messrs. Stephens and Son, 35 and 36, Throgmorton Street ; 
and Mr. Brill, Royal Baths, Brighton 

Remittances from the country by Post-office order, or 
othérwise, must be made payable to George Fasson. All ap 
plications must state whether the Tickets are for Ladies or 
Gentlemen, and none can be attended to unless accompanied 
by a remittance. 

—— rates of admission to the Palace remain as before, 
iz.— 
On Monpays, Turspare, Wepnes- 
Days, Tuvurspays, and Farpays, 
(excepting on the Fridays on 
which the Concerts take place Ose SHILLING 
On Sarumpays .......... . «+» Five Saiiiines. 

Children under twelve years of age half-price (excepting 
on the Fridays on which the Concerts take place). 

The Palace will be opened on Mondays at 9 a.m. ; on Tues 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and F ys at 10, excepting 
on the days of the Concerts by the Opera Company, on which 
days, and on Saturdays, it will be opened at 12 ; closing daily 
about sunset. By order, G. GROV Secretary 



































DR. DE JONGH'S a 

| IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 

4 Prescribed with complete confidence and the greatest 
success by the Faculty for its purity, speedy and uniform 
efficacy, entire freedom from nauseous flavour, and marked 
superiority over every other variety, in the treatment of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, DD 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
LOUS AFFECTIONS. 
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SCROFU- 








EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
HENRY LETHERY, Esq. M.B. 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &c. &c. 
: The oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
Huile Brune,’ and described as the best variety in the 
masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. From my investigations, 
one no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated ar- 





P ARTHUR H. HASSALL, Esq. M.D. P.L.S. 
Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the 
p “ Lancet,” &c. &c. 

So great is my confidence in the article that I usually 
prescribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sure 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition."’ 

Sold by Ansar, Hanrorp, and Co. 77, Strand, London, Dr. 
p& Joncu’s sole British Consignees ; and by many respectable 
€ hemists throughout the United Kingdom. F 

Half-pints (10 ounces) 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces 


3 4s. Od. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces) 9%. IMPERIAL MEASURE ; 











The Woodbury Park Estate, Tunbridge Wells, West Kent, 
will be allotted at the Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, on Wepnespay, May 2Ist. On payment of one 
eighth of the price of each plot, the remaining seven-cighths 
of the purcha money m be borrowed from the Society ; 
the loan-repayments being at the rate of 10s. for every plot 
costing 4s. 6d. Plans of Estates, price 6d.; or 7d. by 
post, will be duly forwarded 











-- —-—- ary . 
TECROPOTIS.—Established by Parlia- 
4 ~at. WOKING CEMETERY. The Company work 
also as undertakers. FUNERALS PROVIDED complete, 
including private grave, statuary work, and every expense, 
as follows— 
First Class. 
£21 
And complete without statuary work— 


Second Class. Third Class. Fourth Class: 
£18 £i4 £11 


Sixth Class. 
4 £3 5s 
Apply personally, or by letter, to the Secretary, 2, Lancas 
ter Place, Strand, or 3 gent of the Company, either of 
whom will wait on the parties and undertake all the arrange- 
The train leaves the Westminster Station daily at 
Separate waiting-rooms. 

Extract of Report from Dr. John Sutherland to the Right 
Hon. Viscount Palmerston ted 23d January 1855. 
“At the prese time, indce the only Cemetery Com 
pany which combines in practice a proper regard for public 
health and public decency is the London Necropolis Com 
pany. The manner of conducting interments in their ceme- 
tery at Woking is as commendable as the practice of the other 

companies is the contrary.” 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED Provisionally Registered. 
Capital 10,0007. in Shares of 10/. each. 
Deposit 2/. 10s. per Share 
Trustees. 
John Lewis Ricardo, Esq. M.9P. 31, Lowndes Square. 
Peter Le Neve Foster, Esq. M.A. Society of Arts 
Council 
Charles Vignolles, Esq. F.R.S8. Chairman, 21, Duke Street, 
Westminster. 
Philip Delamotte, Esq. F.S.A. King’s College, London 
Roger Fenton, Esq. B.A. 2, Albert Terrace, Regent's Pk. 
Professor Goodeve, M.A. F.R.A.S. Woolwich. 
Frederick Hardwich, Esq. 1, Clifton Villas, Upper Hol- 


loway. 
William Lake Price, 5, St. James's Terrace, Harrow Rd. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. F.S.A. 20, Upper Gower Street. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank 
Solicitor—D. Cullington, Esq. 2, Craven Street, Charing 








Cross. 
Secretary—Professor Brewer, M.A. F.R.G.8. King’s College. 





This Association has been formed for the advancement of 
practical and scientific Photography. It proposes to apply 
Photography—1, to medical, scientific, literary, artistic pur 
poses, and to portraiture especially ; 2, to take facsimiles of 
deeds, papyri, autographs, inscriptions, early-printed books, 
and manuscripts; 3. to open rooms for instruction in Pho- 
tography ; 4. to collect patterns of apparatus and specimens 
of chemicals for Photographic purposes, tested under the 
superintendence of first-rate chemists; 5. to aid the topo- 
graphist and illustrator ; 6. to print negatives for amateurs 
and shareholders; 7. To form a library connected with the 
art for purposes of consultation; 8. to establish a general 
central plece of meetings, for foreign, provincial, and metro- 
politan Pavtographers connected with the Association. 

It hav been satisfactorily ascertained, that after payment 
of al\ expenses and setting aside a reserve fund, a dividend 
of at .east 10 per cent, with other advantages detailed in the 
prospectus, may be expected by the Shareholders. 

For Prospectus and Shares, apply to No. 4, Trafalgar 
Square, London, the Offices, (pro tem.) or to J. 8S. Brewer, 
King’s College, or D. Cullington, Esq. Solicitor, 2, Craven 


Street, Charing Cross. 

Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box = ‘ 
i , 

] LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
P!LLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man- 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro- 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public] opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
Sold by Prout and Harsanr, 229, Strand, London; and all 




















SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS OF 


1856. 
‘ r r aah be 
COTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Established 1341. 69, Lombard Street, City. 
London Board of Directors. 
Charles Cowan, Esq P 
George Hay Donaldson, Esq. (Messrs. Donaldson, Lambert, 
and Co.) 
Thomas Smith, Esq. (Messrs Barron and Smith.) 
Joseph Woodhead, Esq. (Messrs. Woodhead and Young.) 
Proposals for Life Assurance made before Lith May Next 
will entitle parties to share in the 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 
to be declared in Ocrosex following, although only one 
year’s premium may have been received 
Examples under new Tables of Rates recently issued. 
Annual Premiums for 
Virst Year for an 








Ages Assurance of 500/ 
BB inccccccvcvccesece -.§ £46 13 6 
30 10 1 3 

0 





35 eeccevece 
April 1856. WM. P. CLIREHUGH, Secretary 
‘Iva Tn T<5 bi , 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
a PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank 
Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq 
Arden, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq Rupe ) 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilch 
Professor Hall, M.A Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, B Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se- 
curity 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 400,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. a year. 
Premiums to assure 100/ Whole Term. 











Richard FE 
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r ¢ = 
One Seven With Without 

Age Year Years Profits Profits. 
20 -£017 8 £019 9 £1 15 10 111 10 
%@ .12338 127 25 6 207 
40 15 0 169 307 2410 
50 tut 119 10 468 4 0 
oe. 324 17 612 9 6 010 


oo OBF O arve S 
MUTUAL BRANCH 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in four-fifths or 80 per cent of the 
profits. 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion- 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the 5 jum may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock. 











E. BATES, Resident Director. 


) 


[Esrastisnep 1841.) 
. r\r , wr 
EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
HEAD OFFICE—London : 25, Pall Mall. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Calcutta: 1, Chowringhee Road 
Madras: Bentinck's Buildings. 


Directors 
Renjamin Phillips, E: ¥.R.8. Chairman. 
E. Doubleday, Esq. F.1 T. Stevenson, Esq. F.S.A. 
Lt.-Col. H, Doveton, H R. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S 
George Gun Hay, Esq Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. 
G. G. MacPherson, Esq J. Whishaw, Esq. F.S8.A. 
H.E.1.C.8, 


] 
E.L.C.8 


Superintendent of Indian Branches 
W. F. Fergusson, Esq. (late Secretary to the New Oriental 
Life Office.) 
Secretaries of Indian Branches. 
P. M. Tait, Esq. Calcutta 
J. T. Maclagan, Esq. Madras. 

By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the num- 
ber of Policies then in force was 3434, insuring 1,337 5001, 
and yielding an Income of 55,207! 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th Novem- 
ber 1855, it was shown that on the 30th June last 

The Number of Policies in force was ° 
The Amount Insured was... + 
The Annual Income was ose On, 

Two Bonuses have been declared, (in 1848 an 
nearly 2 per cent per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of 1000/. issued in 1642 on a healthy 
life is now increased to 12607 

Profits divided every five years 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, 
at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual re- 
sults of European life in that colony extending over the 
whole period of the East India Company's experience, and 
will be found generally lower than those of any other com- 
pany, and especially favourable for military men 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding 
civil appointments, for the term of such appointments. 

Immediate reduction to English rates on the assured re- 
turning to Europe permanently to reside ; or one year after 
arrival, if residence not permanent 
Policies may be made payable either in London or in 
India, at the rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company's 
Rupee 

Powwene assured with the Society through the Indian 
Branch have permission to proceed to and reside in any part 
of Asia 
There is no charge for Entry-money, Policy, or Medical 
Fees, nor any expense whatever beyond the premium, in 
obtaining policies. 

The amalgamation of the extensive business and connex 
ion of the New Onientat Lire Asscrance Company with 
this Society has confirmed the leading position taken by this 
Office ; and the amount of new business done proves that the 
reasonable rates charged are fully appreciated. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other inform- 
ation, may be obtained on application to any of the So- 
ciety’s Agents, or of 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 25, Pall Mall. 


rr wT 7 

I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS preferable to all other Medicines for the cure 
of Bad Legs.—Mrs. Bayley, of Wheeler's Lane, Great Col 
more Street, Birmingham, had a bad leg for a considerable 
time ; she obtained the best medical advice in the town, and 
tried a variety of other remedies, but without effecting any 
good whatever. Holloway's Ointment and Pills were then 
made use of, which in a brief space of time effected a perfect 
cure. Mr. Hobson, chemist, 45, Horse Fair, Birmingham, 
can testify to the accuracy of the case. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Hottoway's 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York; by A. Stamra, Constantinople; A. Guipicr, 




















Medicine Vendors. 





Smyrna; and E. Mvin, Malta. 
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HE ROYAL BRITISH BANK allows 


INTEREST on the DAILY Balances of Drawing Ac 
counts, ifnot under 100/. and on DEPOSITS of any amount. 
Cash credits are granted to its regular Customers on suitable 
Securities on the Scottish system ; and Circular Bills &c. are 
issued, without charge, payable in every town abroad free of 
Commission 

The HOLBORN BRANCH of the Bank, at the corner of 
Chancery Lane, was opened for business on the Ist May, 
Current. 

The Interest allowed at present on Deposits is 5 per Cent. 

HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager 


| 7 a wa 
GourH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company's Bank, Adelaide, at Par. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Business 
with all the Australian Ln age conducted through the 
Bank's Agents. Apply at the Company's Offices, 54, Old 
Broad Street, London WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, Ist April 1556. 


134th SALE. 


US TOM H 
























Oo US B&B, 
London, May 1856. 
For SALE, by Order of the Honourable the Commissioners of 
her Majesty's Customs, at the COMMERCIAL SALE ROOMS, 
Mincing Lane, on Tursvay 6th, Weonespay 7th, Tuurspay 
8th, and Fripay 9th May 1856, at 12 o'clock at noon pre- 
cisely, the following Goods for Home Consumption, viz. : 
Agate Ornaments, Berlin Embroidery, Bags, Boxes (Snuff), 


















Bonnets Trimmed, Books, Brandy, Braces, Clocks, Coffee, 
Cotton Wool, Cordials, ton Articles, Curry Powder, 
Drugs, Furnitur i nets, Tables, Chairs, &., Gold | 
Bracelets, Gene cles, Hat Linings, Ink, Jewel 








lery (Mock), es, Charms, Rings, Chains, &c., 
Muskets and Fowling Piex 8, Musical Instruments, Needle 
work, viz.: Collars, Sleeves, Caps, Habits, Bonnets, &c., 





Organs, Pistols, Paper, Perfumed Spirits, Picture Mouldings, 
Porte Monnaies, &c., Prints, Rum, Seg rs, Suc s, &., 
Shawls Wove, Spirits, plain and mixed, Manufactures, 
viz.: Shawls, Braid, R Pieces, Mantles, Trimmings, 
Vestments, mt ringes, Scarfs, Chinn Gauze, &c., Straw Trim 
ming, ugar, Tea, Turpe ntine, Spirits of, Trousering, 
Timber, en ‘ls with their gear, Waistcoats, Watches, Gold 
and Silver, Water (Mineral), Wine, and various other goods 
For Exportation or for Home Con mption, on payment of 
the Duties: Sugar, Spirits, Tea, Coffee, Raisins, Figs, Cur 
rants, Spices, Succades, Wine, and other goods, &c. For the 
benefit of the Crown: Sugar, &c. 

The above goods may be viewed at the Queen’s Ware 
house, Customhouse, Thames Street; at the London, St. 
Katharine, East and West India Docks; Globe Yard, and 
Nicholson’s Wharf, Thames Street; and Tobacco Ground, 
Rotherhithe ; on Saturday the 3d,and Monday, the 5th May 
1856, from 10 o’clock in the morning until 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and on the days of sale, from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 12 o'clock at noon. 

Take Notice, that 
lvered until a 









i 

















goods sold at this Sale will not be de 

. rdays ofthe day on which they 
are sold, and tl ots can be paid for at the Office of the 
Receiver-General after 2 o'clock in the afternoon, and that 
on the days of sale money will not be received by the Re 
ceiver-General after 11 o'clock in the forenoon . 

Catalogues may be had at the Queen's Warchouse, Custom 
house, Thames Street, 6c. each 


91 MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru 
ple Patents of 1840-'51-'54 and 1855, including their Gun 
wder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
8 secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest 5 guards 
extant. 















MILNER’S PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER 
POOL, the most complete and extensive inthe world. Show 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 47, 
Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by . 


Sold also | by HOBBS, ASHLEY, and Co 
IZE MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION 185) 


) ETC ALFE, BINGLE LY, and Co.’s NEW 

PATTERN and PENE rRA' TOOTIL-BRUSHES, 
Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushe: s, Improved Flesh and 
Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every 
description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet 
The Tooth-Brushes search thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth and clean them most effectually,—the hairs 
never come loose. M., B., and Co. ¢ sole 1 

















Oatmeal and Cy *, and Orris Root 8 

Tablets (beari names and address) at ‘6d each; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box ; 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 1808 and 


131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West from Holles 
Street, London 


. hl i — 7.) 
E MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE,— 
This new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the 
head as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 
the same time ’ a range her back hair with 
the greatest itis the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room ; 
prices 24s. and upw to be seen only at the Patentees’, 
Messrs. HEAL & SON, whose warerooms also contain every 
variety of Toilet Glass that is manufactured, as well as a 
general assortment of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED 
ROOM FURNITURE 
HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed 
steadsand Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL and SON, 196, 


Tottenham Court Road. 
’ oh . 7 > 5 a 
HE FIRST TOOTH-POWDER EX- 
both as to cleanliness in using and effectually 
iful Teeth, is ROWLAND’'S ODONTO, or 
NTIFRICE. During several years past, ROW- 
LAND'S ODONTO, as a purifier, embellisher, and preserver of 
the Teeth and Gums, has been patronized (almost exclusive- 
ly) by Royalty and the Nobility, and is now universally ap 
preciated as possessing renovating qualities unequalled by 
any Dentifrice of the age. It will eradicate all tartar and 
concretion, remove spots of incipient de render the gums 
firm and red, fix loose teeth firmly in their sockets; and is 
distinguished for its matic influence in giving sweetness 
to the breath. Price 2s. 9¢. per box 
Cavtion.—The words ROWLAND'S ODONTO” are 
on the label, and “A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden,” on the Government Stamp, affixed on each box. 
Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers 


tye] ; . > 

(OMMANS'S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best prep: m known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testim« als have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 

lowi ing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value 

» ee of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all who try it continue its 

be 



















































use. Captain Murray, of the Bow Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, — 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, & 


To Mr. Commans Wa. Everest. 

Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, E dinburgh. 





TIOLETS.—BRIEDENBACH’S WOOD 


VIOLET SCENT presents a bunch of Violets fresh from 
the fields, is very lasting, and does not stain the handker- 
chiefs. Price 3s. 6d. 157, New Bond Street, facing Red- 
mayne’s. 


r r Q] TOR 7 . 
[JARVEY'S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittam Lazeney on the back of each bottle, in ad 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasern Lazenny.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Souare. 


i bree -DESTROYER.—1, Little Queen 
Street, High Holborn.—ALEX ANDE R ROSS'S DE- 
PILATORY, for removing effectually supertiuous hair from 
the face, neck, arms, and hands, without the slightest injury 
to the skin. A. R. will warrant it not to irritate the flesh 
in the smallest degree, and the hair to be entirely destroyed. 
Sold in bottles at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s, 6d.; or applied at 
the Hair-Dyeing Establishment, as above. 
stamps; carriage free, 8d. extra. 
- r a Pl , ‘DIT vbL 
QcHW EPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER.—Having leased the Holy Well Spring, at 
Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 8. and Co. can now pro 
duce a Seltzer Water with all the chemical and medicinal 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so cele- 
brated. They continue manufacturing Soda, Magnesia, and 
Potass Waters, and Lemonade, at London, Livérpool, Bristol, 
and Derby. Every bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing 
‘a 


their signature. 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHA) 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a la assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street ; 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 
\ ESSRS. NICOLL employ the B EST 
4 TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
land, France, and Germany 
ALLIED SL EEVE CAPE, 
ONE GUINEA. 
NICOLL'S well-known PALE 
NICOLL 8 GUINEA THOU SE KS 
rE 



































Waterproof, yet evaporable, 





IT, TWO GUINEAS 
, and HALF-GUINEA 





E IM ATES given for Military Uniforms, 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries. 
114, 116, 118, 120, , Re 


Youths’ Cloth- 








ent Street, 


and 22, Cornhill 


EFORD 
URE FLUID MAGNES SIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 











forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street. 
; THE BISHOP OF EXETER as 
ON THE CHURCH DISC IF LINE BILL. 
On Monday, svi 
GPEECH de livered by HENKY LORD 
k BISHOP OF EXETER, on Monday, 21st April 


Motion of the Lord Chancellor, 
Church Discipline Bill be read Time, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MURCHISON’S SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
With large C — d Geological Map, 38 Plates, 
10 Wood-cuts, Svo. 30s. 
{ILURIA: the History of the Oldest 
h known Rocks containing Organic Remains; with 
a brief Sketch of the Distribution of Gold over the 
Earth. By Sir Ropertck Murcuisox, D.C.L. F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. 
Joun MurRRAy, Albemarle Street. 


1856, on the that the 


a Second 


and 


Fiftee ath ee 


Now ready, 
QTORIES rok. C Hil. DR EN, Selected 
from the History of Engl , 


dliti _ with 21 Wood-c uts, 


and. By J. W. 
** This skilful performance by Mr. C roker sug 
the plan of Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Tales of a Grandfather.’ ’ 
—Quarterly Review, 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, 2imo, 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 
CHILDREN, 
“The best of elementary books on the subject 
Quarterly Review. 
OHN McRRAY, 








ls. 6d. 


FOR 


Albemarle Street. 
3 ready 3 
HE SCENERY of GREECE and its 
ISLANDS. Illustrated by 50 Views executed on 
Steel of the most Remarkable and Picturesque Scenes 
in that Interesting Region, with a Descriptive Tour 
and a Map of the Country. By Wiii1am Lintrox, Au- 
thor of * Ancient and Modern Colours,” &ce. In1l 
handsome volume, royal 4to. india proofs, 4 Guineas ; 
demy proofs, 2 Guineas, 


Now 











*The engravings one and allexcellent. The 
work is, in an artis as well as in a literary sense, one 
of the most valuable that has been for many years 


given to the public in connexion with Greece, and we ul 
deserves all the favour that can be accorded to it.” 
Observer. 
Published by Mr. Hodge Place, 
Foreign 


St. John’s 
Agents. 


Lryroyw, 7, 
TrvuBNeR and Co 





__ Wood Road ; 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 5s 2 

I SCHOLARSHIP AND 

LEARNING, considered with es- 


LASSICAL 
CLASSICAL 
nn cial reference to the Competitive Tests and Univer- 








sity Teaching. A Practical Essay on Liberal Educa- 
tion. By Jonmx Witi1amM Donatpsox, D.D. formerly 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 

: re is a volume replete with good sense and 
creditable to the feelings and scholarship of the writer, 
creditable to the university which in so many ways 
Dr. Donaldson adorns, and creditable to his affee- 


The au- 
subject of 


tionate reverence for his academical mother. 
thor cannot, of course, quite avoid his pet 
Scriptural interpretation, and he treats it after his 
own regrettable fashion. But the volume, as a whole, 
is one which merits a very cordial welcome from all 
to whom English scholars ship is dear.”—Christian Re- 
membrancer. 
Cambridge : 





Detenron, Bett, and Co, London 


Bert and Datpy, 


Forwarded for | 


} Stamp. 








TT 
OOK - BUYERS, LIBRARIANS, ang 
BOOK-COLLEC TORS GENERALLY, can ob. 
tain MILLER’S CATALOGUE of Scarce, Curious and 
Valuable Books, Gratis, on application. ; 
Joun Mutter, 43, Chandos Street, Trafalgar Square, 
NE W BOUNDARY BETWEEN 
i RUSSIA and TURKEY.—No. 71 of the Maps of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know ledge 
indicates by colour the diminution of Russian Terri- 
tory, as arranged at the Tre aty of Paris, article 20, t 
may be obtained of all Booksellers, or of the om 
Epwarp Stanronp, 6, Charing Cross. Price 9d.; 
post for 10 stamps. A List of the 221 Maps in this 
Series, price 6d. plain, and 9d. coloured, can he had 
upon application, or per post 1 for | stamp. 














eee 
HE MAPS and ATLASES of the 
SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE, corrected to the Present Time by 
Eminent Geographers, are published and sold by Ep- 
WARD Stanrorp, Agent by Appointment for the Ord. 
nance Maps, 6, Charing Cross, London. A List of the 
221 Maps and Plans forming the e ene Atlas, price 
9/. 14s, may be had on application, or per post for one 
Smaller Atlases, One, Three, Five, and Seven 
Guineas. Single Maps, Plain, 6d.; Coloured, 9d. 


eee and HANDBOOKS | for 

TRAVELLERS.—EDWARD STANFORD ob- 
tains FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS on receipt 
of the necessary Letter of Application from any Lon- 
don or Provincial Banker, &c. &c.: mounts them in 
neat morocco or roan cases, and procures the 1 requisite 
visas. Obtaining Passport and each Visa, ls. ; mounte 
ing Passport in morocco case, with Pencil and Pocket, 
4s. 6d. ; in roan, 3s. 6d. He has for Sale, the VERY 
BEST MAPS, whether published in England, on the 
Continent, or in the United States of America: also 
MURRAY'S and BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS to all 
parts of the Continent and the British Isles. 

London: Epwarp Srayxrorp, 6, Charing Cross; 
whose Circular Letter relating to Passports can be had 
on application, or per post for one Stamp. 


\ RS. 8. C. HALL’S NEW VOLUME, 
i * POPULAR TALES and SKETCHES,” is just 
out, containing eighteen charming Tales by this most 
popular Authoress, now first collected and revised for 
the ** Amusing Library. Price only 2s. Mrs. Hall's 
name has acquired so great a celebrity both at home 
and abroad, that this volume cannot but prove an uni- 
versal favourite. As a gift-book it is unsurpassed. It 
is beautifully printed and embellished, and may be had 
in elegant cloth, (post free,) for 2s. 6d. 
Lambert and Co, 462, New Oxford Street; 
all Railways 











and at 


: ow RISE 


lay is publi shed 


“of the DULCIL REPUBLIC, 


A ry By Jonny Loruror Moriey. In3 
vols. 8vo. 2/. 
“His ‘ His eer’ is a work of which any country 
might be proud.”’—Dress. 
* It is a work of real historical value, the result of 


acevrate critic , Written ina | libers il spirit, and from 





first to last deeply intoresting.’ tfhenwum, 

** Mr. Motley has seare he d the whole range of his- 
torical documents necessary to the composition of hi 
work.”’- Leader, 

“Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal.”— 
Saturday Reriew. 

London: J, Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand, 














NEW VOLUME of LORD BROUGI 1M’S WORKS, 
Now ready, in | vol. post Sve. price 5s. cloth, 
TATURAL THE 01 OGY. By Hess 4 
Lord Brovenam, F.R.S. Com prising un Tutro- 
ductory Dissertation of Natur al Theolo: Dialogues 
on Instinet ; Researches on Fossil Osteology, and on 
the Cells of Bees. 

* When Lord Brougham’s eloquence in the Senate 
shall have passed away, and his services as a states- 
man shall exist only in the free institutions ich they 

| have helped to secure, his discourse on natural theology 
will continue to inculcate ime prishable truths, and fit 


lations which these truths 
and contirm,.”’—Edinburgh 


the mind for the higher revel 
are destined to foreshadow 
Review. 


London and Glasgow : und Co. 


Ricnary Grirrrs 
Now ready, price 7s. Gd, . 
XFORD ESSAYS for 1856, Contri- 
buted by Members of the University. 
CONTENTS * 





1. Comparative Mythology. By Max Miller, M.A. 
Christ Church, Taylorean Profe-sor. 

The Growth of Laws and Usages of War. By 
m2. agu Bernard, B.C.L. Trinity C nie ve. 

3. The Raphael Drawings in the University Gal- 
leries. By the Rev, George Butler, M.A. late Fellow 
of eo College. 

. The Land-System of Ireland. By William O’Con- 
-. Morris, B.A. Oriel College. a 

5. National Education, By the Rev. Frederick 
Temple, M.A. late Fellow of Balliol College i 

6. Carlovingian Romance. By Richard John King, 











M.A. Exeter College. : 

7. Review of Mr. Congreve’s “* Roman EF: e of the 
West.” By Goldwin Smith, M.A. Fellow « Univer- 
sity College. 

London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
YRACTS for the PRESENT CRISIS. 
By Sir Arrnvur Hattam Exvoy, Bart 
Fiest Serres, sewed in Wrapper, price 2s ad. No 
7. There's Nothing either Good or Bad, but ¢ tom 
makes it so—ll. Fancy Portraits, or Slidé for bs 
Parliamentary Magie-Lantern—l1. Theught 1 Ad- 
ministrative Reform—15. How to Raise Able-bodied 
Reeruits for the Army and Navy—2l. More I ancy 
Portraits, or a Bird’s-Eye View of Parliament Re- 
appearance of the Boy Jones—31. Macist« - 
sion, or the Wrongs of Ebenezer Cheek 01s 

for Pauper Children, &c. Xe. Xe. 


’NXo ? 
Sreconp SERIES, sewed as above, price 2s. * No. 2- 









Mr. Prodgers’s Recei pt for Eneouras ving Nav | Heroism 
7. Useand Abuse of English Conrage—1? Phot ~ 
graphs of the Ws tty—15. A Run of Thi Luck at 
Printing-house Square 19. More Photogra r f 
War-Party—20. Scandals of Patrona re and 24. 
Beadledom rersus Police— nthe Work- 





ing of the Poor-law, &c. Xe. &e. 
Published by Kersiakr, Park “Street 
also by Barrierr, Paternoster Row, 


Bristol. Sold 
London, 








May 3, 1856.] 
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Albemarle Street, May 1856. | 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


* Those Works with the Prices affixed are 
ready. 

MEMOIRS LEFT in MS. 

by the LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 

Edited by Earl Srannor1 and & Right Hen. 


Epwarp Carpwe.t, M.P. Vol. I. On the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 1828-"9. Post 8vo, 


[On May ith. 
II. 

BISHOP of EXETER’S 
SPEECH on the CHURCH DISCIPLINE 
BILL. 8ve. ls. 

Il. 

NARRATIVE of an EX- 
PLORING VOYAGE up the RIVERS QUORRA 
and ta in 1854. By W. B. Barkie, 
M.D. R.N. With Map. 8vo. 


GLIMPSES of LIFE and 
MANNERS in PERSLA., By Lady Sem. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo 

THE RUSSIAN ACCOUNT 


of the BATTLE of INKERMAN. Post 8vo. 





VI, 

LETTERS from HEAD- 
QUARTERS ; or the Realiti of the War in the 
Crimea. Described from the Correspondence of 
an Officer on the Statt With a Portrait of Lord | 
Raglan, Plans and Wood-cuts. Lost Svo. 

Vil. 


THE EDUCATION of | ' 


CHARACTER; with Hints on Moral Training 
By Mrs. Exiis, Author of ‘ The Women of 
England,” &e. Ke. Post 8vo 


Vil, 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE 
of ENGLAND. By Count ae cc of 
the French Academy. Post 8vo, 4s, 


IX, 


WANDERINGS in NORTH- 
ERN AFRICA, BENGHAZI, CYRENE, the 
OASIS of SIWAH, &e, By James Hamitton,. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 


xX. 


THE PRIMITIVE DOC- 
TRINE af BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 
By Rey, J. B. Moziey, B.D, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. <4 7s. 6d. 


XI. 


CARAVAN JOURNEYS and 
WANDERINGS in PERSIA, AFFGHANIS- 
TAN, TURKISTAN, and BELOOCHISTAN, 
with Historical Notices. By J. P. Ferrer, 
formerly in the Service of Persia, With Map. 
Svo, 


XI. 


TURKEY and its’ IN- 


HABITANTS. The Moslems, Greeks, Arme- 


| 





¥ 


| Santen. is very brief, has the advantage of a perfectly 


mans, &c.—The Reformed Institutions, Army, 


&e. Described By M. A. Unpternit. 2 vols, 
Post 8vo,. [On Thursday. 


XIII, 


JOURNAL of the SIEGE 


and DEFENCE of KARS. By Humpury Sanp- 
with, M.D. Fifth Thousand.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XIV. 


THE DUTIES of | the 
PARISH PRIEST. A Course of Lectures de- 
livered to the Students. By Rev. J. J. BL, 
B.D. late Margaret Professor of Div inity. Post 
Syo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. 5s. 


| THE GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND OF MAN: 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF PASSAGES IN THE 
HEBREW AND GREEK SCRIPTURES; 
Chiefly with a View to the Solution of the Question—Whether the Varieties of the Human 
Species be of more than One Origin? 
Edited by REGINALD STEWART POOLE, M.R.S.L. &e. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; London: LONGMAN and Co. 





Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 32, with a Complete Index and upwards of 554 Illustrations, 


A New Edition of KITTO’S 


Y ) * BIBLICAL LITERATU 
4 f f | 
CYCLOPADIA OF B ! ITERATURE. 
Edited by the Rey. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. &e. 

COMPILED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERICAN, WHOSE INITIALS ARE AFFIXED TO THELR RESPECTIVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 

Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK ; London: LONGMAN and Co. 


THE CHEV. BUNSEN ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 16s, cloth, 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

BEING 
LETTERS ON THE DANGERS TO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE 
PRESENT DAY. 
By the Chevalier BUNSEN. 
Translated by Miss Susanna WINKWorTH, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 





Recently completed, | This day, Third Edition, 

i= LIBRARY EDITION OF THE Te E ADVENTURES OF JULES 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, illustrated by upwards | GERARD, “ THE LION-KILLER,” (the “ Gor- 
STEEI don Cumming” of North Africa): being the only com- 
plete and detailed record of his achievements among the 
Lions from day to day during his Ten Years’ Campaigns 
in Algeria, This is an entirely new work, published 
by the Author only in August last, and now published 
for him in England, under Copyright Treaty. Elegant 


of TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON 
in the very first style of the art, after Drawings by Tur- 
nek, Lanpseer, Stanrinip, Wikre, Ropers, Frere, 
Warp, Puiouirs, Ecmorr, Farr, &ec. including Por- 
traits of the historical personages described in the 
Novels, 





his Feaition contains Sir Walter Scott's latest In- | boards, 2s. ; cloth) 2s. 6d. 
roductions and Notes, and some curious additions to Lampert and Co, 462, New Oxford Street; and at 
* Guy Mannering ™ and the * ta -sasay-dh of Lammermoor, every Railw: ay. 
besides a carefully prepared Index to the whole of the ee ee pe 
Characters and Principal Incidents in the Novels. Just published, Third Edition, revised th rougho utand 
In Twenry-rrve Voiumes demy 8vo, elegantly = enlarged, in crown Svo. bound in cloth, 
bound in extra cloth, gilt, price .. £13 26 > am —P : _ , 
dh nasil: Oiepie nich inedihes Miemineaernaih Vee THMETIC AND ALGEBRA IN 
Sroxeman, London; and all Booksellers. THEIR PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATION; 
with numerous systematically arranged Examples 
. Hl E RUSSIAN EMPIR E: taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with 
1 Ite People, Institutions, and Resources especial reference to the ordinary Exami sation for 
, ’ gift . B.A. Degree, By Barxanp Surru, M.A, Fellow of St. 
By Baron Vow Haxrnavsey, Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Author of ** Transcaucasia,” & Cambridge : MacmiL.an and Co, London: Bri. and 


Translated and issued under the immediate | Dapy. 


sanction of the Author, 
2 vols. Svo. 28s, 


Next week 


Just published, price 2s, 6d. eae h, ‘18mo. cloth, 
gilt lettered, entirely New Editions, 
\ ARIA EDGEWORTH’S “FRANK,” 
i collected from the Early Lessons. With 2 Steel 
Plates and Vignette, 1 vol. I8mo. 2s. 6d. 

MARIA EDGEWORTI’S “HARRY AND 
LUCY,” with the Minor Tales, collected from the 
Early Lessons. With Steel Frontispiece and Vignette, 
I8mo, 2s. 6d, 

MARIA EDGEWORTIIS “ROSAMOND,” col- 
lected from the Early Lessons, With Steel Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, l8imo. 2s. 6d. 


THE HEIRS OF BLACKRIDGE 
MANOR: 
a Tale of the Past and Present. 
ovel. 
By Diaxa Burier, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE IDER Ss s y ; 

1 HE BORDE R L AN VDs OF P AIN, London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton, 
With an Account of a Visit to the ‘_—n of Andorre. | Adams, and Co; Whittaker and Co.; Houlston and 
Post 8vo. l0s, 6d Stoneman; Washbourne and Co.; Tegg and Co.; 


‘ This book, containing this among other delightful Routledge and Co.; Darton and Co.; Smith, Elder, 

and Co.; Hall and Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall, and 

new theme, and is full of very pleasant reading.”— | Co.; of whom may also be had, 

Brominer. MISS EDGEWORTH’S EARLY LESSONS. 
“Much _interesting matte r may be gathered from Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette, from 

this work.”—Sunday Times. ' Designs by Absolon, Complete in 1 vol. feap. 3s, 6d, 

London; CuarmMan and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. cloth lettered. 

ORIGINAL EDITION, in 4 Half-Crown Vols. viz. : 

Vols. I. and IT, with Engravings, 18mo. 5s, cloth. 

4 ols, IIL, and IV. with Engravings, I8mo. 5s. cloth. 


P "atr onised by her Majesty the Quee n and the Emperor 
of the French, 


200 pp. 8vo. price 3s. may be had of all Booksellers, 





IT ir » ’ of IhGG _R r Send 3 Pen Stames. and you will receive free by 
A TOBIOGRAPHY of a BEGGAR-BOY, ot Bs ae * om Edition of a Popular Treatise 
a . From the Times. ; , adapted to the General Reader. 

We have independent assurance that itis a genuine THE CURE WITHOUT MEDICINI ’ 


narrative of real life... . . His object is to stimulate : 
Inconvenience, or Expense, of Constipation, In- 


the young to overcome early difficulties and tempta- 
tions, and his view of life is accordingly hopeful, | digestion (dyspepsia), Diarrhea, Phlegm, Dysentery, 
though his experience has been chequered . He Nervousness, Biliousness and Liver Complaints, 


surveys with equanimity the three phases of his life Flatulence, Distension, Acidity, Heartburn, Hysteria, 
the first that of a wandering vagabond, with its crosses | Neuralgia, Palpitation of the Heart, Nervous Head- 
and deprivations ; the second that of an ambitious but | ache, Deafness, Noises in the Head and Ears, Erysi- 
uneducated man, whose energies were misdirected by pe slas, Eruption of the Skin, Impurities and Poverty of 
the agitation for the People’s Charter; and the third, the Blood, Scrofula, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Con- 

sumption, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Gout, Nausea, and 
Sickness in the Morning, after Eating, or at Sea; low 


in which self-contidence continued to sustain him. 
He describes what he has seen with sufficient ; 
spirits, spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general 
| sleeplessness, paralysis, tremors, 





He also affords us evi- 
of improved habits and | debility, inquietude, 
dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, 
delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me- 


animation to arrest attention. 
dence, which is more valuable, 
growing intelligence among the inferior ranks of the 


English population. ... . That he is not a self-con- i 
ceited person is evident; in fact we do not reme mber, lancholy, groundless fear, indecision which saves fifty 
out of Jean Jacques Rousseau, more remarkable auto- | mes its cost im other remedies. Supported by testi- 
biographical candour. . . . . Our own estimate of the monials from the celebrated Professor of Chemistry, 
writer inclines us to credit him with a good disposition, | Dr. Andrew Ure, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Harvey, Dr. 
while it is more favourable than his own in respect of | C ampbell, Dr. Gattiker, Dr. Wurzer, Dr, Ingram, 
his talents and judgment. His narrative is certainly | and many other respec table persons, whose health has 
worth attention, and we truly hope he may be served be ae sstored by it, after all other means of cure had 
failec 


by our saying so.” 


London: W. Twererprr, 337, Strand, London : Gutpert, 49, Paternoster Row. 
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Just published, price ls. 
PLEA FOR REFORMATORIES, 
By Cuarwes Ratciirr. 
James Nisser and Co, Berners Street. 
Just published, price Sixpence, by post Sevenpence, 
PPARITIONS; a New Theory. 
By Newron CrosLanp. 
a Wirson, 11, = ee: 
mall 8vo. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND 
PEEL 
rere Waterloo Place. 


gir ERSKINE PERRY'S SPEECH in 
the HOUSE of COMMONS, April 18, 1856, on 
Indian Finances and the Policy of Annexation. 

James Ripeway, Piccadilly. 


Just published, — = > gg Hr a on Wood, feap. 


HE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVE- 
LATIONS. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. F.R.S. 
London : Joun’ Cuvurcuitt, New Burlington Street. 


OCTES AMBROSIANE. The Fourth 
Volume of Professor Wilson’s Works, completing 
the Noctes Ambrosiane, will be published on the llth 
inst. Price 6s, 
Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, ae and London. 
? Third Edition, 1 vol. 8ve 
XPOSITION of the THIRTY- NINE 
ARTICLES. By E. Harotpy Browne, M.A. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
London: Joun W. — and Sox, West Strand. 


4s. 6d. 
IFE’S A DREAM: the Great Theatre 
of the World. 


From the Spanish of Calderon. 
With an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Ricuarp 
Cuenevix TRENCH. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

This day, Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 1/. 6s. 
I ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, By James 

we Frovpr, M.A, late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford 

London: Joun W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


This day is ski 1 vol. . post 8yo. cloth, price ; Ds. 
wh AT IS TRUTH? or Revelation its 

Own Nemesis. Second Edition, revised and 
Joun Cuapman 8, King William 






































enlarged.— London : 
Street, Strand. 


THE LATE SAMUEL ROGERS, 
Just published, Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE TABLE- 
TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
To which is added, PORSONIANA. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
Next week will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
OURNAL of TWO VISITS to the 
CRIMEA inthe AUTUMNS of. 1854 and 1855; 
with Remarks on the Campaign. By Sir Epwarp 
CoLenRrooke, Bart. 
T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street. 


Just published, Par ls. 6d. ; y post, ls. 7d. 
the PROGRESS ‘of RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY ; in Connexion especially with the 
History of England. By Joun Hovextry, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-law. 
Grorce R. Wuicut, Bookseller, &c. 60, Pall — 
This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 12s 
WSSAYS BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITI- 
4 CAL: ‘a> on English Poets. By Davm 
Masson, A.M. Professor English Literature in 
U niversity College, London. 
Cambridge: Macmitian and Co, London: 
Dawpy. 
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Now ready, 
“ I T 0 O”; and other Poems. 
By Brevzesus. 

Foolscap 8vo. 6s, ; cloth extra, gilt edges. Free by post 
on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 
London: E. Townsenp ——, 21, Oxford 

Street ; and all Bookselle: 


Just ee: price 5s. to be continued “Wonthly, No. 
. of a Series of BRITIES, Portraits of 

IViNG CELEBRI Executed by 

Maviy and Potysiank. With Biographical 

Notices by Herserr Fry. No. I. Contains a Portrait 
and Biography of Professor Owen, F.R.S. &c. 

Mavuty and Potysian«, 55, Gracechurch Street; and 

of all Book and hint 








Now OTK TH 
HO WROTE THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS? being an Investigation into Certain 
Mysterious Circumstances attending the Production of 
those Celebrated Works. 
“Acute and ably reasoned. The proofs are very 
striking. A remarkable pamphlet.” ie. 
“ Curious—ingenious—startling.”— Dublin Warder. 
London: Errryenam Wi1son, 11, Royal Exchange, — 


NEW — — b .- REV. } ay # MAITLAND. 


8vo. price 5s. 6d, 
ALSE WORSHIP: an Essay. 
By the Rev. 8. R. Marrianp, D.D. F.R.S. and 
A. Rrvrvorons, Waterloo Place. 
‘Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (lately 


published, ) 
SUPERSTITION and SCIENCE : an Essay. 2s. 


Now ready, in 1 — vol. royal 8vo. price 35s. the 
rth Edition of 
he LAW of ‘CONTRACTS, By C. G. 
Appison, Esq. Barrister-at-law. Comprising 
Contracts of Buyii and Bre | and Hiring, 
Borrowing and Lendin; a ledge, Work 
and Services, Charter Parti fis of of Ladin’ Bills of 
Exchange, Promissory Notes, Bailments, Maritime, 
rire, and Life Insurance, Agenc Suretyship, Part- 
nership, Joint Stock Companies, 
London: Srevens and Norton, Law Booksellers, Bell 
Yard, Lincoln's Inn, 











SECOND EDITION. 
n 1 yol. feap. 8vo. rice 5s. cloth 
AN IN PARADISE: a Pe in Six 
Books. With Lyrical Poems. By Joun Ep- 
munD Reape, Author of “ Italy,” ‘* Revelations of 
Life,” &c. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 





NEW TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, price 2is. 
IARY of a JOURNEY to the EAST, 
in the Autumn of 1854. By WrLLiAM Braxonr, 
Esq. Corresponding Member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Jerusalem. 
_London ; _Loxom AN, Brown, GREEN, 2 and LoneMANs. 


HE PARISH SCHOOLS and_ the 
CHURCH of SCOTLAND; or a Few Words 
Addressed to the Members of the Legislature on the 
Lord Adyocate’s Parochial Schools Bill. By a Member 
of the General Assembly’s Parish Schools Committee. 
A. M. BL. AcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, Th 

Jig OF  GREEC E. UNDER 

OTHOMAN AND VENETIAN DOMINA- 
TION. By Grorcr Fixtay, Esq. LL.D. Athens. In 
1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. Uniform with the ‘‘ History 
of Greece under the Romans,” ‘“ History of the 
Byzantine and Greek Empires,” and ‘ History of Me- 
diwval Greece,” by the same Author. 
Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Boun’s STANDARD LipRARY POR May 
Qo YI’S HISTORY of CIVILIZA- 
TION, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Translated by Wm.L1AM Haz- 
urr. In 3 vols. Vol. Il. with Portrait of Charle- 
magne. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Afenry G. Bouy, York Street, Cove ent Garden. 


Boun’s ChassicaL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
ICTIONARY of LATIN QUOTA- 
TIONS, Classical and Medieval, including Pro- 
verbs, Maxims, Moitos, Law Terms and Phrases ; 
with a Collection of above 500 Greek Quotations. 
Edited by H. T. Rivey, B.A. late of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Ilenry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. 


[eomraows NATURAL HIST ORY of 
IRELAND. Fourth and concluding Volume, 
comprising Mammalia, Fish, Mollusca, Crustacea, and 
Zoiphytes. Edited by Professor Dickir, Ropert Par- 
TERSON, a and Dr, Bat. 
trait, 8vo. cloth. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Bonn’s Screntiric LIBRARY FOR May. 

ee CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 

Revised and Enlarged; comprehending the 
Chronology and History of the World, from the 
Earliest Times to the Russian Ticaty of Peace, April 
1856. By J. Writovensy Rosse. Thick post ovo 
(upwards of 800 pages,) cloth; Double Volume, 10s. ; 
or half-bound morocco extra, 12s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, 


— LTERATION OF -_ 

ow ready, price 2s. 6d p 

MHE TRICKS OF T RADE, in the 
Adulterations of Food and Physic. 

* The merit of this little manual is, that it not only 
tells of adulterations, but shows how they may be de- 
tected.. There are some good plain suggestions, too, 
seattered about, which will be found useful.”—Athe- 
neum, 





Daviw Boave, Fleet Street. 

This day is published, price 8d. post free, 
A MANUAL OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 

QUIREMENTS necessary for THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. Reprinted, by permission, from the Report 
of the Commissioners, with a Preface on its Educa- 
tional Value and Importance. By Ricuarp Dawes, 
Dean of Hereford. 

GroomBrinGe and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster 
tow. 


A BOOK OF AMUSEMENT AND INFORMATION 
FOR TOURISTS. 
In small post 8vo. price 5s. a extra ; or with gilt 
edges, 
HE BRIDLE- ROADS OF SPAIN. 
By Groner Joun Cayiey, Esq. With Illustrations 
from Actual Sketches. 

* The reader will find this volume a worthy com- 
panion to ‘ Eothen,’ and as well worth perusal as Bor- 
row’s ‘ Bible in Spain.’ — Morning Herald. 

London: Grorer Rovrieper and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


MACKAY’S “POPULAR er SIONS "—NEW 
EDITIO 
In 2 vols. or the 2 bound in iL . rice 5s. cloth gilt, 
XTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELU- 
SIONS. By Cuartes Mackay, Author of ‘* The 
Lump of Gold,” &c. 

The Work is Illustrated with upwards of 120 En- 
gravings from Scarce Prints and other authentic 
Sources. 

**Mackay’s ‘ Popular Delusions’ will captivate the 
attention of readers, who, according to their various 
tempers, feel either inclined to laugh or to sigh over 
the follies of mankind.’ 

London: Grorcr Roviteper and Co, 2, Farringdon 

Street. 


Roget | POEMS BY CHARLES 
CKAY. 











ip. Byo. ~ 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 
HE “TUMP OF GOLD, and other 


Poems. By Cartes M ACKAY, Author of 
** Voices from the Crowd,” ** Egeria,” &c. 

** This new volume by Charles Mackay contains, in 
addition to the ‘ Lump of Gold,’ about thirty poems, 
some of which have already appeared, but none of 
which can be multiplied too often. How they sparkle 
all and each with the sunshine of goodly disposition, 
with yearning desire to leave the world braver and 
wiser! We should have less priests if we possessed 
more poets like Charles Mackay.” — The Critic. 

London : Groror — URDGE and Co, 2, Farringdon 
treet. 
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UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCYI, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
. British Family Histories. 
The Haldanes. 
Lewis’s Early Roman History. 
Ruskin on Art. 
The Triton and the Minnows. 
New Letters of Southey. 
Montalembert on England. 
. The Peace, and its Effects on the Condition of 
Turkey. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
EPP NBURGH REVIEW, No. CCX, 
Is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
. Modern English History. 
The Corrector of Shakspeare : 
Singer. 
. The Greek People and the Greek Kingdom, 
Body and Mind. 
The Austrian Concordat. 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
- Ruskinism. 
. French Judgments of England : 
and Remusat. 
Note on Langdale’s Memoirs of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. 
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London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, 
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CONTENTS : 
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Life and Writings of the late Mr. Justice 
Talfourd. 
. Historical Painting: Macaulay. 
. British New Testament Criticism. 
Grote’s History of Greece. 
The Weather and its Prognostics. 
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Apams, and Co. 
=. 4IN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
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CONTENTS : 
1. Guvres de Napoleon III. 
The Fortunes of Glencore. 
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Novels and Novelists: Mrs. Behn. 
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The Darragh. Chaps. I, and IT. 
The Age of the Earth, 
. Ottoman Turks. 
. Dick o’ the Diamond, 
10. The Town Gate. 
11. The Jester’s Sermon. 
12. Barly English Poetry. 
} 1%. The French Story of the War. 
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Prine e’s Street, Edinburgh ; : sold by all Bockoollors. 
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Unhealthy Employments. 
The Sac rifice ; a Tale. 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. 
Carlyle. -Chap. II. 
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Channel of National Education. 
Riding Together. 
The Suitor of Low Degree. 
London: Brut and Daxpy, Fle et S Street. 
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HE GREA ‘T WO ORLD’ ‘OF ‘LONDON: 
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Scholastic, and Foreigners’ London, &e. &c. By Henry 
Mayurw 3 “Author of * London Labour and the London 
Poor.” 

** A book for all classes and all places.”"—Atheneum. 
Davip Boeve, Fleet Street. 
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Price 2s. 6d. 
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Post 8vo. 
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Price ls. 
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BOOKS. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND," 


Tue portion of the history of England which Mr. Froude has 
chosen for reconsideration and restatement has been treated by 
writers who represent all sections of English political and reli- 


vious party, and various shades of individual opinion and senti-. 


Between these writers there are of course wide differences 

both as to facts and judgments upon facts; but on one point, so 
far as we ean recall, they are singularly unanimous. Catholic, 
Anglican, and Protestant—Churchman, Dissenter, and Scep- 
tie—Tory, Whig, and Democrat—agree in regarding Henry the 
Eighth as a bad man and a tyrannical king, selfish, unfecl- 
ing, and relentless, an unjust judge, and a despotie ruler. And 
this judgment has been passed not in ignorance of the details of 
his reign from the vague reports of tradition, still less, in any 
case but that of Catholic historians, from disapproval of the gene- 
ral tendency of the great public events which make that reign 
the most important epoch in English history. We are not deal- 
ing here with a Tiberius portrayed by the annalists of a reaction, 
under the rule of a family hostile to the fame of the race they 
had dispossessed, or by the prurient gossipmongers of a filthy 
aristocracy seeing everywhere only the dirt in which they revel- 
led. No revolution thrust the Tudors from the throne, no sue- 
cessful reaction reversed the poliey of He ury the Eighth; the age 
immediately sueceeding his own was at once the most brilliant 
and the purest age of our literature. A consensus of opinion as 
to the character of a king and of a reign under these cireum- 
stances carries with it a vast weight of 4 priori authority, which 
nothing but the discovery of documents heretoiore unknown, or 
the conviction of our historians en masse of stupidity or blind 
prejudice, can overthrow. Yct this is the task which Mr, Froude 
has undertaken, and in which he has attained sufficient success at 
least to cause a more than momentary revulsion of feeling and 
oscillation of judgment. 

Mr. Froude is indeed in possession of numerous records of the 
time hitherto unknown to historians, and recently discovered and 
copied by Sir Francis Palgrave. But, so far as we can judge, 
these documents, though in many cases interesting and important, 
do not materially alter the broad lines of the story as other his- 
torians knew it, and would not therefore have altered their ver- 
diet upon the character and conduct of Henry the Eighth, and 
upon the condition of the English nation under his government. 
The strength of Mr, Froude’s case rests not upon the discovery of 
new facts, but upon the degree of credence to be placed in one class 
of facts rather than another, and upon the degree of prominence 
to be assigned to motives of public policy in the conduct of Henry 
and his people, or to those more personal motives, whether dictated 
in the King by sensual passion and tyrannical temper, and in the 
people by slavish fear and regard for themselves, wpon the re- 
spective influence of which much of any fair judgment upon the 
actions of men of past time must be based. 

“To determine,” says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ who are, and who are not, 
admissible as witnesses, is the chief dificulty in studying the his- 
tory of the Reformation.’”’ And the Reformation is in this respect 
like all stormy and changeful epochs in which men’s passions and 
interests are ¢ eeply engaged on either side, and the ordinary in- 
capacity for seeing and telling the exact truth is proportionately 
magnified, In this difficulty Mr. Froude has followed the plan 
suggested in his well-known essay on the study of English His- 
tory, and has made the statutes and official records the solid 
framework of his narrative. ‘ I have,” he says, ‘ taken my story 
almost exclusively from contemporary letters, state papers, and 
acts of Parliament; .... and... . it has seemed to me as if 
the history has written itself, and can be read off in its main out- 
lines without difficulty.” (Preface, page 6.) So far as the public 
vets of the King and of the nation are concerned, no other source 
of information, that we can see, is to be relied on by any historian 
where this is accessible ; but, unfortunately, it is not so much 
about the acts as about their moral character that the dispute is 
concerned ; and it is not the habit of kings, ot privy councils, of 
parliaments, of grand juries, to allege any but highly honourable 
and subtilely politic reasons for their acts. No one has ever 
doubted that King Henry divorced Catherine of Arragon, married 
Anne Boleyn and beheaded her, tried and executed Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher, and all the rest of the acts which 
are laid to his charge, by what is called due course of law ; 
aud that, whether these acts were right or wrong, mere ex- 
cesses of royal passion and caprice, or necessary results of the 
guilt of the victims and of a policy essential to the safety of the 
kingdoms, the great oflicers of state and the legislative and judi- 
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cial bodies coneurred in them, and are jointly responsible for 
| them. The whole question is, in the first place, whether state 
=e as distinguished from the personal passions of the monarch 
ed to these and similar acts, and justified them to the consciences 
of those concerned in them, and of the sound part of the nation ; 
and, in the second place, whether the King’s Ministers, his Par- 
liaments, his Judges, and his Juries, enjoyed any sufficient inde- 
pendence, to give their coneurrence in his acts any value as indi- 
eating their genuine sentiments on the matters propounded to 
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them, or those of the nation which they represented. Mr. Froude 
has assumed the latter hypothesis ; and indeed his principal mo- 
tive in his work seems to be the generous desire of vinllisiinn 
our ancestors from the disgrace of sanctioning acts which, as they 
are ordinarily represented, must have been shocking to the feel- 
ings and the consciences of a virtuous and high-minded nation. 
He finds the acts sanctioned; he refuses to admit the common 
hypothesis that the nation enjoyed no real liberty, but was under 
a despotism which allowed no opposition to the King’s will ; he is 
therefore driven to the belief that state policy seemed to the men 
of that time a suflicient justification for the conduct which more 
recent times have set down to the account of passion and profli- 
gacy in the monarch and of subservience in his people. 

Mr. Froude has, we say, assumed the liberty of the subject, 
the independence of the legislative and judicial bodies, as the basis 
of his eke defence of Henry. For his argument runs thus. We 
find all the acts of the King’s reign, on which the heaviest charges 
against him are based, supported and sanctioned by the consti- 
tutional authorities. We must therefore either suppose that these 
authorities had good reasons for what they did, or that they 
basely made themselves parties to the most heinous crimes. We 
further find certain reasons of state alleged in the documents by 
which the authorities sanctioned these proceedings, reasons forti- 
fied with appeals to the most sacred names and feelings ; and we 
must therefore further conclude that these great bodies either be- 
lieved what they stated in fhe most solemn manner possible, or 
that in addition to being heinous criminals they were base and 
contemptible liars and cowards. And the men of whom we are 
asked to believe this were the prelates of the Reformed Church of 
England, among whom were Cranmér and Latimer, the most 
amiable and the boldest of sincere Christians ; the nobility of Eng- 
land, the old chivalry of Crecy and Agincourt, ; the descendants of 
the bold Barons who wrung the Great Charter from a licentious 
tyrant, the fathers of the brilliant courtiers ‘and soldiers of Eliza- 
beth and the Armada ; the representatives of the Commons, when 
wealth and enterprise were fast raising them to the first position 
in the land, when every man was armed, and there was no stand- 
ing army, when learning and religion were advancing with giant 
strides. Thus put, one cannot wonder that Mr, Froude shrinks 
from accepting the common theory of Henry’s reign, either in the 
form which assumes that such a nation would tamely follow a des- 
pot in his cruel and wayward crimes, or that they had no power 
of helping themselves. For to one of these alternatives the com- 
mon theory inevitably leads, And yet there are facts which, with 
all our natural wish to feel proud of our ancestors, prevent us 
from at once assenting to Mr. Froude’s solution of the difficulty, 
and accepting as indisputable certainties that the English nation 
concurred in Henry’s acts as the necessary and therefore justi- 
fiable safeguards of publie seeurity, or that they possessed the 
practical power of resisting those acts had they deemed them un- 
justifiable. 

To take first the Lords Spiritual, and the body of clergy, regu- 
lar and secular, of which they were the leaders : it is ey ident that 
from the first opening of the questions which brought on the se- 
paration of the English Church from the Papacy, and afterwards 
the reformation of doctrine, they were utterly paralyzed as an in- 
dependent power in the realm, Struck down by the determined 
resolution of the Monarch to accomplish his divorce at all hazards 
to the connexion with the Pope—divided in opinion among them- 
selves on the main question—fearing its remote consequences— 
driven one way by their ecclesiastical doctrines, another by their 
national sentiments and private interests—with no popular sym- 
pathy to fall back upon in case of resistance—the Spiritual Lords 
succumbed hopelessly from the first as a body; and, in spite of 
their enormous wealth, their traditional position, and their con- 
stitutional power, they appear in the subsequent history as almost 
passive victims of a movement they ean neither check nor lead. 
Had they possessed the same fiery zeal and the same obstinate 
bravery that distinguished so many of the inferior clergy, the 
English Reformation would have been a very much more difficult 
struggle than it actually was. But these latter, de prived of their 
natural leaders, were easily crushed in detail; and so far as 
the spiritualty was concerned, no effectual resistance was ever 
displayed to Henry’s absolute will,—though no one will be auda- 
cious enough to pretend that the Reformation, even in its earlicr 
spects, was to their liking as a body, or anything but in the last 
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degree hateful and formidable to the + yd among them. If 
nothing else were known of them but the easy compliance with 
which through the reigns of Henry, Edward, and Mary, they 
changed their religion according to the shade of orthodoxy which 
was the fashion at Court, we should not be inclined to place much 
reliance on an hypothesis which assumed among them a delicate 
conscience, a brave stand for duty, and the power to resist such 
changes as were repugnant to them. 

The Temporal Peers, too, were no more the Barons who had 
won Magna Charta by armed combination, than the Spiritual 
Peers were the same men who had made Henry the Second do 
nenance for the murder of their leader. 





The disastrous wars 

etween the factions of York and Lancaster had utterly broken 
the power, as they had well nigh extinguished the families, of the 
ancient English aristocracy. Henry the Seventh had completed 
by the aid of subtle lawyers and subservient judges the degrada- 
tion of the order from feudal sovereignty to brilliant courtiership. 
The great nobles could no longer safely defy in their strongholds 
by the aid of armed retainers the mandates of their King and the 
sentences of his Courts; while by the side of such power and 
wealth as they still possessed was rapidly growing up a race of 
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subjects, let us proceed to the second part of Mr. Froude’s theory, 
Whether the King alone, or the nation jointly with him, is to be 
held responsible for the aets which historians have concurred in 
regarding as crimes, Mr. Froude joins issue on the quality of 
these acts, and pronounees them not crimes, but measures of high 
wlitical necessity, dictated by circumstances which historians 
on chosen to leave out of consideration. And these neglected cir- 
cumstances are just those which on the showing of the official do- 
cuments did, in the eyes of the King and of the authorities coneur- 
ring in his acts, justify the unusual and severe measures complained 








| of. We cannot of course go through each separate act of Henry’s 


| defends, 


wealthy traders, who were ousting them from their lands, who | 


looked to the King and his law courts as a protection, and to 
whom the civil commotion due to the exorbitant power and pre- 
tensions of the feudal nobility was hateful and destructive. Then, 
too, the nobility itself—such of it as was left—was divided by the 
old feuds, and the pretensions connected with them; and, as with 
the spiritualty so with the temporal aristocracy, the King could 
always count on the support of one great family against another— 
could always allure adherents to his cause and his acts by the 
temptations of dignity and plunder. It is needless to speak of the 
great officers of state; they were utterly dependent on the King’s 
will, and were in the strictest sense the personal ministers of that 
will, The constitutional theory of later times was not dreamt of. 
We cannot but sce in these considerations, slightly and super- 
ficially as we are able here to treat them, the strongest grounds 
for qualifying Mr. Froude’s notion of the independenee of the 
nobility of England under Henry the Eighth ; while the same 
remark that we made about the ease with which the clergy 
changed their religion according to Court opinions applies to the 
aristocracy also. ‘They either were not men of strong and clear 
convictions, or they were powerless to act upon their convictions. 

The Commons were unquestionably rising in power and im- 
portance ; and constitutional writers here traced the subsequent 
influence of the House of Commons to the use Henry the Eighth 
habitually made of it after the Reformation had once set in. We 
are unfortunately deprived of any assistance in forming an esti- 
mate of the spirit of this House that might be derived from the de- 
bates of the important Parliament of 1529-'36, which occupies Mr. 
Froude’s present two volumeg and which consummated the first 
stage of the Reformation. No record of those debates survives. 
But it is against all evidence on the general nature of the repre- 
sentation at this period to suppose that anything like freedom of 
election, in our meaning of the term, existed, or that anything 
like freedom of debate was allowed. We are expressly told that 
a majority of the House consisted of persons holding office under 


the Crown, and we know that a member spoke under the imme- | 


diate peril of censure and punishment if he offended the King. 
The business of the House of Commons in that day was not to 





originate or freely to discuss high matters of state; even in our | 


time such a power is only exercised in an ineffectual form 
where matters of foreign policy, or affecting the personal inclina- 
tions of the Sovereign, are concerned. In Henry the Eighth’s 
time, the representatives of the people were far less interested 
than now in questions of general polities, and were principally 
concerned about taxation and ral and local privileges. 

cannot discuss the question at length, nor do we pronounce de- 
cidedly against Mr. Froude’s views; but these considerations are 


familiar to all students of English history, and it does appear to | 


us that Mr. Froude has entirely overlooked them, and argues from 


acts of Parliament and records of other official bodies, as if these | 


were so many expressions of opinion perfectly independent of the 
King, and to be taken much in the same sense as they would now 
bear, as testifying toa hearty support of the King’s policy and 
acts on the part of the great official authorities of a free people. 
Neither does Mr, Froude say a word or drop a hint as to the con- 
stitution of the judicial bodies before whom cases of high treason 
were tried. He leaves his readers to suppose, if they knew no- 
thing more than he tells them, that a person charged with this 
erime—and that will include all the worse cases of judicial mur- 
der in Henry’s reign—had a perfectly fair trial ; al that we may 
conclude the prisoner’s real guilt or innocence from the verdict, 
much as we should in a case tried before a common jury of our 
own day. We should like to ask him, whether, seventy years later 
even, he thinks Raleigh was tried fairly ; and, generally, whether 
the state trials of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are in 
his estimation creditable to English history, and their verdicts de- 
cisive either of the guilt of the victims or of the popular feelings of 
the nation. In omitting to meet this objection, supported as it 


We | 


reign to which exception has been made, and which Mr. Froude 
But as he expends the strength of his argument on the 
divorce from Catherine of Arragon, and the severe measures 
adopted to enforce submission to the sentence of divorce and the 
legitimization of his marriage with Anne Boleyn and of his issue 
by her, we may confine our remarks to that single case, and the 
more satisfactorily as the whole subsequent series of judicial mur- 
ders depends very closely upon this. Mr, Froude then rests upon 
the argument that this divorce was urged by Henry, and supported 
by the estates of the realm and the nation at large, from the con- 
viction that the succession to the crown was exposed to serious 
doubt from the fact that the marriage with Catherine was solem- 
nized in virtue of a Papal dispensation which was invalid, since 
the Pope’s dispensing power did not reach far enough to justify 
marriage with a deceased brother’s wife, where the first marriage 
had been consummated. Now we are not prepared to deny that 
scruples of a canonical kind had very early suggested themselves to 
Henry, or that there were living persons nearly related to the 
throne who might, in case of Henry’s death leaving only the 
Princess Mary to succeed him, haye set up pretensions danger- 
ous to her and to the peace of the realm. It may be admitted, too, 
that a disputed succession, with its natural result of civil war, 
was exactly the evil likely to appear of ever more than its 
probable danger to English statesmen of the age succeeding the 
wars of the Roses. What danger there really was, depended 
more, perhaps, upon the power of rival claimants, than upon the 
uncanonical nature of the marriage between Henry and his 
brother Arthur’s wife; and of this danger the unfortunate Earl 
of Warwick and the Dukes of Suffolk and Buckingham had been 
the victims, the first before Henry was King, and the two latter 
shortly after. Granting, however, that the danger was enhanced 
by the peculiar nature of the marriage of Henry and Catherine, 
was it lessened by the projected divorce? Mr. Hallam says, in 
language which the common sense of everybody will indorse, 
“The King’s divorce, and the consequent illegitimacy of his 
eldest daughter, laid open the succession to fresh questions,” Un- 
questionably there was an additional element of uncertainty, on 
additional pretender backed by powerful partisans at home, and 
by the Emperor Charles the Fifth and the Pope abroad. No one 
acting simply with a view to settle the succession and relieve the 
country from the danger of civil war, would have hit upon the 
divorce as likely to produce these results. So much was a priori 
probable: how did it actually turn out? Why, that the sole 
chance of a disputed succession arose from Henry’s own act in 
making his daughters Mary and Elizabeth successively illegiti- 
mate; that Elizabeth’s whole reign was disturbed by claimants 
who disputed her throne on the very ground that she was not 
legitimate ; that, after all, so weak were the rival elaimants, that, 
in spite of the advantage derived from Henry’s capricious and 
violent proceedings, his three children reigned in succession, and 
finally the erown came peacefully to the next collateral branch, 
Either the statesmen of Henry the Eighth must have been very 
shortsighted and perverse, or they were merely obeying the im- 
perious dictates of their master’s passions. But though, as 
results proved, he was mistaken in his views of what was 
necessary to settle the succession, he may have been really 
sincere and unselfish in the means he took for a good and 
wise end. That can hardly be settled by the declaration 
of his motives made to his ambassadors to the Pope and 
the other European Sovereign, nor by the preambles of the 
acts of Parliament about the matter. Mr. Froude would 
hardly expect the King to acknowledge other than state motives, 
nor the Parliament either. Kings and state councils are not 


| wont to commit their genuine private reasons to official record. 


is by a concurrence of English writers of authority, Mr. Froude | 


cannot be held to have made out his plea in defence of Henry. 
But, passing over such considerations as belong to the decision 
of the question whether the English nation sanctioned the King’s 
conduct, or only submitted to it because they had no adequate 
power of resistance, and perhaps no very particular sensibility to 
the fortunes of Henry’s wives or the lives of their eminent fellow 


But we have another test for Henry’s conduct. Catherine of Ar- 
ragon was not the only wife he divorced without beheading for 
adultery. Anne of Cleves suffered the same fate, under circum- 
stances which even Mr. Froude cannot bring under motives of 
state policy. At that time, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth were 
living; there was no danger to the succession which the King’s 
divorce and new marriage could avert. Did the King hesitate to 
divorce his fifth wife to gratify his personal dislike simply? Did 
he hesitate to bring forward in this case too his canonical scru- 
ple of a preéngagement with the Duke of Lorraine, and his 
state motive of a desire to settle the succession? Did the 
Privy Council, the House of Peers, the House of Commons, hesi- 
tate to grant his wishes and indorse his reasons? Did his Arch- 
bishop Cranmer either hesitate to urge these reasons upon the 
House of Lords, or to execute as chief ecclesiastical judge the 
mandates of the Head of the Church of England? And if Mr. 
Froude cannot answer one of these questions in the negative, why 
are we to be called upon to reverse the unanimous verdict of 
history on the earlier divorce? why should we not continue to 
say with Sir James Mackintosh, ‘‘The people saw nothing in the 
transaction but the sacrifice of an innocen woman to the passions 
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of a dissolute monarch, which was in truth its most important and 
essential character ” ? 

With this question of the divorce of Henry and Catharine, with 
the moral character given to it, and to the assent of the English 
authorities to it, are closely connected the judgments that must 
be passed upon all the darkest transactions of the reign ; though, 
even allowing Henry to have been justified in this, it will be 
difficult to prove to the satisfaction of ordinary minds that many 
of the executions which followed were either legal or excusable 
violations of law. Mr. Froude has only just overstepped the 
threshold of his work, yet the deaths of Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher fall within these volumes, which close with the 
execution of Anne Boleyn, whom Mr, Froude inclines to consider 
as indubitably guilty, and whom it would be certainly impossible 
to acquit if trials such as hers had been anything but a mockery, 
But Mr. Froude believes implicitly in the freedom, courage, and 
honour of the Englishmen of that day. Whatever was done by 
the great public bodies was, or appeared to them, right. They 
were not merely the instruments of the royal will, but the co- 
operators with him in a policy stern indeed and unsparing, but 
grand, decisive, and triumphant. It was civil war under the 
forms of peace—martyrs on one side, statesmen-executioners on 
the other, but both fearless, high-principled, and ready to change 
ylaces, as indeed they often did during the whole period he 
- undertaken to deseribe. This is briefly the spirit of Mr. 
Froude’s work ; and, viewed thus, the men of that time assume 
a grandeur which fascinates the reader so long as he keeps his 
judgment in suspense,—a process which aided by Mr, 
Froude’s suppression of many incidents narrated in the ordi- 
nary histories of the period, which would tell both against 

yarticular characters and against the freedom and sagacity of 
arliament. But, even as it is, few readers will be so far carried 
away by Mr. Froude’s fervid sympathies, as not to be shocked at 
the sort of grim approval bestowed upon such acts as the visiting 
the whole of the clergy with a premunire for an offence in which 
the King was a particeps criminis, and indeed its instigator, and 
for such far more heinous acts as the execution of More and 
Fisher. As Mr. Froude proceeds, he will find his difficulties grow 
upon him. He will have to give up his King and his Parliament, 
or he must defend acts of attainder without trial ; he will have to 
reconcile his admiration of Cromwell with a justification of his 
execution as a traitor by such an act of attainder ; he must sup- 
se the King a tyrant and the Parliament his abettor in tyranny, 
or he must think the old Countess of Salisbury was justly put to 
death simply for being Countess of Salisbury, as her brother had 
been teen» before her for no better reason ; he must justify 
the murder of the gallant and princely Surrey for having by the 
licence of the heralds’ college quartered the royal arms. <All these 
and many like acts Henry, his Judges, and his Parliaments, com- 
mitted: they also freed their country from subjection to the Bishop 
of Rome, and established the Reformed doctrine, and maintained 
the honour of England as an European power. Taken as a whole, 
the reign was a glorious as well as highly important wra in Eng- 
lish history. But regard for human life and liberty, abhorrence 
of violence and cruelty, any sense of the rights that an individual 
man has in virtue of possessing reason and conscience, were not 
among its virtues ; and no reign of an English king did more to 
habituate the nation to trifle with the safeguards of the subject’s 
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freedom, to see law wrested into an instrument of oppression and | without being thereby seduced to antedate important crises of 
. sli - | thought and to throw confusion into the sequence of philosophical 
Relentless determination and | 


personal vengeance, and constitutional forms made to subserve 
the views and passions of a court. 
unscrupulous violence may be necessary agents in revolutionizing 
a country; but we all make a distinction in the exercise of such 
ualities, according to the conception we form of the motives and 
insight of the actors. Mr. Froude seems to us to interpret the 
actions of the statesmen of Henry the Eighth, and of the King 
himself, in a manner that would go far to justify any action of a 
government that was sharp and decisive. The massacre of St. 
tholomew would in this mode of viewing things be a splendid 
stroke of vigorous policy. ‘Salus populi suprema lex” is his 
motto, and the rulers are to be the judges. His book is splendidly 
written, and, but for this exaggeration of a true principle—which, 
however, taints it throughout—we have nothing but cinivaiien to 
express, 
ON THE HISTORY 
PHILOSOPHY.* 
Hp Professor Archer Butler lived himself to publish the results 
of his studies in ancient philosophy, it may be safely asserted that 
a very different work from the one which Professor Thompson of 
Cambridge has been called on to edit would have been given to 
the world. In the first place, we may well doubt whether he 
would have chosen the form of lectures, with their necessary dif- 
fuseness and repetitions, their rhetoric and personal appeals, all 
that 1s useful in exciting and sustaining the attention of an au- 
dience, but which becomes tiresome and interruptive to a reader. 
Then we may be sure that if he had chosen the lecture form, it 
would not have been the lectures of his earlier years and imma- 
ture powers that he would have given, but those later lectures 
whic » When master of his subject, he delivered without pre- 
viously writing. But in 1837, when Professor Butler began to 
lecture, the aids accessible to students of Greek philosophy in the 
* Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By William Archer Butler, 
M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin, Edited 
Jrom the Author's MSS. with Notes, by William Hepworth Thompson, M.A., Fel- 
re. of Trinity College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
ge. Intwovolumes. Published by Macmillan and Co., Cambridge. 
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English language were very different from those accessible at 
present. Since that period, the popular treatises of Mr. Lewes 
and Mr, Maurice have been published in a cheap form; the ad- 
mirable articles in the Dictionary of Classical Biography on the 
Greek philosophers—many of them by such profoundly learned 
men and acute thinkers ‘as Christian Brandis and Adolf Stahr— 
supply the wants of more advanced scholars; and finally, the 
histories of Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote present the whole 
subject in its organic relation to the social, political, and religious 
life of the Hellenic people. What we might have been grateful 
for in 1837 has become somewhat superfluous now ; and had Pro- 
fessor Butler himself determined to publish on Greek philosophy, 
we may be certain that such considerations would have induced 
him to publish a work of which the present two volumes can only 
be regarded as a first rough sketch. It would have been well if 
these considerations had weighed with the persons responsible for 
this publication; and if they had iodel such portions of the 
lectures as competent judges had pronounced adequate not only to 
the subject as it stood when they were delivered, but as it stands 
now in England, after the production of the abovementioned 
works, The result would have been one volume instead of two, 
and an account of the philosophers of the Megaric school and of 
Plato, instead of six series of lectures, of which four are of infe- 
rior interest and execution, No man in England is more compe- 
tent than Professor Thompson to pronounce upon the value of any 
contribution to this branch of ancient learning ; and he says— 

** Of the lectures which follow, the most original are those on Plato and 
the Platonists, which fill nearly the whole of the second volume. They 
are, unquestionably, as the author informs us, ‘the result of patient and 
conscientious examination of the original documents’; and they may be 
considered as a perfectly independent contribution to our knowledge of the 
great master of Grecian wisdom. Of the Dialectic and Physics of Plato 
they are the only exposition at once accurate and popular with which I am 
acquainted ; being more accurate than the French, and incomparably more 
popular than the German treatises on those departments of the Platonic 
philosophy. The author's intimate familiarity with the metaphysical 
writings of the last century, and especially with the English and Seotch 


| school of psychologists, has enabled him to illustrate the subtile speculations 


of which he treats in a manner calculated to render them more intelligible 
to the English mind than they can be made by writers trained solely in the 
technicalities of modern German schools, or by those who disdain the use of 
illustrations altogether. To the Ethics and Politics of Plato equal justice 
has not been done, but from notes which have come into my possession I am 
inclined to think that this defect was in a great measure supplied in the 
unwritten lectures on Ethies to which allusion has been made, * * 

“The Megarian doctrines are expleined with especial clearness, and the 
history of this succession of Sophist-philos yphers appears to me to be treated 
with remarkable ability.” 

The qualities that distinguish Professor Butler’s exposition of 


| the Platonic doctrine are amplitude and exactness of detail, with 


| is not too absurd to be maintained. 


a praiseworthy abstinence from the common tendency to see in 
Plato’s speculations an almost fully developed modern metaphysic, 
and something like an anticipation of Christian dogmatic theology. 
He does not transform Plato by a kind of reversed metempsychosis 
into Immanuel Kant or St. John; while he indicates how far, in 


‘dealing with problems substantially the same in all ages and 


countries, the Greek sage was led to conelusions as to the true 
ground of knowledge, and the true method of speculation, that 
have never since failed to dominate a certain class of minds, and 
have continually reappeared under the forms of expression peeu- 
liar to each age, country, and individual speculator. He thus 
preserves the historic significance and value of Plato’s writings, 


development. For the sake of an exposition conducted in this 
spirit by a man in many respects peculiarly qualified by natural 
temperament and genius for his task, somewhat too large an in- 
fusion of the rhetorical Irish clement may well be exeused, es- 
pecially as this tendency is curiously enough united with a fine 
subtilty of thought and a very un-Irish precision of conception. 
These characteristics will be shown better by a single extract of 
some length on the Platonic theory of ideas than by attempting to 
impart varicty to our notice by a number of short extracts, The 
lecturer has been giving the historical rise of the theory as a re- 
action from three previous theories of knowledge, technically 
defined as the empirical, the empirico-logical, and the unitarian 
or ultra-rational. He thus proceeds to explain Plato’s own sub- 
stitute for these systems. 

“That man’s soul is made to contain not merely a consistent scheme of 
its own notions, but a direct apprehension of real and eternal laws beyond it, 
That these real and eternal laws are 
things ivfel/igible, and not things sensible, is not very extravagant either, 
That these laws impressed upon creation by its Creator, and apprehended by 
man, are something distinet equally from the Creator and from man; and 
that the whole mass of them may be fairly termed the world of things purely 
intelligible, is surely allowable. Nay, further, that there are qualities in 
the supreme and ultimate Cause of all, which are manifested in His crea- 
tion, and not merely manifested, but, in a manner—after being brought out 
of his superess« ntial nature into the stage of being below him, but next to 
him—are then, by the causative act of creation deposited in things, difter- 
encing them one from the other, so that the things participate of them 
(meré over), communicate with them (kowwvover) ; this likewise seems to 
present no incredible account of the relation of the world to its Author. 
That the intelligence of man, excited to reflection by the impressions of these 
objects thus (though themselves transitory) participant of a divine quality, 
should rise to higher conceptions of the perfections thus faintly exhibited ; 


| and inasmuch as these perfections are unquestionably real existences, and 


known to be such in the very act of contemplation,—that this should be re- 
garded as a direct intellectual apperception of them, a union of the reason 


| with the Ideas in that sphere of being which is common to both,—this is 


certainly no preposterous notion in substance, and by those who dee ly study 
it will perhaps be judged no unwarrantable form of phrase. Fina ly, that 
the reason, in proportion as it learns to contemplate the perfect and eternal, 


desires the enjoyment of such contemplations in a more consummate degree, 
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and cannot be fully satisfied except in the actual fruition of the perfect it- 
self,—this seems not to contradict any received principle of psychology, or 
any known law of human nature. Yet these suppositions, taken together, 
constitute the famous THEORY oF Ipras ; and thus stated, may surely be pro- 
nounced to form no very appropriate objeet for the contempt of even the 
most accomplished of our modern ‘ physiologists of mind, heap as 

** Plato believed that there is a perfect science of the reality of things, 
independent of sensible experience, which he considered (as is most true) 
incapable of bestowing al solute certainty. In eve ry obse rvation made by 
the senses, therefore, he considered that the reason might disengage an cle- 
ment exclusively its own, which until that disengagement had been min- 
gled and hidden in the complex result. Now that this was no unwarrant- 
able train of thought, may perhaps be thus manifested. In the observation 
of any change whatever, the senses can detect only the feris of the change, 
that is, the successive phenomena themselves : but it is unque stionable that 
every such change is accompanied with the irresistible conviction of the ab- 
solute necessity of a cause to effect it, in virtue of a principle above and be- 
yond sense, which pronounces the universal truth that ‘ every change re- 
quires a casual energy to produce it.” Were we then to proceed no farther, 
it is obvious that every sensible mutation brings the reason of man (which 
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is the organ or depository of necessary principles) in contact with a genuine | 


‘Idea’; which, if it truly have (as it truly has) an eternal reality inde- 
pendent of the mind that apprehends it, may be fairly said to belong to a 
* world or sphere of ideas’ ; the appropriate object of the inner world of rea- 
son. But as yet we have gained only one presiding Idea; let us try if rea- 
son will not evidence a more varied inheritance as its property in the ideal 
world: as otherwise Plato has wof been its correct interpreter, his theory 
assigning (to the endless perplexity of the systematizers ot Platonism) ideas 


to everything that can receive a name,—ideas of relations, of colours, of 


sounds, even of artificial instances of mechanism, no less than of beauty, 
symmetry, and truth. Any account which docs not comprehend this uni- 
versality must therefore fail to catch the spirit of the Platonic reasoning. 


Now, as we saw in a former lecture, that the Good is the cardinal point of 


the philosophy of Plato, and by him enthroned in majesty supreme at the 
summit of the whole universe, you must learn with him to regard the sen- 
sible world as a development of supreme perfection in an inferior and tran- 
sitory form. From whatever cause (for this inscrutable difficulty with all 
other philosophers he evades) this manifestation of excellence, acting upon a 
subject that limits and embarrasses it, is in the world of sense necessarily 
imperfect ; but, by a still nobler necessity, it is also as perfect as cireum- 
stances will admit. If this be granted, it will follow that in every pheno- 
menon there may be contemplated an instance of absolute perfection m par- 
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authority of Aristotle ; who, through the whole of his detailed examination 
of the Platonic Theory, never once regards the Ideas as being other than 
true, and real, and distinct existences.” 

A newspaper affords no scope for thorough discussion of ques- 
tions that have perplexed the minds of men ever since they began 
systematically to reflect on their own natures and relations and 
the origin of the world in which they live. But we must say in 
passing, that we cannot understand the depreciatory tone ha- 
bitually adapted by writers whose theories are of the Platonic 
cast, towards those who regard all the thoughts, opinions, and be- 
liefs of men, as compounded of and subsequent to experiences, un- 
less it be the result of that irritation which accompanics the 
maintenance of a cause felt to be substantially baseless, or at least 
incapable of demonstration and unable to endure searching 
analysis. The facts on which both parties rest are the same ; 
cither explanation of these facts leaves them unaltered. If the 
senses and the organism acted on by the material world can in the 
last result produce the science, the virtues, the affections, we 
know to exist in man, why then the senses and the material 
world and the organism of man are very glorious things, and all 
that vanishes is a few logical terms and distinctions, which specu- 
lative men invented in order to explain the obseure by that 
which is obscurer. If man is a created being, with no power of 
apprehending the absolute except as a negative limit, a necessary 
starting-point, there would appear to be enough short of the 


' absolute for him to know, to do, and to be, which should pre- 


vent him from murmuring with Professor Butler about “ facul- 


| ties only formed for earth and earthly phenomena,” and about 


‘being prisoners of sense and the facts of sense.” The facts of 


| sense are God’s revelation ; and the philosophy of Experience no 


| world than the philosophy of Ideas. 


false. 


tial development ; and as surely as sense cannot be explained without some- | 


thing beyond sense, so surely does there exist in the eternal world a special 
reason (consistent with the laws of beauty, goodness, and truth) for every 
separate apparition in the sensible world,—a reason antecedent to the sen- 
sible manifestation, but embodied in it, and to which, therefore, the sensible 
manifestation serves to guide the human intelligence. Nor is it a satisfaec- 
tory account of this matter to identify these reasons with the very essence 
of God, and thus to pronounce that there is no medium between him and 
the transitory world of sense. ‘The Divine Nature (which only by faint 
analogy we describe by what we can best conceive of excellence when we 
term it The Good) is as far above the world of ideas as ideas above sense; a 


truth which seems manifest from the fact that reason, the apprehender of 


ideas, can form so indistinct and unsatisfactory a conception of the uncaused, 
illimitable, and all-containing God. Through ideas, however, we may hope 
to rise in perpetual progress towards this sepreme idea; as from sense the 
reflective mind struggles into the sphere of idea. 

** Now we know that there is a faculty in the mind of man which gene- 
ralizes the facts of sense, or abstracts them, and to the result applies a com- 
mon name. On the other hand, we have already laid down that there is a 
faculty altogether distinct and above it, which exists antecedently to all 
experience, and is the highest element of the rational soul; distinct, for no 
generalization can pronounce with certainty the universal, necessary, and 
absolute ; antecedent, for though gradually evoked into activity by the sti- 
mulus of observation, its dormant properties existed before they awoke. 
Here, then, are two faculties,—/ogical abstraction and substantial reason ; 
the* one the organ of general conceptions or general names, the other the 
higher apprehender of eternal realities; the one gradually rising towards 
the universal, the other descending from above to meet it. Now as the for- 
mer in proportion to our increase of reflection perpetually swells to nearer 
and nearer approximation to the latter, general conceptions becoming more 
and more fitted to represent eternal reasons; it is natural that Plato should 
regard them asa kind of idea umbratiles, shadowy assimilations of those 
everlasting Ideas which form the property of the pure reason when wholly 
emancipated from sensual confinements; nor are we to wonder that in- 
numerable crities of Plato, mistaking the true purport of his philosophy 
of the reason, should have estimated him by modern standards, and because 
they found little acknowledgment of any faculty for apprehending the absolute 
in our ordinary treatises, but abundance concerning the faculty of abstracting 
and generalizing, should have conecived this alone intended in the realism 
of Plato, and thus exulted in detecting in the teacher of ages the prepos- 
terous absurdity, that the conceptions formed by abstraction had themabves 
as abstractions a distinct external existence. “Yet I can searcely point to a 
single one among the slighting and cursory notices of the realism of Plato, 
contained in the works of the Scottish school, in which this imputed absur- 
dity is not ascribed to the founder of the ideal philosophy. 

** An onnosite errer—eyen mere manifestly contradicted by the writings 
of Plato—has often been advanced for the purpose of vindicating the philo- 
sopher’s reputation from the charge of supposed extravagancies. I allude to 
the attempt which Plutarch, and others in various ages, have made to de- 
monstrate that the * Ideas’ of Plato were not meant as distinct realities at 
all, but simply as models conceived in the mind of God, in the same man- 
ner as models are imagined in the mind of man. The operation of the 
Deity is thus conformable to Ideas, in being the shadowing in the world of 
sense of his own conceptions of order. This carries with it the attraction of 
simplicity ; but it is utterly inconsistent with the assertions of Plato, which 
everywhere, and in every form, distinguish between the reality of eternal 
forms and the mere conceptions of a mind. Holding that the * ideas’ are 
intimately incorporated in ercation, being its very lite and substance, Plato 
could not, without identifying the Deity with his work, regard them as in 
any sense a portion of the Divine nature itself. These ‘ forms’ or eternal 
laws of things are above us, but they are below God; and though they point 
to us the character of that Supreme Essence of Essences, they are not to be 
worshiped as Him. God is not the aggregate of laws, nor are those laws 
only existent in His Intellect—for then where were ‘ creation’ ?—but He is 
the Cause, and Sustainer, and Substance of Laws. The theory which would 
represent the Ideas of Plato as simply divine conceptions of order would al- 
together misconceive the spirit of his views regarding the connexion of God 
and the universe. In Plato’s view, the ¢rve universe was itself ideal, an 
aggregate of ordered laws accidentally, not essentially, embodied in matter : 
and consequently the version of his philosophy which I am opposing, would 
imply In strict consistency that, according to Plato, the whole reality of the 
universe was merely the mental reality of @ conception in the Divine Intel- 
ligence, ‘The error of these representations is irre sistibly established by the 


| nomena, or through ideas and contemplation of ideas. 


more denies an Almighty will and an All-wise intelligence in the 
It appears to us to be alto- 
gether a question of the mode in which created beings arrive 
at certain of their conceptions, and whether certain hopes and 
convictions of mankind in reference to a life hereafter are true or 
So long as we do attain to conceptions of the good, the 
beautiful, the right, it matters little practically whether we do so 
by intuition of those ideas, or by loving appreciation and study of 
the ‘earthly facts” in which they are embodied, So long as 
man believes that the Creator of all things is his guardian and 
cares for him, it matters little whether the communion he can 
hold with his Maker is through phenomena and reflection on phe- 
That the 
Platonic theory recommends itself to persons of a contemplative 
and introspective cast of mind, and that such persons are often 
eminent for the purity and loftiness of their lives, is perfectly 
true ; but the world is perhaps equally indebted for its progress 
and its happiness to persons of an opposite order; and it does not 
become the maintainers of the one theory to fling reproaches at 
their opponents on any other ground than that they ignore and 
suppress facts in support of a preconceived hypothesis. And this 
reproach, we imagine, is not confined to the so-called Sensualist 
school. A thorough freedom from spurious partisanship is one of 
the many merits we may fairly anticipate from Mr, Grote’s pro- 
mised work on Greek Philosophy. 

We must not dismiss Professor Butler’s lectures without testify- 
ing to the admirable editing to which they have been submitted. 


| Professor Thompson has, by furnishing copious references to the 





original authorities, by supplying throughout ample side-notes on 
the matters under discussion, by an index of names, authors, and 
subjects, and by correcting where necessary misstatements of the 


| lecturer, rendered the work as useful to students as it could be 


made in its present form. It is only to be regretted that one so 
competent to instruct the world on Greck philosophy should prefer 
to adorn another’s work with his accurate and profound learning 
rather than himself contribute a complete treatise on the subject. 


MODERN SOCIETY IN ROME,* 


Many years ago Mr. Beste published some sketches of English 
manners and society ; last year he gave an account in The Wa- 
bash of his expedition to the United States in search of a series of 
family estates; in the work before us he has presented the 
world in the form of a novel with the substance of his knowledge 
of Roman character and manners acquired during many years’ 
residence in the Eternal City. His leading subject, however, is 
political or historical ; beginning with the appointment of the lay 
ministry of Pius the Ninth, and ending with the surrender of the 
city to the French. 

Mr. Beste has several of the qualities useful to the novelist. 
He possesses a keen sense of the real, and a felicity in describing 
it without sinking into the literal. He has enough dramatic 
power distinctly to embody his conception of persons, and to 
mark their traits in common discourse, if he cannot rise to the 
exhibition of action and passion. He has the first of requisites, @ 
knowledge of the people and manners he would paint. A man 
with a strong bias, the “innatus amor” for novel-writing, does 
not, however, wait till advanced life before he begins; and, be- 
sides being somewhat deficient in the higher dramatic power, Mr. 
Beste lacks the conception of his story as a whole, with the conse- 
quent coherence and unity of its parts, as well as the general inte- 
rest such unity excites. All that literary judgment and a certain 
perception of means to an end ean effect is cleverly accomplished ; 
but the tale is not a narrative of the fortunes of particular indi- 
viduals, the manners and opinions of the society around them 
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e merely the necessary medium in 
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ciety in Rome, 


from J , . ee : , . 
for promulgating some idea of the writer’s own views of Italian 


olities and religion. The views are those of a constitutional 
Liberal, rejecting ecclesiastical rule in temporal matters, but up- 
holding all the spiritual powers of the Popedom. 
For the particular objects of the writer the framework is a 
od one, and not bad even as a story, had it bec n more naturally 
carried out, An English Catholic family, consisting of a father, 
mother, daughter, and niece, arrive at Rome for the winter. As 
the heads have often visited Rome and are well known, hey at 
onee take their place in the highest society. As the young ladies 
ro beauties of the Saxon order, they excite much attention for 
themselves. As one is an heiress, a good deal of attention is at- 
tracted towards the fortune ; and some very light and clever 
nes are introduced to exhibit the Roman modes of courtship, 
which also serve to explain customs and even legal practice in a 
lively way. There are graver loves. Caroline, the niece, heiress, 
‘Protestant, is ambitious, heartless, bent upon becoming a 
Roman princess, and quite willing to change he v religion to for- 
ward her projects,—for, be it observed, Mr. Beste’s liberality in- 
ees him to imply, indirectly or directly, that Protestants are 
different in religion, or prompted by worldly motives. The 
ve of Mary Agelthorpe, the Romanist, is of a truer and holier 
ind. She is sought by two lovers; one, an Englishman of her 
wn creed, an enthusiast in the cause of Italy, who has long re- 
sided there; the other a Piedmontese noble, an equal enthusiast. 
Between these rivals there is not the usual Italian jealousy, at least 
not sufficient to make them enemies, or to prevent them from de- 
tine themselves heart and soul to the cause of Italian freedom. 


The story is a vehicle for the display of ‘‘ modern so- 
of the public events that took place in the city 
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paigns between Piedmont and Lombardy and Austria; much 
more fully the defence of Rome. It is in these things, and in 
some of the political pictures, that the want of wholeness of con- 
ception already alluded to is felt. The reader passes from a young 
lady's correspondence descriptive of entertainments, or flirtation, 
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which they move, and | “The Roman nobles were, indeed, 
uiblie events of no further importance than as they influence | 
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: cs , horror-stricken by what they had 
heard. They shows d it in their countenances. But no one moved or spoke. 
** * Let me out,’ said Middleton Agelthorpe ; ‘I at least will endeavour 








| to put him on his guard!’ 


anuary 1848 to the surrender in August 1849, and perhaps | 


| distance from Novara ; 
| admitted to him. 


This devotion enables the author to introduce slightly the cam- | 


or love-making at Rome, or from the author’s narrative touching | 


upon the fortunes of his dramatis persone, to publie events which 
only accidentally affect them, or to chapters that are purely his- 
torical. 

Vriendly as Mr. Beste is to Italy, he draws a sad picture of the 
Roman nobility ; not as to their morals, which he thinks have im- 
proved, but as to their courage and capacity for the conduct of 
publie affairs. Ifthe Roman nobility were worthy to help in the 
regeneration of their country, they had the opportunity when 
Pius began his reforms. They could have taken a leading part in 
the publie assemblies ; they could have filled oftice, and at once 
guided the public and the Pope. But they were unequal to the oe- 
casion : the few who were put forward were worthy, well-meaning 
men, but quite unfit to help to govern, The consequence was that the 
Pope was left to himself, or to eeclesiasties who did mischief, or 
to laymen whom he mistrusted; while affairs were pushed on by 
mob leaders and clubs. The following is a more contemptuous pic- 
ture. On the day when Pius refused to yield to the people, which 
led to the assault of the Papal palace, the diplomatists had as- 
sembled round the Pope ; some of his nobles had also assembled in 
one of their palaces, and went to a poste rn-door of the garden to 
look through the chinks at what was going on. Mr. Beste pro- 
f-sses to relate facts. 

* The gentlefolks hurried past the blasted pine, and up the steep ascent 
to the outer wall of the garden. Here was a ruined postern-door, which 
ope ned upen the square of the Quirinal. It was full of wide chinks between 
the shrunken boards; and in ene or two places a little of the wood had 
been absolute ly broken away. Here the nobles had stationed themselves, 
and, unseen by those without, were eagerly looking through the chinks and 
the ereat key -hole to see the procession advance to the palace. 

* With clang and with shouts, and with music and with triumph, as it 
adv meed up the hill, it soon made its vicinity known to those within the 
garden, 
claimed, * Corpo di Bacco! they have met Galetti on his road downwards, 
and are bearing him back again to be their spokesman.’ This was even so; 

d Galetti, who had been a member of several of the late Cabinets because 
he was in favour with the Popular Club, now advanced, haranguing and 
gesticeulating, at their head. ‘The gates of the palace were shut: the usual 
Swiss sentinel, in his striped and puffed and slashed uniform, and with his 
halberd on his should r, alone paraded in front. 

Tf the Pope does not yield,’ cried a fellow in the advancing erowd, 
every accent of whose voice Came clear through the chinks in the door to the 
nobles in the garden, * if the Pope does not yield, he isadead man! We 
would cut his throat were he in the arms of the Almighty !’ 

“*Could not any of vou he Ip your Sovereign >’ exelaimed Mary Agel- 
thorpe earnestly to two’ or three of the Roman princes around her, but 
Whose names we purposely conceal, They shrugged their shoulders, and 
were silent.” F j 


** * Not by this door!’ cried one of the Roman ladies. 
rush in. There is another door lower down the hill.’ 

“ The Englishman wrung the hand of his wife and daughter, and sped 
away. 

This incident is by no means the only place in which Mr. Beste 
professes to follow facts. All he states is true in effi ct, though it 
may be artistically altered ; and is the result of actual observation 
or of good information. Here is a picture of a celebrated man, 
which will look as strange to most readers as it did to one of the 
lovers of the novel. 

“ The Austrian general had taken up his quarters in a village at no great 
and, within an hour, the Piemontese deputation was 
Horace Enderby had never before seen Marshal Radetz- 
sky ; and the description he had ever heard of the old soldicr little prepared 
him for the presence into which he was introduced, Some generals of divi- 
sion and one or two officers of his staff were sitting round a table that had 
evidently been hastily covered with such refreshments at hand. 
The old Marshal stood behind their chairs. He was rather short than other- 
wise. His shrunken, puny legs, eased in large jack-boots, seemed seareely 
able to support his square and large-shouldered body, which, spare and bony, 
was also bent with age. His light hair was now silver-white, and fell re- 
verently around his rather handsome German features. But there was a 
kindness, a benevolence in the whole appearance of the old man, and in the 
expression of his mild blue eye, well suited, indeed, to the ideal presence of 
a man of eighty years of age, but little according with the character of Mar- 


‘The people might 


us were 


shal Radetzsky, and with the stern and tyrannical deeds he had done. He 
was now walking round behind the chairs of his officers, carrying a coffee- 
while 


pot, and pouring out coffee to each one as he circled round the table; 
ie tapped them on the shoulder, or addressed them in turn as ‘mon enfant,’ 
in a voice of patriarchal mildness and good-nature 

‘‘For one week, we have been the eucst of Marshal Radetzsky in the 
plains of Verona ; and thus have we ever scen him comport himself with his 
officers. 

** But the countenance of the old man changed as he turned to receive the 
Piemontese envoys. 

**A truce?’ he repeated, sternly. ‘You ask a truce now, that 
King’s ambition is properly punished, and that the rebels of every country, 
from Italy to Poland, are unable to help you. Yes: I will grant a truce; 
but on condition that you immediately expel from Piemont and Sardinia 
every Italian refugee from other countries, and give up the citadel of Alex- 
andria to be governed by my troops.’ 

**We dare not take back such proposals io our Sovereign,’ replied the 
Piemontese envoy. 

** * Very well; you will get no others,’ answered Radetzsky, turning away, 
and continuing to pour out the coflve to his friends ; and the deputation was 
obliged to return to the King of Sardinia, and to repeat the terms offered by 
the vietor.”’ 

Other things than Roman socicty, Italian wars, and celebrated 
persons, will be found in the work ; including a glimpse of Pro- 
testant converts in Italy. It would seem that they share the 
usual fate of apostates, and are looked upon coldly by both sides, 


your 


BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN AND FRANCE,* 


Tue country embraced in this volume of travel and its results is 


| the Pyrennees from the Bay of Biseay to the Gulf of Lyons, and 


some parts of France and Spain adjacent to the mountain-range, 
The author, however, only deals with such places as are dis- 


| tinguished for some peculiarity of race, as the Cagots, supposed to 


have been originally lepers or hereties—or as exhibit social pecu- 
liarities depending upon political constitutions, like the Basques ; 
or with peoples, if they are more than clans, that, immured in 
some remote valleys, still retain the amusements and manners 
of the middle ages. Mingled with his deseription of what he 
saw, and of the adventures which a tourist cannot avoid in those 
wild districts, are various disquisitions, mostly drawn from a 
wider experience than could be gained by the trips here recorded, 
There is a “ view of the Spanish ecclesiastical system,” or rather 
of the present state of religion in Spain, that must have been de- 
rived from more knowledge than a common traveller could ac- 
quire, to justify the tone of confidence with which the writer speaks, 


| According to his account, Romanism in Spain must be on its last 


One noble prince, who was looking through the key-hole, ex- | 


legs. The men are gencrally unbelievers; the women he con- 
siders ‘‘ devout but degraded Christians”; in other words, they 
are ignorant and superstitious; the lowest superstitions being 
fostered by the priests as their only means of living. ‘I he neces- 


| sities of Government, the demands of reformers, and the uni- 


The Pope refuses the popular di mands ; the firing begins on | 


both sides ; faggots are piled against the gates ; the assault is 
about to commence ; and another conversation is heard by the 
garden-watchers, 

“** He must give in!’ exclaimed the voice of one whom the party at the 
postern of the Colonna garden heard passing on the other side of the door. 
. “*And then,’ replied another voice, * he will come out to give his bless- 
ing to the people from the baleony. I shall place myself to wait behind the 


statue of Pollux ; and we will see what my good rifle will say to him’; and 
he s — the breech as he spoke, and passed on. 
*For the love of Heaven, Signori, will you permit this crime?’ ex- 


. umed Mary, wildly turning and addressing herself to the Romans around 
er. * Duke Augustiniani, if you be a man, go and save your prince from 
an assassin!’ . ¢ 


versal contempt into which the priesthood had fallen, induced the 
confiscation of Church property. ‘The stipends that were voted to 
the secular clergy instead were made dependent upon a local rate, 
not, as is gencrally supposed, a Government pension, This 
rate was to be levied by the Aleade of the village. As the 
possession of that post depended upon local popularity, the 
Aleade, *‘ with the wisdom of this world, deemed his own 
official position a far more important matter than the star- 
vation of the priests. Hence, the unfortunate ecclesiastic 
seldom obtained more than a small fraction of the wretched pit- 
tance which the munificence of a former Moderado Government 
had assigned to the ministers of religion.” The actual troubles 
of the churchmen, and the expectation of worse, had led to a sort 
of Provincial Parliament at Pamplona while the author was in 
that part of Spain, but without much result. 

* The aggravations of the clergy found vent in a general denunciation of 
the Progresista Government, under the influence of self-interest. But the 
progress of ecclesiastical reform had rendered the Bishops altogether the 
creatures of the State, and the Prelate of Pamplona was not disposed to lend 
any positive sanction to the dissatisfaction of the clergy. The meeting, 
therefore, after recording a general malediction against the degeneracy of the 


| times, angrily dispersed among the country villages ; and the last expedient 
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of the Spanish clergy developed itself in the institution of secret societies or 
conspiracies, to which it sought to obtain the formidable sanction of the 
Jesuits. : 

‘wo unfortunate ecclesiastics soon afterwards arrived at Pamplona from 
a distant part of the diocese, which they had traversed after the fashion of 
medieval pilgrims, to lay their peculiar grievances before the spiritual lord 
of that city. They were both in a state of very considerable emaciation : 
over-zealous Catholics, I at first apprehended, sadly given to works of super- 
erogation ; for their appearance bespoke the observation of a perennial Lent 
as constituting their normal condition. I was willing, however, to believe, 
with the charity of a Christian, that such a work of supererogation was not 
a work of choice, and that what might bear the character of a questionable 
virtue proceeded in reality from a most unquestionable necessity. ; 

‘They had come to Pamplona, as they informed me, to lay before their 
vishop the desperate straits to which they were reduced by the failure in 
their cures, first of ordinary, and then of extraordinary income. By their 





‘ordinary’ income they intended to denote that which the State had nomi- 
nally provided for their maintenance. By the term ‘extraordinary’ they 
indicated all those casual fees and perquisites which they usually extorted 
from their congregations, as the ultima ratio sacerdotum, when legitimate 
means of livelihood had ceased, through threats of suspended absolution, of 
perpetual excommunication in this life, and of a worse fatality in the next. 

‘From the Bishop of Pamplona they obtained very little consolation. 
The prelate had been the creature of the Moderados, and he began, I dare 
say, to find his political relations rather ticklish with the Progresistas. He 
told them, I believe, that ‘ extraordinary’ income, among worthy ministers, 
ought never to cease; that its cessation implied great stupidity of intellect 
and a total deficiency in inventive power; and that this deficiency implied 
again a corresponding incapacity to rule the church. The prelate conclu- | 
ded by praying Heaven to enlighten their understandings, and finally dis- 
missed them with a formal benediction. They declined, in discomfiture, 
upon the hotels of the town, and subsequently wandered as far as Tolosa. 

** They anxiously applied to myself on learning that I was an English- 
man, and having heard of the comparative wealth of the English clergy, 
for an inductive solution of the problem which they had vainly propounded 
to the Bishop of Pamplona. ‘In what manner did the English clergy, on | 
the failure of the ‘ ordinary’ income, guard against the falling away of the 
* extraordinary ’ >’ Tanswered, that the English clergy cer- 


income also ? 
tainly were not acquainted with any ‘ extraordinary’ income analogous to 
that in possession of the Spanish clergy. My reply was received, first with 
astonishment, and finally with dismay, as indicative of a profound sympa- 
thy with the unfortunate clergy of Great Britain, who they concluded | 
must all be in a state of proximate starvation. When I had at length ex- 
lained the general character of the English ecclesiastical system, I believe 
had unintentionally created converts to my own religious creed under the | 
preaching of Mammon.”’ 

Although rather given to theorize, and aiming at a smart style 
of writing, the author furnishes a good deal of information re- 
specting the obscure “holes and corners” of the Pyrennean 
mountains, and of the tribes of people who have sheltered 
themselves there, from the time when Goth, Moor, and Frank, 
by turns swept through the passes, in some cases perhaps before 
the dawn of Western history. The most curious of these is the 
little republic of Andorre—a rival in antiquity and minuteness, a 
superior in obscurity to San Marino, Unlike most other states, it | 
can show its title-deeds—a grant from Louis le Débonnair, on 
behalf of his father Charlemagne, dated 805, ‘A thousand 
years their cloudy wings expand” over the republic of Andorre ; 
its remote position and its small consequence having secured it 
from destruction by great powers, though they did not preserve 
. * . . © . | 
it from attacks during its middle age by such feudal neighbours 
as the Count de Foix and the Spanish Bishop of Urzel. It. still 
remains in a primitive condition. It has no written law, and no | 
taxes; the public forests supply the public with fuel, and yield a 
surplus for the treasury. In’ a certain sense Andorre has no 
house; that is, people live under cover, sheltered by stones put 
together, just as some nations protect themselves with skins ; 
but to a civilized judgment the one is no more a house than a 
tailor would permit the other to be called a garment. Beef they 
have none, at least the traveller saw neither ox nor cow; but 
they have a substitute in bear’s flesh—‘‘ bauf a lAndorrane,” 
as their neighbours term it. The most important structure in 
the republic would seem to be the legislative kitchen. After 
going over the Parliament House, and gazing on the uniform of 
a Senator or Councillor, which the Deputy Syndie put on to 
oblige the tourist— 

**T followed the sublime functionary down-stairs, as he led me to the 
stable of the Councillors, which formed a prominent part of the building. 
Here was ample accommodation for the horses of the four-and-twenty coun- 
try squires, of which they availed themselves, whenever they were sum- 
moned from their homes to attend the sittings at Andorre, which often 
lasted for several days. Thence I was conducted to the kitchen, an apart- 
ment which indicated that the dinners ef the Councillors were, in their 
eyes, considerations of equal importance with their legislation and their 
worship. Enormous hearths, apparently designed for the roasting of whole 
sheep and oxen, gigantic cauldrons, supported by massive iron bolts, stoves, 
and other luxuries, altogether alien from the general simplicity of Andorre, 
formed the salient objects of notice. I now ceased to wonder at the insig- 
nificant results which had always attended the parliamentary meetings of 
the Councillors. The eontrast seemed ludicrous enough between the epi- 
curean voluptuousness of their political aggregation and the stoical simpli- 
city of their private homes.” 

The description of the original charter of Charlemagne may 
be read in the book, with other particulars touching the republic. 
The volume altogether is varied, curious, and fresh in its topics, 
forming a relief to the generality of travels. It would have been 
better with less mannerism in its vivacity. 





WORTABET’S SYRIA AND THE SYRIANS.* 
A Goon portion of these volumes might have been omitted with 
advantage,—such as florid descriptions of scenery, résumés from 
Jewish, classical, medieval, or modern history, diffuse reflections 
on sacred places which smack strongly of the pulpit and the plat- 
form, with similar practices to eke out space; though in Mr. | 


® Syria and the Syrians ; or Turkey in the Dependencies. 
tabet of Bayroot, Syria. In two volumes. if 





By Gregory M, Wor- | 
Published by Madden, 


—. 
Wortabet’s instance we believe it arises rather from ignorance of 
what is wanted in a work like this, than from bookmaking art. His 
style of observation as well as of expression is somewhat juvenile : 
in short, in all that relates to external features, which the passing 
traveller can see as well as the resident, Syria and the Syrians con- 
tains nothing that has not been already given to the world with 
greater skill in the selection and greater force in the exhibition, 
There are matter and information in the volumes, however, which 
only a native can possess, although somewhat of prejudice and 
party feeling may very likely mingle with the hnsctioden. 

Mr. Wortabet is a native Syrian. His father was an Armenian 
ecelesiastic, and an early convert to Protestantism, when Protest- 
ant missions began earnestly and systematically to operate in that 
region, upwards of thirty years ago. This change subjected Mr, 
Wortabet senior to such persecution as his former coreligionists had 
power to inflict : but he adhered firmly to his new creed, brought 
up his family in its belief, and, after labouring in various ways to 
advance the Protestant cause against the so-called Oriental Chris- 
tianity, secured a niche in missionary annals on his death. His 
family continue Protestants. Our author’s brother is minis- 
ter of the church at Hasbaija, a place on the Eastern side of Le- 
banon near one of the original sources of the Jordan; he is also 
the bodily physician of his flock. Mr. Gregory M. Wortabet 
himself appears to be connected with the missions. At all events, 
he has visited America and England under religious patronage ; 
and on his return to Syria, in December 1854, he made a tour 
through the country as far as Damascus towards the North and 
Jerusalem and the Jordan in an opposite direction, Lake Tiberias 
being included in his exploration. Of this tour the volumes be- 
fore us consist, blended with incidents of journeys undertaken 
some years ago, and overlaid in the manner already indicated, 

The points of interest Mr. Wortabet brings out relate to the 
corrupted state of the Oriental churches, the persecuting spirit 
they indulge in so far as they have the power, and to the 
efforts Rome is making to extend her dominion. This she 
does, not by persuasion or other legitimate means, but by a 
prostitution of the ‘ protection” granted to foreign authorities in 
Turkey ; France being the nation that acts as the Papal ally, and, 
in Mr. Wortabet’s opinion, more blameable than Russia in origi- 
nating the present war. The spread of Protestantism, and the 
superiority of its professors not only in real religion but the pro- 
prieties of life, is another topic, as well as the misgovernment and 
oppression of the Turks. Mr. Wortabet’s remedy for the last 
evil is what has lately been granted by the Divan, on paper—the 
equality of Christians and Mahometans. Our author thinks the 
only true mode of effecting the object will be to repeal the law 
which punishes with death a Mahometan who should turn Chris- 
tian. 

It is probable that on all these points the opinions must be taken 
with some qualification ; for Mr, Wortabet seems to have a full 
share of that weakness which distinguishes many religionists, of 
believing what he wishes. According to him, the Protestant com- 
munities are distinguished by greater moral and social virtues 
than the Romanist or Oriental Christians—by greater godliness 


| and greater cleanliness. 


‘Immediately after morning worship, our host told us that he had re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation for us to breakfast at the house of another 
Protestant brother; and, consequently, we went there, enjoying by the 
way a beautiful view of the scenery around and of Tiberias in the distance, 
We found our friend waiting for us, who heartily weleomed us to his house. 
As our time was brief, we made quick work, and enjoyed our breakfast, 
which was plain but clean: and here I will remark, that one of the effects 
which have resulted since the gospel light has dawned on this land is, that 
the natives have become cleanly in their habits and more polished in their 
manners. There is no gainsaying this fact ; and, as an illustration, 1 would 
only say that there was no comparison between the clean beds and good 
cooking of our friends here, who perhaps have not an income of more than 
20/. or 302. a year, and the house of the Sheikh of Banias, a chief by pedi- 
gree, Whose income cannot be much short of 1000/., and yet his rooms and 
everything about him were far from being as clean as those of our poor 
friends. Indeed, this is a notorious fact, and I have observed it elsewhere ; 
and no better illustration can I cite than Ireland, where we see her Protest- 
ant peasantry, though living in its sterile peer cleanly clad, whilst the 
Roman Catholics of the same class, though residing in its fertile portion, 
live in the same hut with the pig and the cow.”’ 

Mr. Wortabet notices the display made by the French on all 
occasions; which, so far as Syria is concerned, is much greater 
than by the Russians, inasmuch as the last cannot have their ships 
of war so constantly in the Mediterranean. This display exhi- 
bited itself when the Duke of Brabant visited Jerusalem this time 
last year. The arrogance and ill-breeding were as great as Rus- 
sia could have shown, though by ww and Belgie rather than Gallic. 

‘At last the news came that he had landed at Jaffa with a numerous 
suite, and had proceeded on his way to Jerusalem, and would arrive there 
on Friday the 30th of March. Now Friday was the Sabbath of the Maho- 
medans; and on which it has been a custom ever since the holy city fell 
into the hands of the Moslems, to shut its gates during the mid-day prayer. 
It would be folly to suppose that neither he nor those who had the care of 
the arrangements of his entry to Jerusalem knew this fact; but, neverthe- 
less, he persisted in arriving on that day, much to the horror of pious 
Moslems. * * * * * * 

“At twelve o'clock precisely (the hour of mid-day prayer) he entered 
the gates of Jerusalem under a salute of twenty-one guns. I was standing 
in the window of Mr. B ’s banking-rooms, and had a full view of the 
noble party, and of the whole proceeding. The Duke appeared to me quite 
young; the Duchess appeared older: he was dressed in a military uniform. 
At the gate they were met by the clergy; who came dressed in all their ca- 
nonicals, and carrying crucifixes in their hands. Here they stopped ; and 
the Duke, uncovering his head, was blessed by the Patriarch! What a 
sight for Mahomedans! But this was not all. 

“<The blessing being over, the party now formed themselves. In front of 
all walked the Pasha; after him came a host of government and consular 





| cavasses ; then a ehoir of boys dressed in white surplices, carrying crucifixes 
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after them came a lot of monks, dressed in glit- 
1e Te Deum; the Duke and his lady followed ; 
then the various Consuls ; then their dragomans; then the suite of the 
Duke; and, last of all, the populace. In this style they marched to 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, guarded on both sides by a body of sol- 
diers. At the church he attended service ; and then, in like manner as 
before, was led to his lodgings at the house of the Austrian ( onsul, Such 
a sight, it may truly be said, had never been w itnessed in Jerusalem since 
the Turks became its masters. Such a triumphant Christian entry tramp- 
ling upon the prejudices of its masters would have done credit to the time 
when the holy city was first taken by the C rusaders, : 

« But Mahomedan concession, thanks to the policy of an enlightened 
Pasha, went even further. ; The gates of the Mosque of Omar, w hich have 
hitherto, with a few exceptions, been for centuries closely shut against the 
Christians, were thrown open to him ; and, as a compliment to him, the 
onsuls were also invited, and sundry other persons, among whom 


and candles in their hands ; 
tering robes, who chanted tl 


various C 
was the author.” 

All this may be Papal policy, but it hardly seems Western 
policy, or even prudent. To prevent oppression, reform abuses, 
and raise the Christian to an equality with the Mahometan, is pro- 
per: to offend the religious prejudices and to trample on the reli- 
cious feelings of a very fanatical people, is quite another matter ; 
~_they may, With Oriental submission, be quiet at the moment, 
but the barb will rankle. England, however, would seem to be 
undermining the secular power of the Turk, though in more sub- 
stantial matters and in a quieter way. The site of the following 
strange story is the Eastern or inner side of the Lebanon range. 


“ This village, a couple of years ago, was quite abandoned, on account of 


the mortgage system ; but now ‘it has been entered under the protection 
of the English Consul at Damascus,” so the people said, and now it is doing 
better. * * * * The more that one looks on the policy of Turkey he sees a 
miserable and contemptible government—one in which the foreign consul 
of any of the least potentates of Europe has as much say or sway as the 
pasha. Only fancy a whole village enrolling themselves under the protec- 
tion of the British Consul! Turkey, however, does not lose by that: on 
the contrary, she rather likes it; for, by throwing the management of the 
people on the Consul, she gets her revenues—and that is all she cares about 
in the question—without much trouble to herself. Mr. Wood, apparently, 
exerts great influence here ; for wherever we went the people flocked around 
us, taking us for English, and saying, *‘ We belong to you.’” 

It does not appear that all the Western influences are for good ; 
honesty not being one of the imports from that quarter. Our 
author is constrained to admit that the Turk is honester than the 
Christian, more charitable, and tolerant if left alone. The 
Levantine Christian’s failings, however, are not his fault, but his 
misfortune in being the first exposed to evil communications. 

‘It is said that the Mahomedan is more trustworthy than the Christian 
this fact is true ; and is thus accounted for—on the same principle as the 
Christian of the interior is more honest than he of Bayroot, so is the Ma- 


’ 


Australian trade. It is very “graphic”: the external form 
of the ship, so far as it has taken = col is placed before the 
reader's eye; the leading facts impressive of its magnitude are 
clearly oy when words might fail the aid of wood-cuts 
is called in ; the statistics are given tellingly. For example, she 
** is destined to carry 800 first-class, 2000 second-class, and 1200 
third-class passengers, independently of the ship’s complement.” 
These passengers will, contrary to the usual method, Re placed 
midships ; and we read something like a guarantee against sea- 
sickness. Her paddle-wheels **are considerably larger than the 
cireus at Astley’s,” but she has screws in addition to paddles ; 
and her total power is that of 3000 horses. ‘She is the eighth of 
a mile (680 fect) in length ; from side to side of her hull she mea- 


sures 83 feet—the width of Pall Mall; but across the paddle- 
| boxes her breadth is 114 feet—that is, she could just steam up 


homedan of Bayroot honester than his Christian neighbour. The spirit of | 


duplicity which characterizes the Christians of Bayroot, they have learnt 
from their intercourse with foreigners. Not so the Mahomedan: he is re- 
served, and has no interchange of habits and customs with the European 
population of the place ; hence his Honest predilections remain intact, and 
consequently are noticed to the disadvantage of the Christian. Take the 
Christian before Europeanism visited Bayroot, and he was as serupulous and 
as honest as the Mahomedan. So is the Christian of the interior now. This 
is one of the evils which foreign influence has wrought upon the land. It 
must not be supposed that every Western importation has benefited the 
country. By no means, While their being among us has taught us an idea 
of European habits and trade, we have included in that teaching some of 
their vices. But I am glad to say, that it is my conviction that missionary 
labour has been a great counteraction to more Western vices to which Euro- 
yeans in Syria are addicted, but which we have not picked up: thus God 
in his wisdom is preserving the land. ° . * 

* Here let me say a word on Mahomedan benevolence. Really it is too 
good a virtue to be allowed to pass unnoticed. The Mahomedans are ex- 
ceedingly charitable; and, unless their religious prejudices are excited and 
their fanaticism called out, they are very kindhearted. Not only do they 
distribute money and food to the poor on Friday at the doors of the mesques, 
but many of the Mahomedan merchants kee p open stores on that day to all 
the poor; that is, the merchant orders one or two hundred loaves of bread 
and a large can of helawé, a sort of sweet much used by the natives, and 
which they eat with their bread. Nor are the Christian beggars exempt 
from that charity on account of their creed, No! let it be said, to the ever- 
lasting credit of the Mahomedans, that none are refused who choose to come 
and partake of the bounty offered.” 

There are a good many illustrations of Scripture narratives 
from modern manners, and some pictures of the simple, kindly, 
hospitable nature of the people, when removed from the corrupt- 
ing influences of foreigners and their civilization. These, how- 
ever, are too wiredrawn for quotation, and must be sought in 
the volumes : 
the work would be better than the whole, 


PERIODICALS, 


Tue two oldest of the greater reviews, the Edinburgh and the 


Quarterly, are rather of average than extraordinary merit. The 
papers are mostly well enough chosen in point of subject, and 
executed with a fair degree of literary ability, but are not likely 
to influence public opinion. There is no article in either periodi- 
cal that is ahead of the times as regards topic, or possesses any 
very striking originality of view, or any remarkable felicity or 
power of execution. The paper with most of what the oo 
call “novelty” is an article in the Quarterly entitled ‘The 
Triton and the Minnows”; being a description of the gigantic 
Steam-vessel now building at Blackwall and intended for the 

* The Edinburgh Review, No. CCX. Published by Longman and Co. 

The Quarterly Review, No. CXCV1. Published by Murray. 

The Law Magazine and Law Review ; or Quarterly Journal of Jurisprudence 
for May 1856. “Published by Butterworth. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. No. CCCCLXXXVIIL. Published by Black- 
wood and Sons. , 

Fraser's Magazine. No.CCCXVII. Published by Parker and Son. 


lity that we could not say volwme—tor one half of 


The Dublin University Magazine. No. CCLXXX1. Published by Hodges and Co. | 


The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology. No. U1. Pub- 
lished by Churchill y' gica ict n ¢ ‘athology ub 
The Eclectic Review. May 1856. Published by Ward and Co. 


Portland Place scraping with her paddle-boxes the houses on 
either side.” And so it goes on, with striking illustrations, and 
much vivacity ; but the whole bears the air of a man speaking 
from a brief or composing a prospectus, The political partisan 
peeps out at the close, in an attack upon the Admiralty adminis- 
tration of Sir James Graham and the failure in the Baltic; very 
right, but in the wrong place. j 

The Quarterly also contains the article which touches most di- 
rectly upon passing events—‘ The Peace and its Effects on the 
Condition of Turkey.” There is a spice of party politics at start- 
ing ; but it is upon the whole sound, though not very new. The 
writer admits that the peace does obtain something, though not 
so much as another year of war would have given us; but he 
seems to feel that we could not have gone on by ourselves. In 
common with many others, he doubts as to whether the Hatti- 
scheriff may not do the Turks more harm than the Christians 
good, supposing an attempt be made to carry it out fully. 

** The child is father of the man,” and both periodicals exhibit 
some of their old characteristics. The style in the Quarterly is 
close, solid, and with an air of good workmanship pervading the 
whole number, however particular papers may differ from one 
another in other respects. The Edinburgh has rarely the same 
compactness in the putting together of its papers, or so much 
terseness of style; it has more animation probably, though of a 
rhetorical kind, with something of the swagger of the old Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, and touches of the ex-cathedra manner. Each 
review has a notice of Montalembert’s England, exhibiting these 
respective manners. The object of the Quarterly is to attack the 
public career and character of the Frenchman, This it does by 
a minute exhibition of facts, in which the glaring tergiver- 
sation and Romanist superstition of Montalembert are adduced to 
show that any opinion of his either on polities or religion is a 
matter of small moment. The object of the Ldinburgh is broader ; 
it is to prove, by reference to “ French Judgments on England— 
Montalembert and Remusat,” with some aid from the French and 
Russian cravings for peace and the British wish to go on, the 
superiority of constitutional government, as well as to let down 
easily the mismanagement of the war. It contains some facts in 
reference to the divided command in the Crimea—curious if true ; 
and a good explanation of the causes that induced so cordial a 
reception of the Emperor in this country last year, 

Both periodicals have papers on Ruskin, which further exhibit 
their respective modes of workmanship ; in purpose they are both 
atone. Poor Mr. Ruskin is mauled in every way—principles, 
taste, style, good feeling, and good manners, 

Two more papers in the Zdinburgh exhaust the articles on con- 
temporary topics of whatever kind, There is an historical sketch 
of Papal usurpations, in the form of a notice on “ The Austrian 
Concordat” ; rather heavy, from the past occupying so much 
space, and the absence of living characters in connexion with in- 
stant events. An apology for the modern Greeks, and aspirations 
for their future, in which the hopes are scarcely supported by the 
facts. No enemy has drawn a more unfavourable picture than 
this 

** The population of the kingdom of Greece does not augment ; the culti- 
vation of the soil is strangely and wilfully neglected ; and instead of those 
habits of industry which ought to flourish among a free peasantry, the ten- 
dency to atrocious agrarian outrages, called by the Greeks ‘ brigandage,’ 
has lamentably increased, and prevails to an extent which is deeply dis- 
graceful to the Government and to the community. The excesses commit- 
ted within the last few months by these bands of robbers, murderers, and 
extortioners, are so abominable, that all personal security is at an end in 
many districts, and nothing but the presence of a certain number of foreign 
troops appears to save the kingdom from the horrors of social dissolution. 

. . . Such is the terror inspired by these banditti, that in some villages 
the peasantry have refused to sow corn for sale, and are falling into com- 
plete despair.” 

Each review has four literary papers. In this branch the palm 
must for two instances be assigned to the Quarterly. The sketeh 
of Southey, induced by the late publication of his Letters, is not 
quite so favourable as former notices, but is more lifelike : the 
weaknesses are placed in brighter light. ‘‘ Lewis on Early Roman 
History” is a fair, painstaking, and sensible paper; doing full 
justice to Sir George, and supplying his logical shortcomings. 
‘The Haldanes,” one of those biographical essays for which the 
Quarterly has long been famous, gives the leading events in the 
lives of two representative men, who some fifty years ago began 
in Scotland a work of the kind that John Wesley had accom- 
plished in England nearly half a century before. 





Two old friends appear with a new name, if not a new face. 
“ The Law Magazine” and “the Law Review” have become the 
Quarterly Journal of Jurisprudence, The papers in this first 
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number are numerous and various, but the great majority bear 
upon strictly professional matters, and those whose subjects are 
more general are treated in a technical way. We seem to miss 
the broader handling of the old precursors with the biographies 
of great lawyers, sometimes grave, sometimes with a lighter 
manner, but mostly rendering the practitioner subordinate to the 
man. A main feature in the review of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s Memoirs 
is the forfeiture of the crown by George the Fourth by his mar- 

iace with a Roman Catholic; and the Duke of Wellington is 
praised for opposing the opening of the parcel at Coutts’s, lest 
there be positive proof of the matter. The ‘‘ Constitutional His- 
tory of Jersey,” from Mr, Le Quesne’s volume and other sources, ex- 
hibits some curious points connected with the laws and legal practice 
of the island; but the plan is too desultory. A want of purpose 
and completeness is traceable in the ‘ History of Jurisprudence,” 
being a review of Puffendorf and Leibnitz: their writings, how- 
ever, are well noticed. The ‘Four Heirs to Sovereignty” in 
France is the neatest paper in respect of structure. It presents an 
account of the state Seeaney offered up on the birth of each of 
the three preceding heirs, and the certainty with which a future 
was predicted for the baby in its cradle, especially for the King 
of Rome and the present Count de Chambord, The author’s view 
of the infant Napoleon’s prospects is rather hopeful than confi- 
dent. 
rebuke of flatterers and his conception of the situation. ‘“ Life- 
Peerages ” is an exhausted subject, unless some new plan or some 
fresh arguments were brought forward. 





An article on “ Fish-ponds and Fishing-boats,” in Blackwood, 
professes to supply an important desideratum in ichthyology. 
According to this piscatorial authority, “ the so-called natural 
history of the herring, as given in books, is the baseless fabric of | 
a vision.” Like a host of other popular errors, it has been copied 
by one writer after another without the slightest attempt to as- 
certain the truth. Instead of coming from the Hyperborean seas 
in immense shoals every summer, as our naturalists have always 
taught, it is now affirmed that ‘the herring is a native fish, born 
and bred along our shores, which it never leaves for any length 
of cither time or space.” The paper is evidently by a practical 
hand, who has studied the subject in the right way, on board a 
tishing-boat. ‘ Letters from the Banks of the Irrawaddy ” give 
a lively sketch of a visit paid to the capital of the Burman empire, 
last summer. If the architectural wonders of that newly-con- 
quered region are equal to what the writer describes, they offer a 
wide field of investigation for scientific travellers. Some of the 
ruined buildings are spoken of as “sublime”; and the style of | 
ornamentation, consisting of pilasters, ‘ with regular capital and 
base mouldings of very strongly Roman character,” will furnish 
an admirable argument for those theorists who contend that the | 
Burmese are lineal descendants of the lost legions of Crassus. 
‘** The Seot Abroad” follows up the subject opened in last number | 
with notices of soldiers of fortune from North Britain who have 
played a distinguished part in Russia and other parts of the Con- 
tinent. The commencement of a new story, entitled ‘‘ The Meta- 
morphoses,” will, no doubt, be the most popular thing in the 
number; and next to it, probably, the pleasant discursive essay | 
on ‘The Art of Travel,” from the welcome pen of Tlepolemus. ‘ 





Pleasant as it may be fora man of letters to find himself the 
subject of universal criticism, we question if Mr. Croker will feel 
much gratification in the result of his reeent literary enterprise. 
Few men connected with the periodical press have ineurred a 
larger amount of personal ill-will than he has done during the 
last half-century, by the mode in which he applied the lash ; and 
now that he has laid himself open by his peculiar dealing with 
Montalembert’s work on England, the lash is applicd to himself | 
unsparingly, From a reeent correspondence in the Z%mes, re- 
garding the way in which that work had been rendered into 
English, the public inferred that a certain “H. B.” was the 
translator: but whoever has to answer for that part of the 
business, the writer of an article in Fraser, on “M. Mon- 
talembert and John Wilson Croker,” scouts the notion that any 
person is responsible for the wholesale garbling and suppression 
of which he complains, save Mr. Croker. The general scope and 
tendeney of the alterations, he contends, was to exclude from the 
translation certain statements which did not square with Mr, 
Croker’s Tory predilections. The extent to which he exercised 
his power of excision appears to have been much greater than 
most people were led to belicye, even from Mr. Hayward’s state- 
ment of the case in the Zimes. Numerous instances of unlicensed 
Jreedom are given, but the heaviest inculpation of the transla- 
tor’s good faith is contained in the following passage— 

** Tle has wholly suppressed, and stifled in the most faithless fashion, a | 
whole “> in this work, consisting of no less than twelve pages of | 
French. That chapter, ‘ O'Connell and the House of Lords,’ is the tenth 
in the French edition; and in order to cover this deceit and fraud, the | 
translator places the letter X in his version over the eleventh chapter of M. 
de Montalembert : ‘The Publie Schools and the Universities.’ Had any 
young and unknown author been guilty of an artifice of this kind, at once 
so dishonest and disingenuous, how spitefully and acridly would John Wil- 
son Croker have scourged him in the Quarterly! This chapter is one of the 
most interesting and able in the book.” 


The third volume of the “ Cuvres de Napoleon ITI” has | 





He has a little flattery for the Emperor’s speech for its | 


| River Settlement will doubtless furnish pictures 





made by Louis Napoleon before the coup d'état, certain passages 
which indicate the course he intended to pursue. In the speech 
at the Hotel de Ville on the 10th of December 1849, for example, 
when he was looked upon as a mere stopgap to the revolution, 
the following remark, though ridiculed at the time, might have 
led his enemies to suspect that he would become a much more 
formidable antagonist than they were disposed to consider him. 

** Ce qui donne une force irresistible méme au mortel le plus humble, 
cest davoir devant lui un grand but a atteindre, et derriére une grande 
cause a defendre.” . 

In 1849 such a sentiment as that from the lips of the hero of 
Boulogne and Strasbourg only provoked laughter : how different 
it appears in 1856, as we look back to it through the events of the 
last six years ! 


An article “On Moral and Criminal Epidemics,” in the Joury 
of Psychological Medicine, contains some valuable information 
on atopic which has reecntly excited a good deal of attention. 
Among other causes to which the spread of moral contagion is 
attributed, the writer makes the following remarks on the un- 
certainty of science, as a fruitful source of evil— 

“The public press teems with illustrations of this position perpetually ; 
have scientific evidence for the defence and scientitic evidence for the prose- 
cution, almost as formally as we have counsel. The Staffordshire papers 
announce that Mr. Palmer's defence is to be purely seientilic. On one of 
the most important points now before the public—the detection of a subtile 
and powerful poison—the most eminent men are at variance. That they 
should differ among themselves in the details of a science not vet perfected, 
quite natural ; but that these things should be allowed to go forth to the world, 
so that men may sereen their enormous vices under the wing of science, is 
a phenomenon so monstrous as to be scareely credible. . « If there 
three men who are capable of conducting an impartial chemical investige- 
tion, how much more weight and conviction would their unbiased analysis 
earry to the minds of all men in disputed eases of poisoning, than are attain 
by the present defective and vicious system of professional evidence 1” 








‘The life of a literary veteran who died in harness,’ would be 
an appropriate title for the principal article in the Eelectic Re- 
view, John Kitto, the subject of the biography, was one of the 
ablest self-taught men of the present century; indeed, taking 
into account all the difficulties he had to struggle against, we 
question if there be any instance on record of so remarkable a 
progress as that which he made from first to last. ‘* Totally deaf 
from his thirteenth year, he became an inmate of a workhouse 


| when fourteen, a parish apprentice at seventeen, and nearly died 


of misery, solitude of heart, and unrequited toil under the ty- 
ranny of a base master; and yet, despite his small schooling, and 
almost utter friendliness, he contrived closcly to study many of 
the best books,” and ultimately to achieve an honourable position 
as a man of letters. With all his book learning, however, he was 
unfortunately ignorant of the laws of health, He appears not to 
have been aware of the important physiological fact that ‘it is 
unnatural to live as the cherubs on the tombs are represented— 
like winged heads moved only in thought and fecling.” He 
neglected due exercise in the open air; worked with little inter- 
ruption from four in the morning till nine at night, and died of 
over-work of brain, in his fiftieth year. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
300KS8. 

Turrr books of value or attraction are on our table. The continuation 
of the Buckingham Papers, under the title of ** Memoirs of the Regency,” 
begins with the intrigues which preceded the formal establishment 
of the restricted Regency in 1811, and closes w ith the death of George 
the Third. The introductory and connecting narratives are fuller than 
in the former volumes. 

The Journal and Correspondence of Moore are completed by the 
seventh and eighth volumes. So great an extent of space with so small 
an amount of so/id matter is almost unexampled ; and a very free re- 
trenchment of trifling stories or still more trifling events would have 
added greatly to the interest of the work. The Journal commences in 
1833, and may be said to close in 1845, when the loss of children, 
failing health, and perhaps advancing age, impaired rather than deranged 
the mind of Moore ; though occasional extracts are given till 1847. A 
selection of letters extending over nearly fifty years closes the work. 

Mr. Alexander Ross’s account of the Rise and Progress of the Red 
of the hardships and 
struggles they have to encounter who attempt to establish themselves in 
a wild country and a severe climate, especially when the settlers have 


| been unaceustomed to self-control. 


Memoirs of the Court of England during the Regency, 8i1—1820. From Ori- 
ginal Family Documents. By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, h.G. 
In two volumes. 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, Falited by the 
Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P?. Volumes VII. and VIII, 

The Red River Settlement: its Rise, Progress, and Present State. With 
some Account of the Native Races, and its General History to the Present 
Day. By Alexander Ross, Author of ** The Hunters of the Far West,” Xc. 

Modern Society in Rome: a Novel, By Richard Beste, Esq., Author of ** The 
Wabash.” In three volumes, 


Reprints, or books falling under that head, are numerous. In poetry, 
there is the fifth volume of Singer's Shakspere ; containing three “ His- 


| tories,” the two parts of “ Henry the Fourth” and “ Henry the Fifth.” 


Mr. Bell has collected the Poetical Works of Ben Jonson into a single 
volume for Messrs. Parker and Son’s Annotated Edition of the English 
Poets, and introduced the Peems by a life which fairly tells what is to be 
told of rare Ben. Mr. Murray completes the British Classies edition of 
Byron’s Poems, by the sixth volume ; containing the larger part of “* Don 
Juan,” with an elaborate index to the whole of the poems. Edmund 


furnished the ero ork ® very ingenious paper i “ : . 
groundwork of a yery ingenious paper in the | peel collects his Poetical Works into a single volume, having subjected 


Dublin U ‘niversity Magazine on the character and recent history 
of the French Emperor, Though the subject is rather hacknied, 
the writer contrives to give it nov elty by quoting from speeches 


them all to a revision. 
In books of a scientific kind, we have from Messrs. Longman the 
seventh edition of Kirby and Spence’s well-known “Introduction to 
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Sntomology,” 
an American version of Humboldt’s account, written years ago, and 
forming part of his Personal Narrative. 1 A 
the Spanish ; and is preceded by a Preliminary Essay, on the natural, 
politic al, economical, and social « ircumstances of Cuba, pointing to Ame- 
rican annexation and the benefit of slavery to the Negro. Mrs. Beecher’s 
“Physiology and Calisthenies” is also an American work. It gives a 
popular account of the anatomy and physiology of the human frame, 
followed by directions for gymnastic exercises: cach section is illustrated 


by cuts. ae SA ; . Ss oe : 
"Literary Criticisms” is an importation from Philadelphia. Tt con- 
sists of a collection of reviews and fugitive papers, which in this 


country would not have been deemed worth republication. 


The Dramati Works of William Shakespeare. The Text care fully revised, 
with Notes, by Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and 
Critical Essays on the Plays, by William Watkiss Lloyd, M.R.S.L., &e. In 





ten volumes. Volume V. 
Poetical Works of Ben Jonson, 
the English Pocts. 


Edited by Robert Bell. (Annotated Edition of 





The Poetical W orks of Lord Byron, Anew edition. In six volumes. Volume 
Vi. Murray's British Classics. 

The Poetical Works of Edmund Peel, 

An Introduction to Entomology ; or Elements of the Natural History of In- 
sects. By William Kirby, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., Rector of Barham; and 
William Spence, Esq., P.R.S., F.L.S. Seventh edition 

The Istand of Cuba. By Alexander Humboldt. Translated from the Spanish, 
with Notes and a Preliminary Essay, by J. 8. Thrasher. 

Physiology and Calisthenics, for Schools and Familices. By Catherine E. 
Beecher. 

Literary Criticisms and other Papers. By the late Horace Binney Wallace, 


Esq., of Philadelphia. 


Lifes a Dream! The Great Theatre of the World. From the Spanish 
of Calderon. With an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Richard Chene- 
vix Trench.—We are all apt at times to follow our likings rather than to 
obey our judgment ; and in the publication of these specimens from Cal- 
deron Mr. Trench seems to admit that such is the case, for his transla- 
tions have lain by him for twice the nine years of Horace, and he allows 
that Calderon never can be popular in English. Of late years several 
translations of some of the celebrated Spanish dramatist’s plays have ap- 
peared, and several notices have been published in periodicals. So far 
as they go, Mr. Trench’s specimens will furnish a better idea of Calderon 
than anything clse. 
the greatest force or beauty, and filling up the intervals by a prose narra- 
He also reproduces the Spanish metres, instead of turning the 
A greater advantage is, 


tive. 
short lyrical lines of Calderon into blank verse. 
that he infuses his own poctical fecling into the translation. 
time, if it were worth while doing anything, it would have been better to 
have done more. An account of one play and one eto (** Morality” 
out of nearly two hundred pieces, is insufficient to properly convey an 
idea of the author, and hardly enough for a volume. 

Part of this deficiency is supplied, and well supplied, by the intro- 
ductory essays on the lift and genius of Calderon. They are not only 
biography and criticism : they give a more vivid idea of the character- 
isties of the poet, by placing before the reader the peculiar position of 
Spain, and the peculiar feelings of the Spaniards in Calderon’s day ; as 
well as by noting the genius of the Spanish language, tracing the effects 
of Spanish Romanism upon the poet's mind, and illustrating his dramatic 
powers by brief analyses of some of his plays. We think, however, that 


originally published in 1815. ‘The Island of Cuba” is | 


I[e proceeds upon a good plan—selecting scenes of 


SUPPLEMENT. 


The translation is made from | 


At the same | 


Calderon is rated too highly, and that the criticism is more pleasing and 


external than profound. The objection made to the volume also suggests 
itself : the essays do not seem to belong to a book, but rather read like a 
collection of articles. 

Practical Perspective. Wy R. Burchett, Head Master of the Training 
and Normal School.—In this elementary series of lessons on linear per- 


spective Mr. Burchett aims at a medium between “the profound and | 


abstruse, and the simple and unprincipled.” Principles, in fact, sufti- 
ciently illustrated to be made clear and applicable to other cases, is the 
object of the book, without encumbering the pupil with needless abstract 
laws, or exhibiting practical instances without teaching their application. 
It is presumed that the student will have mastered the Practical 
Geometry, whose publication has preeeded the present book, and that he 
will steadily apply himself to work. 

* The student must, however, be warned that he must not begin at the 
end or in the middle ; that he must not expect to understand fig. 15 before 
he has mastered fig. 5, but that he must be satisfied to acquire his know- 
ledge in the order of the pages; that he must not be content with reading, 
but must assure himself that he understands both text and figures ; 
attention is particularly requested to what may appear the preliminary 
matter, and to the illustrations accompanying it.” 

Tracts for the Present Crisis Second Series. By Sir Arthur Hallam 
Elton, Bart.—The writing in this second series is probably equal to the 
first, but the effect is inferior. The subject of the peace and war arguments 
was perhaps exhausted in the first series; at all events it is past now 
his was probably felt by the author, who latterly introduces other 
topics, and calls in the able aid of Mr. Freeman to put in some words for 
the Greeks, From the want of unity of purpose, the nature of the topics, 
and the smart style of writing, these Tracts resemble a series of news- 
paper “ leaders,” neither better nor worse. 

Scripture Studies ; or Ev; ( sitory Readings in the Old Testament. By 
the Reverend G. 8. Drew, M.A., Vicar of Pulloxhill, Beds.—The design 
of this volume appears to have been a species of lay discourses, in which 
science or history and S« ripture should be made reciprocally to illustrate 
each other. The tone and treatment of Se ipture Studies, however, differ 
but little from ordinary sermons, and that difference is chiefly traceable 
to the choice of subjects,—as ‘ Antediluyian History and the Deluge,” 
* Babel and the Disp rsion,”” ; 

; Tsvacl in the Past, the Present, end the Future. Py Thomas Tutton, 
F.G.8., Captain, Bengal Army.—The object of this work is to confute 
a prevalent notion that the restoration of the Jews to Palestine is nigh at 
hand. In the Captain's opinion, they will never be restored at all—that 
Is, if they continue Jews ; and not in the literal sense if converted. 
He conceives that all the prophecies relating to the Millennium should 
be interpreted spiritually, or, as he prefers to call it, Sc ripturally. 

Arthur Vaughan. By Ben. T, Williams, Master of Arts.—A tale in 
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conformist minister's son, Some passages have th appearance of being 
“founded on fact’; but the author has little of natural aptitude for 
fiction, or of acquired art. 


Fiue Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 

Yesterday, the doors of the Royal Academy opened for the privat 
view, and displayed a gathering of works which, on the first rapid in- 
spection, appeared to us more than commonly satisfactory upon the whole, 
although not including by any means a large number of salient works by 
the best men. The proportion of subject-pictures struck us especially as 
something a good deal above the average,—leaving the portraits fewer in 
comparison, and the landscapes still fewer if not scanty. The Octagon 
Room is closed this vear a proceeding which, however bad the room 
may be, appears hard to the shoal of deserving men for whose offered 
works the space has even hitherto been found wholly inadequate. 

We are limited for the present to making mention of the pictures 
which chiefly attract notice,—and that in the order of their numbers, by 
no means of their merit. We may premise that Eastlake, Maclise, Cope, 
Mulready, and Herbert, do not exhibit. The East Room contains Mr. 
Paton’s ** Home,” of which we have before spoken; Mr. Ward's * Part- 
ing of Marie Antoinette and her Son”; Mr. Stanficld’s wreck-scene, 
“The Abandoned”; a Desert-scene by Mr. Lewis, who has another 
picture further on; Mr. Frith’s “ Many Happy Returns of the Day” ; 
two Landscers; Mr. Elmore’s “Charles V. at Yuste’’; Mr. Millais’s 
domestic scene, ‘ Peace Concluded” ; and portraits of Dickens, David 
Cox, Lord Lucan, Sir Watson Gordon, Sir Colin Campbell, the French 
Emperor and Empress, &c. In the Middle Room are Mr. Poole’s “‘Con- 
spirators’"’—(the Swiss liberators); Mr. Hunt's symbolic Scriptural 
study, “* The Scapegoat”; a clever picture by Mr. Herbert junior; and 
Mr. Millais’s ‘** Autumn Leaves,” his most remarkable work of colour. 


In the West Room, Mr. Leighton’s large “‘ Triumph of Music” in the 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice,—a failure, but the failure of an 
enterprising and uncommon man; and Mr. Millais’s “ Enfant du 
Régiment ” and “ Blind Girl,” with a rainbow in the sky. The 
Miniature Room is of course replete with miniatures ; in addi- 


tion to which, Mr. Dyce’s single contribution, a Seriptural crayon 
drawing—a powerful view from “ The bottom of the Ravine of 
Inkerman " by Mr. Armitage, and three water-colour landscape-subjects 
by Mr. Hunt—are to be found here. The North Room contains, be- 
sides architecture, Mr. Hughes’s “ Eve of St. Agnes,” in three com- 
partments ; and Mr. Anthony’s “ Summer Eve,"’—-a comparatively small 
picture. In the Sculpture-cellar, chilling and almost unvisited, we re- 
marked Marochetti’s bust of the Queen; Mr. Davis's ‘“ Rebekah,’’—an 
imposing work at first sight ; Mr. Papworth junior’s “ Nymph Surprised” ; 
and a small and very highly finished work by Mr, Woolner, a female 
figure named * Love.” 3 


rit WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES, 

The terms of comparison between the Old and the New Galleries of 
our Water-colour School are more than commonly unequal this year. 
The Old Socicty has got up a capital exhibition, maintaining a very 
honourable average throughout, and distinguished by many first-rate 
examples of the best men of the day. In the New Society, one sees 
once again the same facile half-done landseape bits, and the same cos- 
tumes with meaningless figures inside them, which one has been secing 
year after year—and little beyond these, Like its competitor, however, 
this socicty scems to “ pay’; and so long as that is the case, one 
can searcely expect it to set sternly about the work of reformation. 

At the Old Gallery, Mr. Lewis has signalized the first year of his 
well-earned Presidency with a single work of importanee—* A Frank 
Encampment in the Desert of Mount Sinai, 1842—the Convent of 
St. Catharine in the Distance. The picture comprises portraits of an 
English nobleman and his Suite, Mahmoud the Dragoman, Hussein, 
Skeikh of Gebel Tor, &c.” Marked by Mr, Lewis's wonted delicate 
equality of light and finish, this presents a store of interesting and va- 
ried material, and a_ well-defined contrast of national character. 
The Englishman, though costumed en Arabe, carries with him 
his Quarterly Review and his Skye terrier, and his large finely- 
moulded limbs remain stretched out along the ground in non- 
chalant dignity as the brisk Graco-Oricntal dragoman imtroduces to him 
the Arab sheikh, rigidly upright, yet courteous in his gravity. The 


| tawny pink of the Sinai rocks, the flat green grey of the sky, and the 


and his | 


the form of a biography, prof ssing to paint the life and career of a Non- | 


light quietly penetrating the gold damask of the tent, combine with 
figures, animals, and accessories in abundance, to produce an individual 
and refined result of colour. Perhaps the camels have somewhat of an 
architectural look, in which some of the peculiarities and distinctions of ac- 
tual life are merged ; and the oasis and convent of the middle distance look 
much too small for their apparent place in the picture; unless, indeed, 
some effect of light true to the desert, though not to our own latitude, is 
indicated by this. We might extend our remarks on the picture to al- 
most any length, for, as in others of Mr. Lewis's elaborate efforts, there 
is intention and point in every part of it; but we have said enough to 
imply that it occupies a high place in a series of works wherein he stands 
without a rival, The Italian study of Mr, Alfred Fripp continues to 
produce fruits quite surpassing anything we remember from him pre- 


viously. Though yet haunted by the evil spirit of annual or album 
art, he attains a brilliancy of pure and light colour, (sinning some- 
times on the side of chalkiness,) and a dainty elegance of execu- 
tion, which are fairly fascinating. * Capuchin Monks Relieving 


Pilgrims,” ‘* A Festa Day at Olevano,” and “ Titian Visiting the Studio 
of one of his Pupils,” ‘are notable examples; and above all, “The 
Ambassadors’ Chamber, Venice, Ducal Palace,” where the brightest 
of sunshine lights up the brightest of costumes with a vividness 
which, especially if looked at on a sunny afternoon, has an effect 
both daring and surprising. The largest picture in the gallery 
is contributed by Mr. Gilbert—-“ Her Majesty the Queen Inspecting the 
Wounded Coldstream Guards in the Hall of Buckingham Palace” ; a com- 
position crammed with figures, and crowded with portraits, It is a dash- 
ing clever affair, painted for effect, and on the whole coarsely, with an 
obvious want of that completeness which results from accurate r ndering. 
We have more than once already pointed out that Mr. Gilbert’s very un- 
common genius is not to be tested by anything done in colour for exhibie 
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tion-rooms, but by his interminable fertility of wood-cut designs, and 
best among these by the most rapid and unlaboured. Mr. Burton, in his 
* Beggars of Ober Franken,” has a head—the old woman's carefully 
worked out in character and expression, but nothing fully to redeem the 
promise of last year; and Mr, Haag’s “‘Tyrolese Bride” is about the 
most pleasing and least “ got-up” figure he has exhibited—the old stone 
of the wall, grey with daylight reflections, is particularly well given. 
The gallant veteran David Cox continues to be the ‘* general command- 
ing-in-chief” the disciplined army of landscape-painters in water-colour. 
So far from losing any of his power and irresponsible audacity of re- 
source, he seems rather to increase in vigour with the weight of rolling 
years. In “ Driving the Flock,” the big tumbled grasses, scattered 
sheep, and broad-shouldered white-coated farmer, the windmill and tu- 
multuous crows, and white drift of clouds over the blue sky ; in “ Peat- 
Gatherers,”’ the wild heathy lake-border rugged with loose stones, and 
the women bowed in steadfast advance under their loads; in ‘‘ The 
Moors near Bettws-y-coed,” the bull bellowing with rigid tail under the 
pelting storm; and in each of the many others the main character which 
the artist has aimed to express—are all of his freest, strongest, most in- 
imitable quality. Nothing is easier than to parody him; but, for any- 
thing that appears at present, that which is vital in the style will die 
with the master. Mr. Bragwhite’s view ‘ On the River Teivi, South 
Wales,” has a beautiful effect of glowing twilight in its soft dark re- 
ceding greens, and the liquid quiet of its water. The sky is rightly at- 
tempted in the greenish tone of its illumined blue, but it wants snace 
and tingling depth of light. Mr. Rosenberg and Mr. Collingwood an 
artist whom we have known hitherto only by his interiors—send excel- 
lent views of mountain-land, The “ Scene in Glencoe” by the former 
is unconventional in its pale green sward, through which the violet crags 
are pushing, and worthy of special praise for the rounded upheaving of 
its forms; and the “‘ Sunrise on the Jungfrau” of the latter is grandly 
studied both in its carved and cloven peaks and ridges, and in the 
hues, between rose-pink and salmon colour, of the upper rocks, de- 
scending into mysterious purples, and the creamy mist which hovers 
above the silent lake. Mr. Evans is powerful, peculiar, and broadly 
harmonious in his Italian scenes—‘“ Bellagio,” ‘The Lake of Lugano,” 
“Capri,” and ‘Villa d’Este.” There is a sense of largeness and of 
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very clever views from Venice, done with extreme readiness, but not 
slighted ; and another talented architectural subject is the “ St. Maclou, 
Rouen,” of Mr. J. 8. Prout. Mr, Edmund Warren is not fully up to 
the mark of former years. His pictures are laid out with care, and q 
certain air of fulness ; but there is not much truth or charm in his colour, 
and the look of detail is obtained without its essence—deliberate study, 
Mr. Bennett, otherwise but so-so, has a sketch of ‘* The Sea,” very well 
expressed in motion and other sea qualities, but not in actual liquidity; 
and Mr. Whymper, an artist with whose productions we are not familiar, 
promises also to paint coast-scenes with a correct feeling of their cha- 
racter, provided he will work out the forms and substance of his material 
with more strictness and less regard to dexterity. 

The figure-subjects, having scarcely at at all strained the inventive or 
thoughtful faculties of their painters, offer but little hold to the critie, 
Mr. Corbould’s principal contribution is named, in modern-antique jargon, 
“Ye Lymnere hys Dreame.” “ Falling into a fitful and uneasy slec ng 
as the catalogue has it, “after a long-protracted reading of various and 


| antagonistic character, he dreams of patrons of art departed to the Cri- 


great natural agencies in this gentleman’s work ; and his manner, though | 


it ¢s a manner, is an original and manly one. ‘The Guernsey and Jersey 
views of Mr. Naftel form a striking contrast to Mr. Evans; the style 
here being precise, careful, and yet dashing, and full of observant detail 
tending towards the Preraphaelite. Always talented and successful, he 
is even more so this year than usual; but there is still in general a eru- 
dity about his colour which injures their artistic completeness, and leaves 
them in the class of studies when they ought to take rank as pictures. 
Mr. Palmer has two landscape conrpositions from ‘ Comus,” evidencing 
something of an ideal character, which, however well put together, we 
would gladly forego, The blazing sun in one of them is among the most 
ambitious and telling effects with which we are acquainted; but it is an 
effect beyond the reach of art, leaving an impression, not only of over- 
strained effort, but rather of mechanically literal imitation than of the 
wisdom of a bold conception. Numerous other landscapes remain, well 
worthy of examination and review; but we can do no more than direct 
attention to the works of Messrs. W. Turner, George Fripp, Duncan, 
Cox junior, Andrews, Collingwood Smith, Holland, F. Nash, Davidson, 
and Glennie. Mr. Richardson, the model of dexterous and well-informed 
conventionalists, directs only too much attention to himself. 

We speak last of Mr. Hunt, because, spite of the refined truth of 
his ‘“‘Itinerant” Mulatto boy, it is in still-life that his most shining 
and marvellous attainment is displayed in this exhibition. His “ Bit 
of Mont Blane,”—two small geological specimens, one bare, one 
moss-clothed, placed against a bit of English-looking bank background, 
—is one of the most extraordinary and lovely little pieces of colour, ex- 
haustless in its gradations and subtilties, which it is possible to imagine. 
Mere common stone as it is, this is indeed an achievement intense and 
splendid in its beauty—the very acme and ne plus ultra of object-paint- 
ing. The left-hand apricot in No. 292 is also delicious colour. 

At the New Gallery, the only exhibiter who has struck a full chord 
of artistic beauty, and reached that point at which we rest satisfied 
on the attainment instead of feeling the deficiency, is Miss Fanny 
Steers; a lady whose productions seem to attract the smallest possible 
notice, but who, to our judgment, has been for years past facile 
regina of the exhibition. On the present occasion, her principal work, 


mea; of himself as not having a leg left; of falling into the waters of 
oblivion, and vainly struggling to call for the drags of the Humane So- 
ciety, whose men are gone to Greenwich Fair.’ The result is as non- 
sensical a jumble as can easily be imagined of lumbering and poverty- 
stricken conceits under the mask of faney. ‘* Nobody axed you, Sir,” 
—an abortive flirtation between a bouncing milkmaid and a silly cavalier 
—has something of careless grace not carelessly vamped up; and 
“Griselda” is one of the prettiest faces and figures of Mr. Corbould’s 
répertoire, but about as much like Griselda in character as the artist is 
like Chaucer in genius. The background here and elsewhere, in its 
unmeaning slovenliiess, contrasts with the so-called “finish” of the 
figures and foreground, and makes one feel the more forcibly that 
this finish is but an outside show. Mr. Haghe sends three large piec- 
tures, of which the only one which in any way fairly represents his 
capacity is the view of “ Venice—Il Molo”—painted with cleverness 
and effect, if not much beyond these. The ‘ Antechamber of the Tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition in the Ducal Palace, Venice,” with the im- 
prisonment of the relatives of an absentee nobleman, is only a scene 
from a second-rate theatre, with very “ stickish’’ performers; and the 
“ Town-hall of Oudenarde—meeting of the Corporations '’—strictly ordin- 
ary. Mr, Warren represents Rebekah’s first sight of Isaac in his usual 
Oriental style ; attaining no high degree of sentiment or expression, yet 
making up a clever composition, with something characteristically pecu- 
liar in the bony height of the camels, and their long shadows along the 
sunset-tinted ground. Mr. Wehnert fails in more important subjects ; 
but one of his interiors from ‘ Caernarvon Castle,” with a trooper 


| searching a chest, and daylight piercing the cranny of a shutter seen 


| ever, Titians, Bassanos, Tintorets, 


“ Eventide,” is with gallant consistency hung down to the bottom | 


of a screen on a level with the visitor's ankles. For glow and 
richness of colour, and subducd melancholy of feeling, this is here 
altogether unrivalled. The burst of purply-black clouds in mid sky, 
against the blue, orange, red, and reddened slate hues of the ex- 
panse, the distance with the evening gleam upon the water, the 
foreground pines, and the burning dun hides of the homeward cattle, 
are all exquisitely wrought—deep and tender. Miss Steers invariably 
feels what she paints; and this makes her two other contributions, 
* Brook Farm” and a “ Rural Landscape,” interesting and right, 
small as they are. Next to this lady we rank the Cornwall views 
of Mr. 8. Cook, and those of Mr. Philp. The former attends more 
than any other of the contributors to making a picture out of 
his materials, not merely a sketch. 
and unaffected; his selection picturesque, and his manipulation artistic. 
The “innumerable laughter” of his blue sea in “ Looe Pier—Rame 
Head in the Distance” is an unquestionable success. ‘ Polperro 

sunset after a gale,” and several others, might also be specified. Mr. 
Philp is sensible and efficient, with a good notion of stones and rocks,— 
not highly wrought, yet not wanting in solidity either: ‘‘ Pordenick 
Point, South Coast of Cornwall,” is a good example. Mr. Maplestone 
has made a determined attempt at the style of Mr. David Cox, gencrally 
with no more than the wonted success of imitators; but his ‘* Autumn 
Mists, Peat-gatherers Returning,” has, in addition to sentiment and 
solemnity, some fine tones of colour in its purplish blues and the 
luminous orange of the sky. Mr. Penson, Mr. Telbin, and Mr. Fahey, 
have caught some effects with ability ; the first that of a darkling quict 
twilight in his “‘ Cockle-Gatherers near St. Ishmael’s, Carmarthenshire ” ; 
the second, though too unsubstantially, that of moonlight in “ Leigh, 
Essex”; and the third that of a congregation of smoky chimneys by 
daylight in “ Bristol from Brandon Hill.” Mr. D’Egville has several 


His colour is bright, varied, | 





through a Gothic archway, is among the best of his recent works; as 
are also, in a minor degree, the other subject from the same castle, 
and the “ Girl at a Door-way.” Mr, Carrick’s “ Boy at Prayer,” though 
painted with his accustomed talent, is in expression less genuine than 
another domestic subject, the ‘ Castle-building”’ of Miss Emily Farmer. 
Here the face of the little girl, who is watching her brothers play at card 
castles, is very sincere and truthful, the colour is careful and exact, and 
the details are properly placed and combined. 





THE ROGERS SALE. 

The sale of Mr. Rogers’s copious and choice collection of works of art 
and verti commenced at Christie’s on Monday, with the Egyptian anti- 
quities ; and is to last twelve days, ending en the 10th May. Tuesday 
disposed of the antique glass, marbles, &c.; Wednesday and Thursday 
of the archaic Greek vases; the pictures came on for disposal yesterday 
and today. Modern sculpture, drawings, miniatures, illuminations, en- 
gravings, copies of Rogers's Poems and the illustrations to the celebrated 
edition, together with a variety of miscellaneous articles, remain for the 
ensuing days. Crowds attended the views in the sale-room, and the 
prices which the opening of the sale has realized promise a rich receipt at 
last. The pictures amount to about 250, remarkable chiefly for the exam- 
ples of the earlicr Italian schools, and, in a minor degree, of the Flemish. 
Of these, the specimens that can be called first-rate are certainly rare, and 
some we should not hesitate to pronounce spurious ; but the average is am- 
ply sufficient to make the collection a very interesting one in a country 80 
scantily supplied as England is with works of this class. There are, more- 
7 tembrandts, Rubenses, Raffaelles, 
Giorgiones, (of which only one appears to us a possible Giorgione,) Tur- 
ners, Watteaus, Wilkies, Velasquezes, numerous Stothards, a fine Vero- 
nese, and some celebrated Reynoldses. Before this paper is in the reader's 
hand, the question will be decided; but, writing while it still “ a ques- 
tion, we may express a very decided opinion that it is a duty of the Na- 
tional Gallery authorities to bid, and bid high, for some of the lots, as 
the department at Marlborough House has been doing for articles within 
their province. The first picture which the nation ought to obtain is the 
splendid finished sketch of Tintoret’s “ Miracle of St. Mark.” Other 
fine works of the central period of art also have a claim ; but, looking to 
the tone of the pictures themselves and the exigencies of our Gallery, the 
remaining works which we deem particularly worthy of purchase belong 
to the earlier schools. These are—I1st, a Virgin Enthroned, with Saints, 
by Cimabue; 2d, a Head of an Evangelist, also attributed to Cimabue in 
the catalogue, but which appears to us of a fur more mature period, and 
not unlike Masaccio; 3d, one of the two Angelicos, of which, though 
neither is first-class, both are valuable; 4th, either the so-called Giotto 
of the Virgin and Child, with angels, which is evidently no Giotto, but 
possibly a Gozzoli or an Angelican work, and certainly an exquisite pie- 
ture,— ‘or else the Lorenzo di Credi; 45th, the Giotto freseo of Sts. Peter 
and John; and 6th, one of the Hemmlings, either the head called his 
own portrait, or another. 


Literary Gleanings. 

Henry THE Ercutn.—It is certain that if he had died before the divorce 
was mooted, Henry VIIL., like that Roman Emperor said by Tacitus to have 
been ** consensu omnium dignus imperii nisi imperasset,’’ would have been 
considered by posterity as formed by Providence for the conduet of the 
Reformation, and his loss would have been deplored as a perpetual calamity. 
We must allow him, therefore, the benefit of his past career, and be carefu 
to remember it, when interpreting his later actions. Not many men would 
have borne themselves through the same trials with the same integrity ; 
but the circumstances of those trials had not tested the true defects in his 
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neal constitution. Like all princes of the Plantagenet blood, he was a 
person of a most intense and imperious will. Ilis impulses, in general 
nobly directed, had never known contradiction ; and late in life, when his 
character was formed, he was forced into collision with difficulties with 
which the experience of discipline had not fitted him to contend. Educa- 
tion had done much for him, but his nature required more correction than 


his position had permitted, whilst unbroken prosperity and early independ- 
a of control had been his most serious misfortune. He had capacity, if 
one of the greatest of men. With 


+s training had been e« ual to it, to be 
st wag ver pe he tt he was still perhaps the greatest of his contempo- 
raries ; and the man best able of all living Englishmen to govern England 
had been set to ¢ 
England. 

Tue Divorce or CATHERINE OF ARRAGON.-—Thus it is that, while we 
regret, we are unable to blame ; and we cannot wish undone an act to have 
shrunk from which might have spared a single heart, but might have 
wrecked the English nation. We increase our pity for Catherine because 
she was a princess. We measure the magnitude of the evils which human 
beings endure by their position in the scale of society ; and misfortunes 
which private persons would be expected to bear without excessive com- 
plaining, furnish matter for the lamentation of ages wh n they touch the 
sacred head which has been circled with a diadem, Let it be so. Let us 
compensate the poor Queen's sorrows with unstinted sympathy ; but let us 
not trifle with history, by confusing a political necessity with a moral crime. 
—Jdem. 

Fatuer PETO AND Kine Henry.—On Sunday the Ist of May (1682, the 
pulpit at Greenw ich was occupied by Father Peto, afterwards Cardinal Peto, 
famous through Europe as a Catholic incendiary, but at this time a poor 
brother of the Observants convent. His sermon had been upon the story of 
Ahab and Naboth ; and his text, ** Where the dogs licked the blood of Na- 
both, even there shall they lick thy blood, O King.” The King and all the 
court were present; the Ist of May being the great holiday of the English 
year, and ee observed at Greenwich with peculiar splendour. The 
preacher had dilated at length upon the crimes and the fall of Ahab, and 
Pd drawn his portrait in all its magnificent wickedness. He had described 
the scene in the court of heaven, and spoken of the lying prophets who had 
mocked the monarch’s hopes before the fatal battle. At the end, he turned 
directly to Henry, and, assuming to himself the mission of Micaiah, he 
closed his address in the following audacious words. ‘* And now, O King,”’ 
he said, * hear what I say to thee. I am that Micaiah whom thou wilt 
hate, because I must tell thee truly that this marriage [with Anne Boleyn] 
is unlawful; and I know that I shall eat the bread of affliction and drink 
the waters of sorrow, yet because the Lord hath put it into my mouth I 
must speak it. There are other preachers, yea too many, which preach and 
persuade thee otherwise, feeding thy folly and frail affections upon hopes 
of their own worldly promotion ; and by that means they betray thy soul, 
thy honour, and thy posterity—to obtain fat benetices, to become rich ab- 
bots and bishops, and I know not what. These, I say, are the four hundred 
prophets who, in the spirit of lying, seck to deceive thee, Take heed lest 
thou, being seduced, find Ahab’s punishment, who had his blood licked up 
by the dogs.” —Jdem. 

Reiigiovs PersecvrTiex. —There is, I think, no just ground on which to 
condemn conscientious Catholics on the score of persecution, except only 
this: that as we are now convineed of the injustice of the persecuting laws, 
so among those who believed them to be just, there were some who were led 


lo it by the conditions of his birth.—Fvroade's History of 
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Lorp MELnournet’s Recire ror Treatinc Young Men.—Making a 
small provision for young men is hardly justifiable; and is of all things the 
most prejudicial to themselves. They think what they have much larger 
than it really is, and make no exertion. The young should never hear any 
language but this—You have your own way to make, and it depends upon 
your own exertions whether you starve or not.— Diary of Thomas Moore. 








IscuL AND Its Dinners.—Over Ischl, Art has thrown a diviner charm 
than any that Nature has bestowed. That art rests in its inimitable and 
unequalled dinners. In cookery, Vienna and Paris carry away the palm 
from all the capitals of the earth ; but as, in this respect, Vienna, in my 
view, surpasses Paris, even so Ischl surpasses Vienna. It is the sanctum 
sunctorum of the great Austrian capital. Far away from the din of great 


| cities, secluded in mountains and approached by lakes, lie those fair palaces 


and dwellings which serve to personify that great, sublime, and constructive 
art, Which has there attained its most splendid and most extensive develop- 
ment. All over the world, there is no place like Ischl for its dinners, It develops 
the greatest advancement of all the leading systems of European cookery. 


| There is no other such place on earth equal to thee for thy dinners and | 


| ambrosia ! 


by an instinetive protest of human feeling to be lenient in the execution of 
those laws; while others of harder nature and more narrow sympathies en- | 


forced them without reluctance, and even with exultation. The heart, when 
it is rightly constituted, corrects the folly of the head; and wise good men, 
even though they entertain no conscious misgiving as to the soundness of 
their theories, may be delivered from the worst consequences of them by 
trustins their more genial instincts. And thus, and thus only, are we jus- 
tified in censuring those whose names figure largely in the persecuting lists. 
Their defence is impregnable to logie. We blame them for the absence of 
that humanity which is deeper than logie, and which should have taught 
them to refuse the conclusions of their speculative creed. —Jdem. 


Loxrp LanspowNe oN Puntic Speakinc.—During my drive yester- 
day with Lord Lansdowne, in talking of public speaking, I asked him whe- 
ther he had ever experienced that sort of bewilderment in delivering him- 
self which he might have observed come over me at the Devizes dinner, 
and which I had once before experienced for a few moments during my 
speech at the Revolution mecting in Dublin some years since, but recovered 
myself on that occasion almost immediately. Ile said, to my surprise, that 
he hardly ever spoke in the House without feeling the approaches of some 
such loss of self-possession, and found that the only way to surmount it was 
to talk on, at all hazards, He added, what appears highly probable, that 


those commonplaces which most men accustomed to public ——— have | 


ready cut and dry, to bring in on all occasions, were, he thought, in general 
used by them as a mode of getting over those blank intervals, when they do 
not know what to say next, but, in the mean time, must say something.— 
Di vy of Thomas Moore. 


Tue Most Wonprrrut WonpreR in SHAKsPERB’s PLays.—In Shak- 
spere, Where everything is wonderful, there is yet perhaps nothing more 
wonderful than the way in which characters grow before our eyes, as the 
action of the drama proc ceeds. It is not merely that he gradually shows us 
more fully and from more various points of view what they are; but with 
the advance of the action his persons are different from what they were 
when it commenced ; they are in process of becoming. As in actual life no 
character stands still, but all are changing, are either growing worse o1 
better, so it is in the mimic life of his stage. You note, for instance, in his 
plays which have to do with our civil wars, the English Barons growing 
worse and worse, more unscrupulous, more crucl, more treacherous, more 
vindictive at eve ry step; the poet thus unobtrusively showing the hideous 
moral effeets of such wars upon these who are engaged in them, Or again 
you see in Margaret of Anjou the forward flirt passing into the unfaithful 
pobre and the unfaithful wife into the cursing hag.—TZrench’s Essay on 

Tue Basaves.—They were the proudest and nearly the most necessitous 
of mankind, They were the hardest labourers in the field, and the most 
exclusive aristocrats in the world. They envied the wealth and the as- 
rl ndaney of the Central Government of Spain, and they despised the oldest 
noblesse of Castile as the very mushrooms of society. Their landowners 
held more frequently but a few acres of the soil, and they would have de- 
rided as ludicrous the pretensions of Prince Lichtenstein ‘or Prince Ester- 
hazy. Their mechanical arts continued in their ancient barbarism, and 
they would have set down the people of Manchester for intolerable im- 
postors, Their house-doors were emblazoned with coats-of-arms, and their 
dwelli igs were devoid of the most ordinary requirements of social life. 
Pacir genealogies transcended those of the Austrians and the Scotch, and 
their civilization was inferior to that of most European nations. They 
considered themselves par excellence the gentlemen of Europe; and they 
constituted themselves par excellence the boors of Spain! —horder Lands 
of Spain and France. 





wine. Hail, Ischl! worthy of the gods—the Styrian Olympus of nectar an 
It is all very well for valetudinarian Englishmen, with weak 
stomachs and worse digestions, either worn out by a wilful adoption of the 
English system of dinners, to sneer at all this, But, in truth, cookery is a 
great art ; and more than this, it might be moulded into a great science. It 
has taxed the intellect of ages ; and it is even now without that complete 
system and classification which its various European schools may legitimately 
demand.— Border Lands of Spain and France. 


Fertinity oF Genivs.—Almost all poets of a first-rate excellence, 
dramatic poets above all, have been nearly as remarkable for the quantity 
as the quality of their compositions; nor has the first injuriously affected 
the second. Witness the seventy dramas of -Eschylus, the more than ninety 
of Euripides, the hundred and thirteen of Sophocles. And if we consider 
the few years during which Shakspere wrote, his fruitfulness is not less ex- 
traordinary. The vein has been a large and a copious one, and has flowed 
freely forth, keeping itself free and clear by the very act of its constant 
ebullition. And the fact is very explicable; it is not so much they that 
have spoken, as their nation that has spoken by them.—Zrench’s Essay on 
Calderon. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE MONTH AND THREE MONTHS ENDED 3lstT MARCH 1856 
AND 1855. 
Month ended March 31, Three Months ended March 31, 
Exports. ; $6 855 
Declared value of British £ ¢ 
Manufactures, Xe... « 948,570 .. 7,311,505 
Of these exports the following 
are items: 
Cotton Manufactures : enter- 


t L 
, 25,149,103 18,808,517 





ed per yard ,.., . 2,331,340 ., 2.061,2 5,882,006 
Cotton Yarn , , . 693,442 O13,7% 1,166,693 
Haberdashery and Millinery. 343,707 .. 277,130 604 836 
Hardwares and Cutlery 998,717 .. 246,299 .. 789,511 650,827 
Linen Manufactures: entered 

per yard..,.. 375,582 .. 236,922 .. 1,965,054 748,403 
Linen Yarn..... 2 117,057 .. W1i2 .. 310,598 160,836 
Machinery and Mill-work : 

Steam-Engines j 50,601 96,810 a 175,351 217,408 
Ditto: of all other sorts 17,712 .. Way 304,997 5,223 
Iron: Pig 126,512 T7965 . 240,433 
Bar, Bolt, and Rod 551,809 . 269,183 . 1,302,848 . 





Wronglit of all sorts, , 316,062 . 163,853 724,120 
Copper: Sheet, Nails, Xe. .. 135,200 .. SS.862 . S82,584 
Silk: Manufacturesand Yarn 217,556 . 123,784 .. 594,162 . 
Woollens : entered by the 





683,564 531,380 


piece 





entered by the yard. 698.573 464,970 
Worsted stuffs 673,509 451,082 
Woollen yarn 615,290 263,468 


Imrorts. 


The fellowing are items : Three Months ended March 31, 





























Auimals: Oxen and 1856 155). 1656 1855. 
Bulls..... number 2,475 2,093 .. 5,888 6,779 
Cows - a7 i 44 1,40 
Calves : sa S13. 261 1,698 . 1,892 
Sheep ..... sa 279 188 .. 2,770. 6,000 
Lambs ... . ” — 
Swine et ae 91 37 
Corn: Wheat qrs. 47,495 626,111 422,285 
Barley - », S18 16,077 3,208 
Oats. : 2 O16 186,533 709 
Peas and Beans 15,287 133,499 
Indian Cornor Maize ,, SY,A7S ... 403,770 . 
Wheat-meal or 
Flour........cwts. 113,077 633,640 
Provisions: Bacon 90,213 .... 20,925 
Beef: salted 23,198 i 
Pork : salted es 22, , 26,932 30,865 
Butter ee 26,034 . 29,508 81,167 
Chee mn 24,950 24,855 GIB .. 52,594 
Eggs number 11,080,000 7,824,800 21,901,200 17,226,000 
Coffee Ibs 102.974 1,832,393 . 3,676,925 .. 4,107,467 
Tea a 6,080,533 8,231,330 , 18,600,371 .. 13,015,261 
Sugar : Unrefined ewts. 516 N62 457,482 .. 1,113,129 Th 
Retined ( Poreign i. 20,458 4,805 .... 63,112 
Wine. gallons 677,413 .. 571,50 .... 852,751 
Cotton : Raw ewls THT 1,078,796 .. 1,843,703 . 2 
Flax: Undressed, ,, 34,100 . 13,694 .... 90,969 . 47,697 
Wool Sheep and 
Lambs’ ..........1bs. 6,767,071 ., 3,007,049 ..., 11,106,783 .. 5,131,787 
oy ONSUMPTION : (entered for 
. Cotes ees Ibs. 2,741,653 2,803 508 9,595,402 9,461,216 
Tea og 3,961,672 4.537 301 . 18,009,085 14,450,690 
Sugar: Unrefined cwt 586,612 179 569 « 1,703,566 
Wine... gallons 552,003 508,683 1, 1,454,105 
Sailing and Steam Vessels—Month ended March 31, 
1556 183) 
SuIprine. Vessels Tonnage Vessels 
Foreign Trade : Tnwards 1,802 451,666 .... 1,008 
Outwards 3,089 704,922 . 2,296 
Coasting Trade: Inwards, W197 .. «94,763 ‘ 9,127 
Outwards 11,385 . 999,072 .. 10,215 





The favourable results presented by the Accounts for February are 
continued in March. The exports are approaching in value the amount 
shown in 1854. For the month ending the 5th April of that year, the 
declared value was 10,042,7542.; for the month ending the 31st of March 
of the present year, the amount is 9,448,5707, Upon the three months 
there is an excess of 900,000/. in favour of this year. As compared 
with the corresponding periods of 1855, the excess upon the month is 
2,000,0092.; upon the three months, 6,000,000/. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
VASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENG- 
'/ LISH NURSES ; the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 

Experience in the Hos pitals of Koulali and Scutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. 

‘The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightin- 
gale and her devoted sisterhood will never be more 
etfectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained 
in these volumes.”—John Bull. 

«A work doing honour to humanity.”—Eraminer. 
Hvnst and Buackerr, Successors to H. CoLpury, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo 


RAVELS in PERSIA, GEORG TA, and 
KOORDISTAN ; with Sketches of the Cossacks 
and the Caucasus. By Dr. Morrrz Wacner. 

“We have here learning without pedantry, acute 
and close observation without the tedium of unin- 
teresting details, the reflections of a philosopher in- 
termixed with the pleasant stories and = graphic 
sketches of an accompiished traveller.” 
Gazette. 

**Few books give an equally clear idea of the state 
of the people, or a similar amount of interesting in- 
formation respecting the past and present of these 
historic lands.” — Observer. 

Hvxst and Biackerr, Successors to H. 

13, Gre at Marlboron gh Street. 


COLBURN, 





This day, comp! ‘te in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portr aits, 


MEMOIRS OF TILE 
OURT of the REGENCY, from Origi- 
nal Family Documents. By the Duke ef Buex- 
INGHAM and Cuanpos, K.G, 

Among the subjects elucidated in these volumes will 
be found: The Personal History of the Prince of 
Wales, with Notices of his Principal Friends, Public 
and Private—-The Career of the Princess of Wales at 
Home and Abroad—The Last Great European Coali- 
tion against Napoleon—The Visit of the Sovereigns to 
England—The Conduc: of the Princess Charlotte 
Sheridan at Carlton House—The Private Negotiations 





of the Marquis Wellesley and Mr. Canning—The 
Secret Policy of the Cabinet —Russian Intrigues—Pro- 
ceedings of Viscount Castlercagh and the Duke of 


Wellington, &c. 
Ifvrst and Bia 
COLBURN, 


Kerr, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. W ith 1500 Engravings of Arms, 
HE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1856, 
By Sir Bensarp Bune, Ulster King of Arms. 


New Edition, corrected to the present time, from the 


personal communications of the Nobility, Xe. 
* Por the amazing quantity of pereonal and family 
history, admirable arrangement of detalle. and accu- 


racy of information, this genealogical and heraldic 
dictionary is without arival. It is now the standard 
and acknowledged book of reference upon all questions 
touching pedigree, and direct or collateral affinity with 
the titled aristocracy, We have also inits pages much 
entertaining historical matter, and many very curious 
and interesting famlly traditions. The work “is in fact 
a complete cyclopedia of the whole titled classes of the 
empire, supplying all the information that ean possibly 
be desired on the subject.”’——-Morning Post, 

Hvurstand BLacKkert, Publishers, Suecessors to Hexry 

Coravren, 13, Gre at Mi trlborough | Street. 


THE NEW NOVE LS. 








Now ready at all ‘the > Libr wies, in 3 vols. 


OHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 
€ By the Author of “* The Head of the Family,” &e. 

* In* John Halifax ’ the author has made a consider- 
able advance upon her previous works, Every cha- 
racter is consistently conecived, and very truthfully 
delineated. The incidents, the scenes, are painted 
with a power that sustains the attention of the reader.” 
—Spectator. 

“The story is interesting. The attachment be- 
tween John Halifax and his wife is beautifully painted, 
as are the pictures of their domestic life and the grow- 
ing-up of the children; and the conclusion of the book 
is beautiful and touching.”—Atheneum. 


4 ODERN SOCIETY IN ROME, By 
‘ ; J. QR. Besrr, Esq. Author of ** The Wabash.” 
o Vols. 


M’ ARGARET AND HER BRIDES- 
MAIDS. By the Author of ‘* Woman’s Devo- 
tion.” 3 vols. 


“We recommend all who are in search of a fasci- 
nating novel to read this work.”—Athenwum. 


I ILLIESLEAF; the concluding 
BJ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, 
of Sunnyside. New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 
L vol. 10s. 6d. 

i SORROWS OF GENTILITY., 
, Miss Jewseury, Author of ** Constance Herbert,” 
&e. 2vols. (Just ready.) 

Hvrst and Brackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


ce 





By 








aries, in 3 vols. 
CHURCH; 


** Marriage in High 


Now ready ‘at “all the Lites 


YEE OLD GREY 
. A Novel. 
By the Trevelyan,” 

Life.” 


Author of “ 


Also, now ready, 
Cambridge, 1 is. 
Dp" ROBINSON’S DIARY 
the CRIMEAN WAR. 
From the Departure of the Guards to the Capture 
of Sebastopol. 
“The author gives a faithful record of what he saw 
ut heard from day to day. The scenes and characters 
great European struggle in the Crimea are de- 
in sl with considerable force.”—Medical Times and 
rane ¢ 





Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
CROWN WARD; 
By Arcuipatp Boyp, 
” “ The Cardinal.” 
Ricnarp BeytLey, New Burlington Street. 


MILE a Novel. 


Author of * The Due hess, 
London: 


| 


—Literary | 


. 8vo. with Portrait of the Duke of 


of 





NEW WORKS. 





Just ready. 
lL. 
WHERE THERE’S A WILL 


THERE’S A WAY: an Ascent of Mont Blane by a 
New Route and withou t Guides. By the Rev. C. Hup- 
son, M.A. — E. S. Kexnepy, B.A. Post 8vo. Map 
and Plate, 5. 

[On Wednesday next. 


9 
LIFE in the TRENCHES before 
SEBASTOPOL. By Major Wurrworrn Porter, 
Royal Engineers. Foolscap 8vo. 
| [On Wednesday next. 
3. 


| Xe. 


| tory of the Buccaneers.” 


) CIVIL 








FLEMISIL INTERIORS. 
Author of “ A Glance behind the Grilles of 1 
Houses in France.” Foolseap Svo. 


RB 
By 
tcligious 


[la a few days. 
4. 
MEMOIRS of JAMES 


MERY, ineluding Selections from his C 
By Joux Loutanp and James Eves 
V.and VI. Post &vo. Portraits, 21s. 
[On Wednesday next. 
,* To be completed in Ove more Volume, which is 
now in the press. 


MONTGO- 
orrespondence, 


err. Vols. 


5. 

SITAKESPEARE’S 
a Sketch of our Social [istory during the Reign of 
Elizabeth. By G. W. Tuorsxevry, Author of * Hi 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 


ENGLAND: 


6. 
STAVUS ADOL- 


YEARS’ WAR to the 
HARMAN, M.A. Vicar of 


HISTORY of ¢ 
PiIUS and of the THR’ 
KING'S DEATIL. By B. 
Leatherhead. 8vo, 


U 
YY 


CRESY’S ENCYCLOPADIA of 
ENGINEERING, New Edition, revised ; 
in a SUPPLEMENT to the Present 

5000 Wood-cuts, price 63s, 

ely, 10s, 6d. 


brought down 
lime. 8vo. with above 
The SUPPLEMENT, separat 


io) 


_e 


for the Country 
Srainrox. Foolscap Svo. 
On the 15th inst. 


Book 
m.. F. 


JUNE: a 
Summer Time, 
price 3s. 


By 


9. 
MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and 
SACRED SONGS. New Edition, printed in Diamond 
Type. With Frontispiece, 32mo. 8. 6 


Just published. 


MOORE'S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, 
and CORRESPONDENCE, Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lord Jonun Russe..t, M.P. VIL. and VILL. with 
Portraits, Vignettes, and Index. Price 2is. 


Vols, 


XI. 
MERIVALE’S HIS- 
EMPIRE. Vols. 


rice 32s, 


from Augustus to Claudius. 1 


The Rev. C. 
TORY of the ROMANS under the 
IV. and V. 


XI. 
Traveller's Library. 
ASCENT of 


The 


AULDJO’S MONT 


BLANC. Third Edition, with a Plate of Perilous 
Vositions, 1l6mo. price 1s, 
XI, 


MEMOIRS of the COURT, ARIS- 
TOCRACY, and DIPLOMACY of AUSTRIA. By 
Dr. E. Veusr. ‘Translated by Franz DemMirer. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

XIV. 

GOLD and SILVER: a Supplement 
to the “* Physical Description of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land.” By P. E, De Srrzececki, 8vo. 


price 2s. 


XV. 
The MYSTERY; or Evil and God. 
By the Rev. Joun Youne, LL.D Author of “* The 
Christ of History.” Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


XVI. 

The THEORY of REASONING. 

By Samven Baitey. Second Edition, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
XVII. 

DISCCURSES on Various Subjects 

LITERARY and PHILOSOPHICAL 

By Samvew Barry. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


read before 


SOCIETIES, 


XVIII. 


LETTERS the PHILOSOPHY 


on 


ofthe HUMAN MIND. By Samvex. Bauey. First 
Series. 8vo. price 8s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and 


LONGMANSs, 





the 


nN ; 











————_ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HENRY LYLE: 
THE STORY OF A LIFE. 
By Emma Marryar. 


2 21s. 


2 vols. post Svo. {In a few days. 


THE RING AND THE VEIL. 
A Novel, 
By James Avevusrvs Sr. 


Author of ** Isis*’ ** Margaret Ravenscroft,” &e. &e, 
(This day. 


in 3 vols. 


Joun, 


PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
The Substance of the Course of Lectures on 
Linear Perspective 
, and forming 
the 
and in the Schools of 


Delivered at 
struction 
House, 
the Department of Scic and Art. 

By R. Bercuerr, 
Training and Normal School, 


a part of the Course of In- 
in Training School, Marlboroug 
Art in connexion with 
nee 
Ilead Master of the 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7». 

[ This day. 


HEINRICH HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 
A Translation. 

By Joun E. Waits. 

Crown 8vo. price 9s [ This day. 


SELECT LIBRARY 
MELINCOURT; 

OR SIR ORAN HAUT-TON 

Author of “* Headlong Hall,” 


Feap. 8vo, 2s, 


OF FICTION, 


xe. 
[ This day. 


By the 


CUZCO AND LIMA. 


Being an Account of a Journey to the Ancient Capital 


of Peru, and a Visit tothe Capital and Provinces 
of Modern Peru, 
By Ciurments R. Marxuam, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations, post 8vo. 14s, 
London: Ciiarsax and HAt, 193, Piccadilly. 


8, LeADENMALL 

JAMES MADDEN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 

with Illustrations, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


ISMEER; 
A AND [fs BRITISH 
IN 1855. 
By 


STREET. 


Now ready, 


OR SMYRN HOSPITAL 
a Lapy. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 


SYRIA AND THE SYRIANS. 


M. Worraner, of 


From the Aflas. 

* These volumes contain a delightful narrative ofa 
tour through the most interesting portion of the Turk- 
ish dominions. We scarcely know a book more wort thy 
of being placed in the h inds of youth, as a guide and 
companion in acquiring a deep knowk d re of the scenes 
recorded in Scripture. While his well-written descrip- 
tion of the antiquities and beauties of Syria—and we 
may here especially mention his notice of Damascus 
and its neighbourhood—will delight the reader by the 
vivid pictures they give him of the attractiveness of 
the country.” 


By Greoory Bayroot, Syria. 








From the Daily News, March 24. 
“We can conscientiously recomme nd his two volumes 
to the attentive perusal of the public. 


From the Leader, March 2 
* But we have certainly in this book an original pic- 
ture of Syria—a picture from which we may “dis era 





the actual state of its political and social progr 
md Edition, with much new matte: 
vols. Svo. price L/. Ls, 


Now ready, the See 
on Russia, 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 
HERAUT, to KHIVA, MOSCOW, 
and ST. PETERSBURG, 


during the late Russi 
Account of the Court of Khiva and the 


in 2 


un Invasion of Khiva, with some 


hingdom 





of Khaurism. 





By Major James Annorr, Bengal Artiller 
“It has seldom fallen to our lot to read a more in- 
teresting narrative of personal adventure. Rarely, 
indeed, do we find an author whose constant presen 


volumes, is hot 


’ 


through almost the whole of two large 
only tolerable, but weleome.”’— Leonomi 
James Mappen, 8, Leadenhall Street. 


a by Jost 
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aforesaid Joseru Crayros, at 9, Wellington Street, in th 
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